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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The United States Cream Separator 
|} HOLDS THE RECORDS. 


When United States Cream Separators came on the market many years ago, their evident simplicity 
over the complicated machines then in use, commanded wide notice, and their close skimming, and sim- 
plicity, have won for them the leading place i in the dairy world. The durable construction of the ma- 
chine from the beginning has inspired and justified the feeling of “reliability” a dairyman has when he 
invests his money in a U. S. Separator. Passing years have brought many improvements that make 
the U.S. to-day the most convenient, safe, easy-to-handle separator, while the cardinal points of close 
skimming, simplicity and durability, stand now as they stood at the beginning—U NEQUALED. 

The ever-increasing popularity of the United States Separator is based on the solid rock ot MERIT. 
Its money-making, and money-saving, capacity is undisputably and conclusively proven by its wonder- 
ful record for close skimming. The quality of its product is unexcelled. T hese unequaled advantages. 
combined with its convenience, safety, easy operation, low cost of maintenance, make the U.S. the choice 
of the most careful and successful dairymen. 

The U. S. Separator is today the standard by which others are compared. 


THE U. S. SEPARATOR 


Holds the WORLD’S RECORD for CLEAN SKIMMING, with an average of 
.0138 for 50 Consecutive Runs. 


























NO OTHER SEPARATOR HAS EVER BEEN ABLE TO APPROACH THIS RECORD. If any agent for some other separator tries 
to tell you his machine holds the World’s Record, just inquire what his record is for 50 CONSECUTIVE runs, and where he made it. 


The VU. S. Leads the World on Dairy Butter 


EVERY HIGHEST SCORE on Dairy Butterin all four great butter scoring contests open to the world 
at the St. Louis Exposition WAS AWARDED the product of the UNITED STATES SEPARATOR. 


OWATONNA, MINN., Oct. 15, 1904 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co., Bellows Falls, 

GENTLEMEN :—I have used a No. 6 U. S. Separator for the past four years, and am pleased to say that it has 
at all times been entirely satisfactory in every way. I operated it with one of your single dog powe rsand it is an 
ideal power. My butter received the HIGHEST SCORING at the FIRST, SECOND and FOURTH SCORING 
CONTESTS, at the WORLD’S FAIR at St. Louis this year. M. L. HOLMEs. 





OWATONNA, MINN., Nov. 3, 1904 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have now used my No. 6 U. S. Separator nearly two years, and it is as good as the day it was set 
up. I like the machine very much. It does the work in a thorough manner, and is so simple that anyone can 
readily understand the working of it, and adjustment, if any is necessary. 

Since putting in the U. S. Separator, I have received the following prizes at three different State Fairs and 
also sweepstakes at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis this summer: 

Minnesota State Fair, 1903, First Prize, highest score, on dairy tub and prints. 

Iowa State Fair, 1903, tied for Highest Prize on dairy butter. 

Wisconsin State Fair, 1904, First Prize, highest score, on dairy prints. 

WORLD’S FAIR ST. LOUIS, WON THE SWEEPSTAKES in the dairy class for month vod September. 

The butter has all been churned in a Davis Swing Churn, and I have nothing but words of praise for this 
churn, and the U. S. Separator. Yours very truly, Mrs. J. H. Me ROSTIE. 


MIs. M. L. HOLMES. 








Mr. Geo. C. Mosher, of Kansas City, Mo., who was Treasurer of the World’s Fair Rosendale, Wis., March 8, 1905. 


Holstein-Friesian Association, in charge of the Holstein demonstration at St. Louis and “I am pleased to be able to say to 
who has at Hillcrest Farm, 12 head of the World’s Fair Holsteins, says: you that I have used the United 
“the U. 8, Senarator was | thant year, "feed ae Rent one 

used Fucwumieoeth the demon- Majggbecicer 8 eae gga oP 3 é 

stration in which Shady- | for several years, and later ex- 
record of 202-4 Ibs butte great changed it for a larger one of the 

record of 28° bs. butter fa atom ‘lo P atisfie . 2 

in 120 days, exceeding by 2.43 late st Style. I am satisfied that the 
Ibs. fat.any cow of any herd U.S. Separator is the best separator 
in the demonstration. for farm purposes and that its wear- 
oe UA. Baparater has - ote been ing qualities are of the best, and 

used at eres arm anc as given | onoo . " . = r : 

uniform satieiaction as te clean skims cheerfully recommend the ; U. § 

Cream Separator to anyone intend- 


ing to purchase a separator for its 
- Before me, a Notary Public in and cen \ oa | durability, simplicity and construc- 
Missouri, appeared Geo. C. Mosher, of Kansas City o. F ns as alilieeien eilled —_ ssliiaes 
who solemnly swears that the a cow Shadybrook tion. It is a clean skimmer and easily 


ming, ease of manipulation and econ- | 
| 

Gerben was declared hy Prof. E. H. Farrington, in charge | cared for. We have used our separa- 
| 
| 


omy. GEO. C. MOSHER.” 


of the Dairy Demonstration at the St. Louis World’s Fair, tor twice a day and skimmed the , aaa —_r wes 8 141708. _— 


to have produced in 120 days 8100 Ibs. milk from which was . ct Sp : nm -_ 
separated 282.4 lbs. butter fat (the equivalent of 336.38 Ibs. | milk from 30 cows and it never failed This beautiful Jersey cow was owned and entered by 


butter) and that she excelled by 2.43 lbs. butter fat any to do the work which it was required F. H. Scribner, Rosendale, Wis., at the St. Louis Expo- 


other cow of any herd at the Demonstration. He declares he was present at the close of the test | to do. To all appearances it will last sition in the Dairy Cow demonstration for the “Most 

and was shown the figures by Prof. Farrington himself. | a good many years to come Economic Production of Butter,” and also for the 

EMMA D. WATSON, Notary Public. GEO. C. MOSHER. wie ‘ . on apenas Feoeeetien LA we gna won the 

Te 2 7 7 “FF, H. Sc IER.” than. pionship of the World in both points over 
Term expires July 17, 1907. } F. H. SCRIBNER. all breeds competing. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vermont 


18 Transfer Warehouses in different parts of the United States and Canada insure PROMPT DELIVERIES. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 


Twelve Magazine Numbers of American Agriculturist during the coming year, together with -a Great and Entirely New 
Department, “At Home and Abroad,”’ embellished by color work on the covers. 
maintained and improved—Prof. Thomas Shaw to work exclusively for American Agriculturist, whose 

readers will also enjoy the writings of all their ‘old favorites and many new contributors. 


All the regular features to be fully 











HIS IS THE AGE OF PROGRESS—of improvement, of innovation. 
Old things are being tested as never before, 
being discarded, only the best of old methods or old 
To them 
The up-to-date man 
vocation now faces the future and more than ever is striving to profit by 
the brilliant promise which the early future offers to everyone. 

our American farmers and their families. 
progressive ness, 


inferior are 
ideas are now retained. 
partures, new ideas! 


than of 


their 


this is more true 


intelligence, 


All 
Their 


higher ideals, the wonderful degree to which they are uniting science with Abroad.” Here we shall present, in a comprehensive, concise and 

practice to the great benefit of their profits, their growing importance in entertaining way, the very latest im all the great story of the world’s won- 

social, economic and political affairs—-in these and many other respects, our derful progress. This department will be devoted first to our own coun- 

American farmers and their families are well up with those in other occupa- try, and then to every land in which there is big news. It will give 

tions, and ahead of most other people. It is meet and proper, therefore, our readers a more complete, more instructive &nd more attractive narrative 

that American Agriculturist, which reflects the most progressive element in of what is really going on throughout the world, than they can find in any 

American agriculture, should celebrate this harvest season by announcing other place. We are going to tell-what has happened or is happening, 
some of its plans and improvements for the ensuing twelve months. how it came about, and just what it all means. 

Yet “At Home and Abroad” will be brief and to the point. 

The busy man and woman, boy or girl, will be able to keep posted 

MAG AZINE NUMBERS on the world’s events through this department alone, and will not have to 

4 4 wade through long columns of confus.ng details, that leave the reader at 

least in doubt as to what it is all about. Plenty of good pictures will be 

There will be twelve magazine numbers of American Agriculturist a feature of the new department. I the regular issues between the mag- 

between now and next July. Each magazine number will have double azine numbers, this feature will present the news of the world in 

the number of pages of The ordinary issue. This will afford space for the more condensed form, and always as completely and attractively as pos- 


exhaustive and 


complete treatment 11 each magazine number of the agri- 


the superfluous and 
departments. 
new de- 


in every 


is added features, 


woman 


new 
and 


their increasing wealth, their ° 





sible. 


A GREAT NEW DEPARTMENT 


Several pages in each magazine number will be devoted to a thoroughly 
prepared illustrated digest of the world’s events, 


headed, “At 


This new department in the present issue speaks for itself. 


PRESENT AND FORTHCOMING MAGAZINE NUMBERS 


September 2 


hundreds of dollars to each farmer who utilizes it 7 "Rh UT -ER’S 
F ’ SK 
to the utmost. Price ten cents per single copy; no | MA GAZIN EA . IBER'S 
extra charge to regular subscribers. | AFTER NE WV wa 1R° S 
2 2 4VLe 34 . 
. 7 Special features of these numbers will be 
November 18 announced later 
Live Stock and Thanksgiving Number January 20, 1906 
. : : : Fifth Magazine Double Number. Price ten cents 
Third Magazine Double Number. Special literary per copy; no extra charge to regular subscribers 
and family features for the season. Crop reports | 
| and market prospects for farmers. Live Stock and | February i0 
Dairy interests treated with extraordinary fullness | . : . 
in anticipation of the International Live Stock | Sixth Magazine a J gen nae cents 
show, dairy meetings, etc. Price ten cents per | Pe COPY; mo extra charge to regular subscr.vers. 


First Magazine Double Number 

Cov full color designed especially for this 

iss [ Autumn festivals and fairs receive lib- 

eral t in addition to all the usual agricultural 

and f vy features. First appearance of the great 

departt t \T HOME AND ABROAD,” illus- | 
trat which will be prominent and = occupy 

larg pa n each of our magazine numbers, Price 

ten I ngle copy; no extra charge to regu- 

lar s 

October 7 
Harvest Number 

s 1 Magazine Double Number. Yield of the 

cr f the year ascertained by American Agricul 

t t's exelusive crop reporting service. This will 

sum ul facts about supply, demand and 

1 for tl crops of 1905 so far as same can 

I t that date. Preceded and followed weekly 

I ! il crop reports and adviee on commer- | 
Cla é this department alone is worth 














PROF THOMAS SHAW 
American Agriculturist’s Live Stock Editor 
and Cereals Expert. 














single copy; no extra charge to regular subscribers. 


February 24 


Our Garden Annual 


December 23 Number, A 


Triple Number, Seventh Magazine 
Ch 1 1" b veritable encyclopedia of gardening indoors and out 
Aristmas iNumoer 


horticulture, floriculture. Our subscribers who re- | 

call our Garden Annual Number last February will 
With features for the holiday season for all thé | best appreciate what this issue will be for 1906 
family, Winter work tn agriculture, institutes and | when we add that we mean to make it vastly 
organizations. Lessons on the Live Stock shows. |; better, Price 25 cents per copy, but included with 
Winter dairving for profit. Special features to be | out extra charge in the regular subscription price 
announced later. | of $1 per year. 


TO THE 
REGULAR WEEKLY ISSUES 


IN ADDITION 


therefore, subscribers will receive, without a penny of extra cost to them, 
twelve great magazine numbers, inclu ding ofir famous American Agricultur- 
ist Garden Annual. The retail price of the 52 numbers amounts to $3.35, but 


by subscribing in advance, you get the whole business for only $1. These 
magazine numbers are therefore an outright present to each subscriber, 
without any cost whatever to the subscriber. “At Home and Abroad’’— 
this department alone is worth $3 to $5 a year, and more than fills the 
place of high-cost magazines devoted mainly to news. 


The 52 numbers constitute an exhaustive encyclopedia, coming in week- 
ly parts, each part replete with the practical helps, scientific aids, exclusive 
crop reports and market advice, and explanation of the world’s doings— 
just what every farmer and every member of his family want to know that 
week, and just when they want to know it. 


LIVE STOCK, GRAIN, DAIRYING 


The great farm staples will be-amply treated by Prof Thomas Shaw, 
who is devoting his entire time, energies, Knowledge and experience to 
American Agriculturist. He is one of the greatest of experts along these 
lines, and will be aided by leading stcckmen, farmers and dairymen. 
Selection of seed and largely increasing yield of cereals by this and 
other new methods. American Agriculturist has large plans along this and 
other lines for helping farmers to increase their profits. Particulars later. 


(OVER) 


March 3 
Fighth Magazine Double Number 


cultural topic of most seasonable interest and importance at that date. Each 
magazine number will also be especially rich in its family pages and literary 


Home and 


Price 19 cents 


per copy, no extra charge to regular subscribers. 

March 24 
Ninth Magazine Double’ Number. Price ten cents 
per py, included without extra charge in the 
regular subscription of §1 per year, 

, 

April 21 
Tenth Magazine Double Number, Price ten cents, 
no charge to regular subscribers, 


May 26 


Eleventh Magazine Double Number. Single copies 
ten ceats, included free in the subscription price 
or $l a year 

June 2? 


Twelfth Magazine Double 
be rich in magazine feitures of 


Number 


the utmost 


This issue will 
time- 


liness, interest and helpfiuineas to every -farmer and 


per 


each member of his family. Price ten. cents 
copy, but included with the regular dollar sub 
scription without extra cha:ge 





To AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette VPlace, New York 

Inclosed find $1.00, for which please send 
your paper one year to 
PE * cov cusdentensdoceteseeskeietsseniaenesasumennen 
© aatncvennivcivenascswiteesseetvendacdsaspaedianeal 
TD Scdatnautbennninsne kdesessetsiawteaeenaeeeeen 

his is a (renewal) subscription, 

(new) 

{If renewal, cross out word “‘new'’; or vice 
versa. ) 

If renewal, your subscription will be marked 


up for one year beyond the date to which ig 


is now paid. All remittances will be acknowl- 
edged on the date against your address label, 
which serves as a feceipt and statement of 
account; but as this is the busy season it may 
be several weeks before the label is corrected, 
COULD YOU GET A FEW NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS? (Yes.) (No.) 

If yes, agent’s outfit will be sent you. In 
any. event, kindly forward names and addresses 


wonld Kke us to send 
See blank, 


of parties to whom you 


a sample copy or two, over, 
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Work thal Pays 


This means just what it says— | 


still, it 
dignified 


More 
and 


profitable work. 
means attractive 
work. 


Everyone) 


While some can accomplish better 
results than others, it is work 
which everyone can do—old and 
young of either sex. 


Everywhere 


We want at least one representa- 
tive in each county and town in 
the country. It is good home work, 
but profitable anywhere. 


All the Time 


You may devote all or a portion 
of your time to it, as the spirit 
moves or as opportunity offers. It 
costs you nothing. 

A request will bring you full 
particulars. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Publishers American Agriculturist. 
52 Lafayette Place, = - New Yecrk. 


The Onward March 


of agriculture has just begun. Would 
you help on the good cause? Then 
cut out this coupon, fill in names and 
addresses of farmers or cthers who 
would be benefited by reading this ! 
paper, and forward at once to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, 
New York City. Put an X mark 
against any name that might make a 
good agent for American Agriculturist. 


} 


| more 





Name 
The 





Address 
Name 
Address 
Name .. 


Address ..... 


biguer return for one dollar a year than 


Name ...... ‘ 
any other use of so smail a sum. But 


APGGTOGB ec rv — 


to do its fullest and best work, Amer- 


PUERE. csc tues nee 


ican Agriculturist needs your co-opera- 


ee ee 


tion, We ask 


Address 





Name 


addresses of a few who ought to have 


GEOR Nice cece cc eesisacstegeeeseese 
American Agriculturist, If you can se 


ee 


cure the subscriptions of these or others, 


Sent by 


Address 


well, 


eeeee 
we will pay you 


It will take you only a few mo- 
ments to send us these names. It will 
be a great favor to them, and will be 
heartily appreciated by ourselves, 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 


[Concluded from preceding page] 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 
original every- 
that pertains 


investigations into 


to the 


and 


thing business side 


; of farming, makes our Commercial Agri- 


week 
for a year. 
from our own complete 
employing thousands of trained 
reporters and correspondents, 
whose returns are faithfully compiled and 
carefully edited. Thus American Agricul- 
turist reports are the one authority, more 
than government reports 
proven scandalously unreliable. 


culture department worth each 


the 


are 


than subscription 


Our reports 
service, 


special 


so ever since 


have so 


ALL THE REGULAR 
DEPARTMENTS 


of American Agriculturist will be up to 
our previous high standard, better wher- 
ever possible. Each subject ably treated 
at just the time you want to know about 
it, by a host of practical writers. Our 
regular departments include: 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


The Dooryard 

The Farm Workshop 

The Smokehouse 

Farm Power 

Land Draining 

The Soil and Its Treat- 
ment 

Farm 

The 

Forestry 
breaks 

Farming by 

Farm Water 

The Ice Crop 

Weed Extermination 

Farm Accounts 


All About the Farm 
Grain Crops 

Forage Crops 

Grasses and Clovers 
Haying and Haymaking 
The Granary 

Silos and Silage 

The Corn Crop 

Cover Crops 

Green Manures 

The Manure Pile 
Staple Crops 
Commercial Fertilizers 
The Compost Heap 
Fences and Buildings 
Meadows and Pastures 
The Woodlot 


Machinery 
Woodpile 
and Wind- 


Irrigation 
Supply 





SPECIAL FARMING, ETC. 


Sorghum 

Flax 

Onions 

Other Special Crops 
Cold Storage 

Nut Culture 
Homemade Devices 


New Crops and Methods 


Sugar Beet Culture 

Tobacco, @igar Leaf and 
Manufacturing Tobacco 

Roads and Drives 

The Hop Crop 
Market 

Broom Corn 

Potatoes 


and 


HORTICULTURE 


Landscape Gardening 

The Gardea 

Gardening Under Giass 

Truck Farming 

Market Gardening 

Hotheds and Green- 
houses 

Lawns and Lawn Making 

Plants and Flewers In- 
doors and Out 


The Orchard 

Tree Fruits 

Small Fruits 

Tropical aud Sub-Trop- 
ical Fruits 

Insects and Insecticides 
Fungi and Fungicides 
Spraying 

Cider Making 

Wine Making 


LIVE STOCK HUSBANDRY 

The Sheepfold 

The Pigpen 

Mules and Jacks 

The Poultry Yard— 
Duck Culture, Turkey 
Culture, The Pigeon 
Loft, Broiler Raising, 
Capons and Caponiz- 
ing, Artificial Incuba- 
tion 

Pet Stock 

Fish Culture 

The Apiary 


The Horse 

Breeding and Feeding 

The Cow 

Dairying 

Home Butter and 
Cheese Making 

Creamery and 
Factory 

Beef Cuttle and Beef 
Making 

The Veal Calf 

Young Stock 
Marketing Milk 


Cheese 


UNIQUE DEPARTMENTS 


Our Veterinary 

The Patrons of 
bandry 

Co-operation and Organ- 


Commercial Agriculture 

The Latest Markets 

Among the Farmers 
(what they are doing, 
saying and thinking) ization 

News of the Agricultural New Scurces of Income 
World At Home and Abroad 

Basket and Question Box New Methods in Edu- 

Talks with Our Lawyer eation 

Jottings from the Able Editorials 
Farmers 


Adviser 
Hus- 








INSE VALUE 


TO SUBSCRIBERS 


OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


During the year beginning with this Sept. 2 number, the volumes of American 


Agriculturist will contain: 


1 triple magazine number, 


40 regular issues 


almost big 
Price of the 52 
Net cost to the subscriber, 


as as Webster's 


the Garden Annual, 
11 other magazine numbers, each a double number 


Price of Total for 

single copy 12 months 
Web 24.... $0.25 
1.10 
2.00 


52 numbers in all, containing upward of 1600 pages and making a book 
Unabridged or the great family Bible. 
numbers, if bought by single copy on news stands......& 3.35 
delivered regularly by mail postpaid, only, 1.00 


AS A BUSINESS GUIDE, FINANCIAL 
ADVISER AND DIRECTORY 


of where to buy whatever may be needed at lowest 
Agric ulturist 
farmer 
Agriculturist as from its reading matter 


American 
progressive 
American 


advertising columns of 
and every week. The 
more from the advertising in 
and editorial pages. 


This is all the more 


prices for best quality, the 
an indispensable help, each 
may profit as much if not 


are 
or family 


true, because of 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
IRONCLAD GUARANTEE: 





Delieve 
we 


unless we 


vertiser, and agree to make 


liberate swindler; but we do 


week from date of any 





With each subscriber to American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
that any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
good any loss which any such subscriber 
may sustain by trusting any such advertiser who may prove 
not undertake 
between subscribers and responsible advertisers. 
guarantee, written complaint must be made 
unsatisfactory 
swindle and loss, and within one month from the date when the advertise- 
ment appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
vertiser he said: “I saw your adv in the old reliable A 


to be a de- 
adjust trifling differences 
To take advantage of this 
the publisher within one 
with proof of the 


to 


to 
transaction, 


that in writing to the ad- 








Is IT ANY WONDER 


their folks 
around 


and are 


rallying 


farmers 
they are 


that 
That 


progress? Is it 
flocking to the 
money working 
likes the paper 


American 


good men and women, and our terms are indeed liberal. 


“the old 
thousands? That they welcome our agents like 
any wonder that capable workers, 
Agriculturist standard? 
for this paper than in any 
and is only too glad to subscribe? Yet there is territory for more 


so enthusiastic over American Agriculturist? 


American Agriculturist’” in 
helping brothers and leaders in 
agents and canvassers are’ 
That they are making more 
other way, because almost everyone 


reliable 


Write us at once. Address 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


ORANGE Jupp CoMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


52 Lafayette Place, New York 





Great Booksof 
Great Valve 


Animal Breeding 

By Thomas Shaw. This book is the most com. 
plete and comprehensive work ever published en 
the subject of which it treats, It is the first book 
which has systematized the subject of animal breed- 
ing. The leading laws which govern this most jn- 
tricate question the author has boldly defined and 
authoritatively arranged. The chapters which he 
has writter on the more involved features of the 
subject, as sex and the relative influence of parents, 
should go far toward setting at rest the wildly 
speculative views cherished with reference to these 
quest‘ons. The striking originality in the treatment 
of the subject is no less conspicuous than the 
superb order and regular sequence of thought from 
the beginning to the end of the book. The book 
is intéuded to meet the needs of all persons inter- 
ested in the breeding and rearing of live stock 
Illustrated. 5x7 inchen 40 pages. Cloth. Pre 
$1.50 


The Study of Breeds 


By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribution, 
characteristics, adaptability, uses, and standards of 
excellence of all pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep 
and swine in America. The accepted text book in 
colleges, and the authority foe farmers and breed- 
ers, Illustrated. 5x? inchea 371 pages, Cévth, 
Price $1.50. 


Porage Crops Other Than ‘Grasses 

By Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest and 
use them. Indian corn, sqrehum, clover, leguminous 
planta, crops of the brassicw genus, the cereals, 
millet, field roots, ete. Intensely practical and re 
liable, Dlustrated, 5x7 mches, 287 pages, Cloth, 
Price $1 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 

By Thomas Shaw. The growing and feeding of 
all kinds of soiling’ crops, conditions to which they 
are adapted, thcir plam in the rotation, etc. Not 
@ line is repeated from the Forage Crops book, 
Best methods of building’ the. silo, filling it and 
feeding ensilage, Ullustrated. 5x7 inches. 364 pages, 


Cloth. Price $1.5 


Swine Husbandry 

By F. D. Cobura, New, revised and enlarged 
edition. The breediff®, rearing and management of 
swine, and the prevention and treatment of their 
diseases, It is the fullest and freshest compen- 
dium relating to swine breeding yet offered, Ilius- 
trated. 6x7 inches. 311 pages. Cloth., Price $1.50, 


Feeds and Feeding 

By W. A. Henry. This handbook for students 
and stockmen constitutes a compendium of practical 
and useful knowledge on Plant Growth and Animal 
Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, Feeding Animals and 
every detail pertaining to this important t 
It is thorough, accurate and reliable, and is the 
most vaJuabie contribution to live stocR literature 
in many years. All the latest and best tmformation 
is clearly and systematically presented, making the 
work indispensable to every Owner of live stock, 
6x9 inches. 658 pages. Cloth. Price §2 


Cider MaKer’s Handbook 

By J. M. Trowbridge. Contents: The properties 
of cider apple juice; apples, varieties and tests; 
apparatus for making cider; straining and filtering; 
fermentation; pasteurization; old method of cider 
making. It is a complete guide for the cider maker 
on a large or 1 Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 
119 pages. Cloth. 


Frvil Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 

By PF. A. Waugh. A practical guide to the pick- 
ing, storing, shipping and marketing of fruit. The 
principal subjects covered are the frnit market, 
fruit picking, sorting and packing, the fruit storage, 
evaporating, canning, statistics of the fruit trade, ~ 
fruit package laws, commission deelers and dealing, 
cold storage, etc. No progressive fruit grower can 
afford to be without this most valuable book, ITHus- 
trated, 5x7 inches. Cioth. Price $i. 


The Cereals in America 

By Thomas F. Hunt. If you raise five acres cf 
any kind of grain you cannot afford to be without 
this book. It is in every way the best book on 
the subject, Wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, rice, 
sorghum (kafir corn), and buckwheat are fully 
treated. If you have this book you have the latest 
and best that has been written on the subject, Illus- 
trated. 54x8 inches. 450 pages. Cloth, Price $1.75. 


The Potato 


By Samuel Fraser. A reliable guide on the culti- 
vation of the potato, its development, manuring and 
fertilizing, planting, tillage, sprays and spraying, 
breeding, new varieties, harvesting, storing, mar- 
keting, etc, etc. The most complete, reliable and 
authoritative work on the potato ever published. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 200 pages. Cloth, Price 75c. 


Farm Grasses of the United States 


By W. J. Spillman. A practical treatise on the 
grass civy, seeding, and management of meadows 
and pastures. Every phase of the subject is viewed 
from the farmers’ standpoint, Ulustrated, 5x7 inches. 
248 pages. Cloth. Price $i. 


Catalog Free to All 

Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 
116 pages, 6x9 inches, fully illustrated, thoroughiy 
indexed by titles and authors, and containing de- 
tailed descriptions of all the best books on rural 
and home topics, sent for four cents in stamps— 
which .only pays the postage. 


subject, 


small ilk 
Price $l. 


we pages. 


—_—_—. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Ptace, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, 111. 
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FARM 


MARKETS 


Volume 76 


Seeing an Agricultural Fair 


Experiences of a pioneer—Getting ready for the fair—Conducting farm work from the 


DEPARTMENT, THE WORLD’S NEWS, STARTS ON 


“Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble 


employment of man.”— Washington 


For Week Ending September 2, 1905 


fair grounds—Planning for seeing the departments—Arrangements for 
the afternoon— Special attractions and features for children 
—The races and other amusements—The fair 
as an educational institution. 


William H. Johnson, Franklin Co, O. 


HE fact is, farmers do not 
always plan the day or two 
spent at the fair with any 
degree of economy as to 
time or profit to the in- 
dividual members of the 
family. When my own 
family was small, my wife 
and I had no trouble see- 
ing the things at the fair 
that most interested us. 
But as time advanced and 
our flock numbered ten, we 
had our hands full to plan 
the annual visit to the fair, 
so as to get the most out 

of it for each individual 
w. 8. JOHNAON member. With six bouncing 
who has attendedevery boys and four girls, hav- 


state fair in Ohio for ‘ 
36 years. ing as many tempera- 
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ments and tastes, Rose Mary and I began to 
plan weeks in advance of the date set for the 
fair. The prenaration of the luncheon for so 
large a family was no small task. 

This made lots of trouble, as we had te leave 
the fair grounds very early in the afternoon 
(ingmy opinion the best part of the day), so as 
to get home in time to do chores and allow the 
women folks time to get supper for the hungry 
youngsters. This was too much for us, even 
with the help of half a dozen willing hands. 
As years passed and the family grew older, 
Rose Mary suggested that we prepare food for 
both dinner and supper on the fair grounds and 
remain there until about dark before starting 
home. A telephone in the house, connected with 
the long-distance exchange, it is an easy matter 


for the head of the family to step to the phone 
find out how things are going on the farm and 
on the fair grounds early in the evening and 
give directions for the following day. Again, 
the women folks are relieved of a lot of hard 
work, getting that late supper. 

There are thousands of individuals who wan- 
der about a fair grounds listlessly all day, with 
no special objective department or place in view. 
It is merely a day’s outing and the people are 
more interesting to them than the exhibits. In 
my own case, I am perhaps more interested in 
farm machinery than any other department. 
After a general survey of the various depart- 
ments with the whole family, which requires 
only an hour or so, we agree upon some cen- 
tral meeting place at 12.30, for the noon lunch- 
eon. We then separate, each going his or her 
way to see what is most interesting. -The 
women usually keep together, and spend con- 
siderable time in the domestic and fine arts de- 
partments the early part of the day, before the 
big crowd of curiosity lookers arrive. The 
youngest boy, who has a mechanical turn, stays 
with me. The others scatter, but the round-up 
at noon never fails. 

The afternoon, by the men, is given in part 
to a careful study of some of the prize winning 
animals in each department. In this way the 
boys get a,general knowledge of what consti- 
tutes a good animal. If you are interested in 
some particular breed, spend more time in that 
department than elsewhere. Find the owners of 
the prize winners, get acquainted and put your 
questions to them. This spirit is helpful to 
both exhibitor and visitor. The same is true 


in the farm product and fruit departments. 
& 
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GARDEN 


Look out for the new and promising fruits, veg- 
etables or grains on exhibition. Study not only 
the individual exhibits, but compare those 
shown by local organizations or counties. In 
other words, keep your finger on the pulse of 
the things shown each year. 

Don’t forget the hour set for the special at- 
cractions. Secure program of the day as soon 
as you reach the grounds. Plan so that these 
special features will not be missed. As a rule, 
they last for a short time only, and you must 
be on time, or the balloon will go up without 
you. The races are features of much interest 
to a large number of people; but more attrac- 


.tive to city folks than those from the country. 


As a rule, there are hundreds of other things 
on the grounds more helpful to the farmer than 
the races. Do not understand that I under- 
estimate the value of a good, clean race at an 
agricultural fair. I am a lover of good horses, 
and have owned some good steppers myself. 1 
like a good race, and so does every other mem- 
ber of my family, but we put these last on our 
program. 

In my opinion, the agricultural fair, as now 
conducted in Ohio, and other states, is one of 
our greatest educational institutions. It is a 
real school of the results of practical agriculture 
so successfully conducted in this country. 





SPORTING FAIRS DECLINING 

It is an indication of decided change for the 
better in the fairs of many leading counties 
to note that they are coming back more to the 
original objects of such shows, and giving them 
more agricultural value. There is a decided 
tendency to discourage the presence of a large 
number of fakirs and questionable exhibitions, 
and to give more space to exhibits, machinery, 
products, etc, pertaining to the farm. 

The period of the street fair has largely 
passed, so, likewise, there is an indication that 
the sporting element will soon d'sappear from 
the agricultural shows. In many leading coun- 
ties horse racing is being dispensed with, or 
held down materially, its place being taken by 
live stock shows of greater magnitude than 
any formerly held. 











APPROACH TO THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, OHIO STATE FAIR GROUNDS 








The buildings and grounds of the Ohio state fair are considered the largest and finest, and perhaps the best of any in this country. 
The grounds contain 115 acres, which have been beautifully parked, and on which have been arranged 17 acres of exposition buildings. 


The high character of the exhibits this year reflects great credit upon the management and the farmers of the Buckeye state. 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLES FOR EXHIBITION 


There has been much improvement of late 
years at our leading western state and county 
fairs in the arrangement of fruits and vegeta- 
bles. In many places there had been no special 
attention given to the arrangement of the ex- 
hibit to bring out the good qualities to best 
advantage. It is pleasing to note that most state 
fairs and many of the county fairs have men 
in charge of this department who exhibit con- 
siderable skill from an artistic point of view in 
the arrangement of fruits and vegetables so as 
to attract the eye. Exhibitors as a rule select 
fruit and vegetables of superior qualify for ex- 
hibition at fairs. Competition is sharp and the 
necessity of perfect specimens brought 
about a gracual change in the manner in which 
these products are exhibited. 

One of the handsomest and attractive 
exhibits of fruits we have ever seen was that 
shown by Lucas county, at the Ohio state fair 
last fall. The fruits, which comprised prac- 
tically the whole list of those available at that 
season, were neatly arranged on a large table 
about 20 feet square and in such a manner that 
the combination of varieties and colors at once 
attracted attention and prompted comment on 
the beauty of the products. Too frequently color 
on exhibition tables is overlooked. In addition 
to the systematic and artistic arrangement of 
the colors of the various varieties in the Lucas 
county exhibit, the table was entwined with 
delicate strings of myrtle, giving the whole a 
most attractive appearance. The sides of the 
table, dewn to the floor, were also gracefully 
decorated with wreaths and’strings of smilax. 
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A SOTABLE EASTERN FRUIT EXHIBIT. 

Among the most catchy features of the fruit 
exhibit during the past two years at the New 
York state fair have been the various designs, 
deftly and neatly arranged by an expert who 
has the tact to combine color with quality and 
variety. Special premiums are set aside for 
designs by professionals and amateurs, and 
these exhibits have attracted, 
attention from the general public than those of 
the individual plates of fruit that are usually 
seen at fairs. The exhibitions of fruit by the 
New York experiment station at Geneva have 
attracted more than ordinary attention. 

As a rule at most fairs not enough attention 
is given to the color combination with veg- 
etables. A handsome and interesting combina- 
tion was that of a local grange at a state fair 
last fall. A huge pyramid, containing vegetables 
of various kinds, was constructed, which at once 
attracted the attention of the passersby, whose 
comments upon the fine appearance of the in- 
dividual specimens and varieties were of the 
most complimentary character. 
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SHOWING GRAINS AND VEGETABLES. 
Such vegetables as potatoes can be shown to 
good advantage either in baskets or pans. A 
general exhibit is very attractive where choice 
specimens: are shown in one-haif peck or peck 
lots and exhibited in tin pans arranged on flat- 
top tables. An exhibit of this sort is much 
more attractive, interesting and valuable than 
where the same product is shown:in larger bulk 
and arranged in boxes or baskets, even on the 
same tables. The same may be said of toma- 
toes. A plate containing a sufficient number to 
form a regular pyramid is much more attractive 
than a basket filled to overflowing set on the 
same table. Squashes and pumpkins can usually 
be grouped together in pyramids. 
Field corn in many instances is shown in 
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large baskets, which are uninviting and detract 
from the real value of the exhibit. The most 
interesting and perhaps the most valuable way 
of showing corn of various kinds is to lay four 
to six ears of each variety upon a flat surface 
or a with a slight incline. A favorite 
method of exhibiting grains, such as wheat, 
bariey, etc, and seeds such as timothy, 
clover, alfalfa, etc, is placing these in pails or 
With glass. In many in- 
stances both west and east, exhibits of this sort 
are made in bags with the tops rolled back, but 
which cannot be As a conseqrence, 
seeds have frequently been badly mixed by mis- 
people as they pass. While much 
» said on this subject, the attractiveness 
of most any exhibit depends largely upon the 
individual’s ability to install it properly. 
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SHOWING LIVE STOCK AT FAIRS 
PROF TIIOMAS SHAW. 

The great fair season is on. Some sugges- 
tions may be offered in the hope of furnishing 
aid to amateurs in exhibiting. The old vet- 
erans of the show ring understand their business 
better than anyone else. Some of them have 
secrets that are their own in fitting and showing 
stock, and the great pity is that some of those 
secrets cie with them. 


THE WEEK BEFORE THE FAIR. 


The week before the fair is always an anxious 
one for the exhibitor, and also a busy one. Get- 
ting the food ready is quite an item. In this 
respect he must look well ahead. If he has an 
ample supply of cut feed put up in sacks and 
also meal, he is ‘pretty safe. He must usually 
depend on purchasing hay and green food where 
he exhibits. The former is bulky and the latter 
will not keep long. With plenty of good chopped 
hay in sacks, he will be able to so adjust the 
meal fed to the needs of the animals that they 
may be kept “on their feed,” and in proper 
tone. It is much more difficult to do this when 
the meal is fed directly and without admixture. 
Good alfalfa or clover well cured makes the best 
cut food, but some other kinds will answer. 

The animals should not be overcrowded with 
food on the way to the fair. The appetite will 
slacken on the journey, and it will be found 
far better to keep them under, rather than over- 
fed. The food given should of course be dry 
rather ihan possessed of much succulence, until 
the animals have reached their stalls and rested. 
Rest is the principal need after they have made 
the journey until weariness produced by the jour- 
ney is gone. Some animals will not take much 
water on the road, hence the precaution must 
be used not to give them tap much at one time, 
when the journey is ended. The more nearly 
they can be kept and fed as when they were at 
home the better. 

The washing should not begin until the ani- 
mals are thoroughly rested. It should then be 
followed up with all dispatch. The facilities 
for washing include soap, buckets and watcr, 
brushes and willing hands to use them. It is 
important that the work shall be pushed along 
speedily. The animals are taken to the fair 
to show them, and the longer the period they 
are in show trim the better for him who shows 
them. The scrubbing with soap and water 
should be sufficient to remove al! scurf and 
dust, and if a hose can be used to take away 
the excess of soap on the hair, so much the 
better. After the animals are dry, the more 
brushing from day to day the better for them. 
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While the exhibitor must guard his animals 
from being disturbed while at the fair, when 
no necessity exists for disturbance, he 
must ever be ready to give information. He 
should be courteous in all his answers. Though 
the questioner is so little acquainted with live 
stock that he may ask simple questions, he de- 
serves a courteous, civil answer, however much 
these questions may tax his patience. These 
animals were brought to the fair that visitors 
learn about them as well them. 
Vhile people should not be allowed to punch 
them up when they are tired, out of mere 
curiosity, there are visitors who may want to 
see them for a purpose, even under those condi- 
tions, and whose desire ought to be gratified. 

The character of the stalls or pens is a matter 
that rests with the management to furnish. 
They should have in view the comfort of the 
animals and the convenience of the exhibitors, 
also the facility with which they may be viewed, 
by the public.’ County fairs are frequently 
greatly at fault in this respect, and sometimes 
unnecessarily so. Where the pens for sheep and 
swine are without a gate, the judge who makes 
the awards is asked to do what no man can 
do so well as if the animals could be brought 
together when they are being judged. 
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AFTER THE FAIR, 


The task of the stockman who exhibits after 
the fair is by no means an easy one. The longer 
the fair circuit has been that he has traversed, 
the more difficult is it. It is not every stock- 
man who can let down a beast gracefully that 
has been hard pushed while it was being pre- 
pared for exhibition. The nature of the man- 
agement will be influenced by the object sought. 
If the animal is henceforth to be 1eserved for 
and not to be shown again, it may 
be turned out on pasture the nights get 
cool, but the grain part of the ration should 
be continued for a time and gradually 
Any sudden changes in the diet, up or down, 
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are not good. If, however, the animal is young, 
and is to be carried on another 
year, then the grain portion should be gradually 
lowered and made less stimulating, but not alto- 
gether withdrawn. 

The beast should also be given green food at 
the same time, at least to a reasonable extent. 
xyrain is forcing food, and if continued heavily 
through all the year, will certainly injure the 
development and vigor of the beast to which 
it is fed. Thus it will be found that the great 
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ART OF FITTING FOR TIIE SHOW 
does not consist so much in the knowledge of 
secrets about feeding that are of value, as know- 
ing how to feed an animal such foods as will 
produce development in due quantity without 
feeding in excess. It is the gradual, steady 
progress in development for a long term that 
wins, rather than the spurt or rapid develop- 
ment for a short term, and the gradual letting 
down after the show is even more important 
than the gradual building up. 

ADHERING TO BUSINESS. 

The stockman exhibits with the object, first, 
of winning prizes, and second, of making better 
sales in consequence. He should be at his post 
as much of the time as possibie. 

He can never know when a purchaser will 
come along, and he can never know what a sale 
to such a one may mean in relation to future 
sales. If he has to be absent it is greatly im- 
portant that the attendant in charge will know 
when he will return. 
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THE FAMILY AT THE FAIR 





SOCIAL & EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 


By T. B. WALDO: 


N all the wide range of 
activities and pleasures 
there is nothing quite so 
wholly a family matter 
as a typical agricultural 








fair. Father’s interests 
are there in the live 
stock and agricultural 

















displays; mother’s in the 
domestic and -fancywork 
exhibitions. And the children, who shall say 
that the children’s interests are not there, very 
much there? It is this family spirit which 
makes for the best success of a fair, and the 
management which takes into consideration this 
fact is the management which succeeds best. 
what part eagh member of the family 
shall have in the fair is largely a matter of 
circumstance and inclination, but every member 
should have a part, no matter how small. If 
mother is not sufiiciently interested to enter a 
loaf of bread, a jar of butter, her cake, or some 
beautiful product of her deft fingers, or father 
does not enter for some of the premiums, it is 
not to be expected that the boys and girls will 
take the interest in the practical side of the 
fair that they should. Each child should be 
encouraged to something, or to make 
something, to enter in competition for the 
prizes which every up-to-date fair management 
offers in its premium lists. 

That there is a growing tendency to interest 
children more, and to encourage their efforts, 

one of the happy signs of the times. The 
educational features which are being made 
much of in some of the best state, county, and 
even smaller fairs, tend to give the right in- 
centive to the children to show what they can 
do with their own peculiar talents. ‘This feature 
is one which cannot be too warmly commended, 
and its place among the exhibits should be made 
most conspicuous. 

The great complaint among patrons of the 
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fairs during the last few years. has been that 
in, many instances the practical side has given 
way to the entertainment side. This is unfor- 
tunately too true. The horse racing and the 
vaudeville features, fakirs’ row, and the gam- 
bling devices, have grown to be such conspic- 
uous features of some fairs that the original 
purpose in organizing a fair has almost been 
lost sight of. Now, however, there is a healthy 
reaction, and it is to be noted that the groups 
surrounding the domestic and educational dis- 
plays include not only the feminine visitors, but 
fond fathers are quite as interested in the work 
of the children as the mothers. 
REALLY A FAIR. 

‘“‘What did you see at the fair?” asked a white- 
haired old grandmother of her sturdy grandson, 
who had just returned from the annual agricul- 
tural display at the county seat. The small boy 
thrust his hands in his trousers’ pockeis and 
regarded his grandmother steadfastly for a few 
moments. “The fact is, grandmother,” said he, 
“I saw so much that I don’t know what I did 
see.”” In this he hit the keynote of the trouble 
which older heads have had in attending a great 
exhibition. They see so much that 
nothing; in other words, they see, but 
cannot remember; everything is a confusion in 
the mind. This is, in part, because they do not 
do their sightseeing systematically. 

Are the boys of the family especially inter- 
ested in any one subject? Are they fond of 
sheep, or cattle, or horses, or machinery? Take 
them to these displays first. Begin with the 
one that interests them most.and go over it 
thoroughly with them. Take an interest in each 
whether you are especially interested personally 
or not; sympathize with them when they en- 
thuse. When they have thoroughly examined 
these exhibits and gotten all there is in them, 
then lead them to other exhibits in order. Ask 
questions of the exhibitors. When,you have fin- 
ished with the live stock, then move on to the 
next departmment. Take each in turn. If prizes 
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have not been awarded, 
exercise your own judg- 
ment in the matter as to 
probabilities, and get the 
boys and girls to do like- 
wise. Then later, when 
awards are made, come 
back and see how near 
you were to picking the 
winners. 

The. physical state has 
much to do with the en- 
joyment of a fair, and 
with the good that can 
be gotten from it. If 
you are tired, seek the 
rest room, if there is one; 
if not, seek some quiet 
and retired spot and rest before you try to see 
more of the exhibits. Do not try to do all at 
once. The mind wearies as well as the body, 
and refuses to grasp all that the eyes see. Do 
an exhibit thoroughly and then rest, if it be 
but a few moments. 

THE PICNIC LUNCH. 

Not a few of the fairs offer wholesome dinner 
at a small sum, where good farm dishes are 
served with generous hands. But if the family 
be large, even the nominal figure asked for such 
a dinner makes a hole in the family pocketbook. 
In such cases iunch is usually brought. It is 
in this lunch hour that lie great possibilities 
for the social side of the fair. Every fair ground 
should have, though few do, a grove or picnic 
spot provided for those who choose to bring 
lunches with them. Fresh water should be 
available, plain tables and seats provided. The 
expense would not be large, and the returns 
would amply repay for the trouble. A lunch 
with no place to eat it, or with only the carriage 
or empty shed, is a most unsatisfactory meal. 
It is apt to be hurried through as rapidly as 
possible. This should not be. 

Man is a social creature, and at no time is 
he more social than when catering to the needs 
or the “inner man.” A grove in which a party 
of neighbors can get together to lunch is sure 
, to be so far appreciated 
that it will be actually 
one of the prime attrac- 
tions in drawing people 
to the fair. This seems 
like a broad statement, 
but it is true, neverthe- 
less. At no time during 
the year does the farmer 
have an opportunity of 
meeting so many friends 
and acquaintances from 
his own immediate dis- 
trict and from neighbor- 
ing towns and counties, 
as at the fair; friends 
whom he sees but once 
a year he sees there. He 
likes to talk with them; 
he likes to exchange 
views. No less does his 
good wife enjoy meeting 

[To 186. ] 
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Dates of Forthcoming 
fairs will be found in 
great detail on Page 198 
of this number. Preserve 
the magazine and keep 
these dates for your fu- 
ture reference. 
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THE PROMISE OF THE HARVEST 


Rounding Up “e Season’s Crops 


Generally excellent promise in the crops of the year— Northern grain farmers should realise 
satisfactory profits— Wheat crop practically made— Tentative estimates of ultimate 
yteld—Plenty of corn and hay means an active season in feeding live stock 
— Potatoes and apples less promising but too soon to measure 
totals— Special crops developing rapidly 


While weather conditions so far fhis season 
have not been ideal in many of the import- 
ant agricultural districts, yet the crop situation 
as a whole is remarkably satisfactory. The 
American farmer, with his skill and_ scien- 
tific practice of agriculture, is probably less de- 
pendent upon weather conditions than is his 
brother of the soil in any other country. With 
skillful drainage when the season is too wet, 
with careful methods of culture and conserving 
of moisture where the season is too dry, he 
wrings abundance from niggardly nature, where 
in earlier years, or with a less highly sys- 
tematized agriculture, a shortage would result. 
This year he has not had to contend with na- 
ture in her sterner moods, and while meteoro- 
logical conditions have not been entirely satis- 
factory, the result is abundance in almost every 
line of rural effort. 

King Corn, with an acreage that in the aggre- 
gate is larger than some European states, prom- 
ises at this stage of development a crop, which, 
while it may not break any records as to rate 
of yield, will, at least, give a full normal return, 
upon an acreage as large as was ever planted to 
any crop in any country, prior to this year. 


BRILLIANT PROMISE FOR CORN. 


The season for the preparation of the soil 
opened earlier than usual for plowing and se- 
curing a seedbed in unusually good tilth, Later, 
however, there was a decided recurrence of cold 
weather and at the regular period for planting 
the ground was wet and cold throughout the 
greater part of the corn belt. On this account 
the seeding was delayed until a date later than 
usual, but the fact that the bed was well pre- 
pared in advance enabled the planting of the 
crop very promptly as soon as weather con- 
ditions permitted. 

It is safe to say that on September 1 there 
is a promise for a corn crop little, if any, below 
the highest record ever made. The crop at this 
date, however, is still somewhat backward in 
development and will require more than normal 
heat during September, with killing frosts de- 
layed. If the present month of September now 
opening shall prove of the character indicated, 
1905 will go into history as one of the banner 
corn years. 

Threshing returns from the winter wheat belt 
more than maintain the high average indicated 
in our first returns a month ago. With the 
exception of Texas and Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
and parts of Kentucky, the yield is not only 
heavier than expected, but is above the normal 
for a series of years. 

In addition to the bumper rate of yield, the 
quality of the crop is reported remarkably high 
from practically every important district. Last 
month our preliminary returns of rate of yield 
indicated a crop of about 440,000,000 bushels. 
Enough additional data in the way of threshing 
yields have been received to show that later re- 
sults are fully up to the earlier showing, and it 
may not be too much to hope for a crop of 
450,000,000 bushels of winter wheat. 

In some respects the history of spring wheat 
is similar to that of winter this year. The sea- 


son opened very early and seeding was accom- 
plished much sooner than usual. After a large 
part of the seeding was done there was a return 
of wintry conditions, so that the crop germi- 
nated slowly, and made small growth in its 
early history. In the latter part of June it be- 
came evident that red or leaf rust was present 
throughout the northwest to an extent probably 
never before equaled. Early in July black rust 
was found to be prevalent in many of the most 
important districts of Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas. Naturally after the experience of 1903 the 
discovery of the widespread presence of black 
rust caused the greatest apprehension and from 
some directions there came stories of probable 
crop destruction. It will be recalled that Amer- 
ican Agriculturist sent an editorial rcpresenta- 
tive into the northwest at the first intimation of 
trouble and that from week to week the results 
of his observations have appeared in these col- 
umns. From the beginning he took a conserva- 
tive view of the situation, fully recognizing that 
black rust was present, but maintaining that 
while the crop was late, it had more than an 
even chance to mature ahead of the rust. The 
final result shows that this conclusion was cor- 
rect. With very limited exceptions black rust 
nowhere developed beyond the first infection 
and the result is that it has done no material 
damage to the crop. 

The favorable character of the early season 
permitted preparation of the seedbed in good 
shape and as a result there is an unusually 
heavy stand throughout practically all of the 
northwest. The heads are moderately long and 
well filled, and while the crop is not so heavy 
as it would have been, but for the leaf rust 
which destroyed the blade early, yet the final 
rate of yield will be fully up to the average, 
and upon the acreage planted will give a spring 
wheat crop of probably not less than 285,000,000 
bushels and possibly somewhat above that fig- 
ure. In the three principal states the crop will 
undoubtedly reach 200,000,000 bushels or more, 
although there will likely be some disappoint- 
ment at the quality, especially in the Red River 
valley, where the berry is likely to be somewhat 
shriveled, because of the great prevalence of 
leaf rust and considerable prevalence of head 
scab, just before harvest. 

OTIIER CEREALS MAKE EXCELLENT RETURNS. 

The oats crop, while of generous proportions, 
is not showing up quite as large as was ex- 
pected earlier. Too much rainfall over a good 
part of the belt during July, coming generaliy 
at time of harvest, or while the grain was in 
shock, resulted in some loss of quantity, through 
straw coming down and perhaps a further de- 
preciation of quality. There is no crup short- 
age, however, in any part of the belt and iu 
the northern territory ihe yield is phenomenal- 
ly heavy. Taken as a whole, the crop is rather 
larger than last year and of better quality. 

The story of small grains, rye and barley, 
varies little in detail from that of wheat and 
oats. In each case there is a normal acreage 
and a yield which is, if anything, slightly above 
normal figures. In the case of barley the heavy 


center of production is now in the spring wheat 
country and here this crop was unusually heavy 
and generally gathered under the most satis- 
factory conditions. 

GOOD SEASON FOR GROWTH,OF GRASS. 

The grass crop both in the east and west is 
heavy. This includes both meadows and pas- 
tures, the tame hays and clovers and the natural 
grasses. In the west, in particular, the season 
was entirely favorable to the growth of grass, 
and an unusually heavy yield was secured. 
There was too much rain, however, over a large 
part of the central valleys at time of haying 
and as a result, a considerable percentage of hay 
was lost and the quality of part of the crop 
was materially lowered. 

In spite of this the crop will be found fully 
as large as last year and ample for all require- 
ments. In the northwest particularly, where 
considerable dependence is placed upon the 
natural meadows for hay, the season was un- 
favorable to the securing of the crop. The 
growth in sloughs and natural meadows was 
unusually heavy, but the abundance of rainfall 
made it difficult to get at it and it is ques- 
tionable whether the outturn is as large as 
last year. This deficiency in slough hay, how- 
ever, is probably more than made up by the un- 
usual growth of natural grasses upon uplands 
throughout the territory, where natural grasses 
form the hay, so that the total crop will be 
ample. 


ONIONS ARE BEING HARVESTED 

This month will see the windup of the 1905 
onion harvest. As previously outlined in these 
columns, farmers for the past two or three 
weeks have been busy on early harvests, and 
now work is rapidly progressing with the main 
In some parts of northern onion pro- 
ducing states the harvest is a little late, and it 
will be well along in September before onions 
are all in the barns. 

As soon as possible American Agriculturist 
will present readers with its usual annual report 
on Onion crop yield in bushels by states. lit is 
too early to forecast the result of the harvest 
in actual tonnage, but a good idea can be 
gathered as to probable results. However, it 
must be borne in mind that reports received 
to date are merely tentative and are open to 
changes when final figures come in. From ad- 
vices now at hand it is evident that onions are 
maturing small in size throughout some of the 
leading producing states. 

This is a notable feature in Ohio, New York 
and New England, and may tend to offset in 
a large degree the substantial increase in acre- 
age in many sections of the states mentioned. 
It is of interest to note the diverse climatic in- 
fiuences affecting the crop east and west. In 
such states as Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana 
and Ohio at certain stages of development, ex- 
cessive rains were experienced, causing great 
loss of hundreds of acres. In New England, on 
the other hand, the onion crop has passed 
through one of the driest spells in years. 

Ohio, always an important factor, is not uni- 
formly full of promise this season. A liberal 
acreage was devoted to onions, but growers 
were compelled to fight against heavy rains and 
floods, which gave a poor stand, or else washed 
out a large proportion of the crop entire. It 
is significant that many Ohio correspondents 
tell of onions showing up small in size this 
year, and for that reason they are counting 
on a lighter yield per acre than last year. Of 
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course the harvest returns may change this out- 
look for the better. Some advices tell of an 
average around 200 bus per acre being secured. 

In New York there is complaint of onions 
not being fully developed, and on this account 
there is talk of the tonnage running light. It 
must be borne in mind that the acreage was 
increased to a large extent in sections of the 
Yield in Madison county is reported to 
be running 225 to 250 bushels per acre. In 
parts of New England, where they fertilize 
heavily, the crop is making 300 to 400 bushels 
to the acre. The outlook in southern New 
England bordering on Long Island sound prom- 
ises good; some reports claiming a better out- 
look than last season. 

Correspondents in sections of Noble, Elkhart, 
Kosciusko and Whitley counties, Ind, generally 
claim prospects for lighter average yield than 
normal, although in many districts the acreage 
was enlarged. Some reports from Jasper county 
are encouraging, telling of a yield of about 250 
bushels per acre. In Michigan the wet season 
has proved not wholly favorable; very few ad- 
vices claim full yields. In Wisconsin conditions 
irregular, some 


state. 


are somewhat 


SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 
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CRANBERRIES BETTER WEST THAN EAST 


With the cranberry harvest just under way 
in leading producing sections it is not possible 
to give at this early date actual figures regarding 
tonnage. However, American Agriculturist is 
in receipt of numerous reports from correspond- 
ents in eastern Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Wisconsin, the commercial producing districts 
of the United States, and from these a good 
idea of the crop outlook can be gathered. Gen- 
erally speaking prospects west are brighter than 
along the Atlantic coast. The consensus of opin- 
ion among Wisconsin producers is that the yield 
will prove equal to last season, and may pos- 
sibly run 10% heavier. The season is some- 
what late. In a few localities conditions are not 
flattering, but these are in a minority. Worms 
plentiful in some sections and their ravages, if 
unchecked, may mar the situation. No con- 
tracts for 1905 cranberries published in Wiscon- 
sin as yet. 

It is notable that advices from Massachusetts 
and New Jersey for the most part complain of 
damage by winterkill, early spring frosts and 





THE PROMISE IN POTATCGES 


The new potato crop is making good progress 
throughout important producing sections. As 
the main harvest is several weeks off, it is too 
early to give any definite figures regarding yield 
per acre and general size of the crop. In fact, 
weather conditions from now on will have much 
to do with determining this factor. Under 
favorable growing auspices a generous crop 
should be harvested, whereas should blight set 
in prior to digging, or other adverse destructive 
agent overtake potatoes, the yield might fall 
below the present promise. Therefore, pro- 
ducers for the time being will have to content 
themselves with conditions as they are, rather 
than endeavor to figure definitely regarding the 
size of the crop. 

Reports from leading potato producing coun- 
ties of New York, which is a dominant factor 
in supplying the eastern trade, are somewhat 
uneven. Various counties tell of prospects for 
about a normal yield. Whereas in others, con- 
ditions are less promising than they were last 
year. It must be borne in mind, however, that 

in comparing this season's potato 





reports being rather flattering, 
others the converse. 

It is notable that many west- 
ern growers are anticipating 
good prices for onions this year. 
This is particularly true in Mich- 
igan, where the not brilliant 
promise has encouraged holders. 
Some are talking 75 cents to $1 
per bushel. However, reports to 
American Agriculturist indicate 
that Michigan buyers are offer- 
ing in the neighborhood of 50 
cents. In Indiana white onions 
have sold at 75 cents to $1 per 
bushel, early harvest stock; no 
fixed quotations on reds or yel- 
Advices from Ohio tell of 
early sales of the new crop at 50 
cents per bushel or thereabouts; 





lows. 


One 
some growers say they will hold 
for 75 cents. Small lots of new 
onions have been selling in parts 
of Indiana at 70 cents. In New 
York sales are coming along at 
$1 to $1.25 per barrel f o b, but 
this is a little under the ideas of growers. In 
New England onions are moving in a small 
way at 50 to 60 cents per bushel. 


ever since. 





VARIED PROSPECTS FOR PEPPERMINT OIL 

Owing to the incredsed acreage devoted to 
peppermint in parts of the west, this season's 
more than usual interest. 
Our correspondents in Michigan, which, with 
Indiana and New York, comprises the leading 
peppermint producing district of the United 
States, say excessive rains have injured the crop 
to some extent. 

Distilling 


crop outlook is of 


commenced 


west two weeks ago. 


in some parts of the 

The promise in New York 
several correspondents tell 
of a prospective heavier yield than last season. 
Growers are naturally interested in market 
In Michigan buyers have been offer- 
ing around $2 ;er pound for the new oil. Some 
producers are talking $2.50 to $3. In sections 
of Indiana ruling bids are $1.75 to $2, a few 
sales are rumored as high as $3.40. In New 
York quotations range $2.25 to $2.50 per pound. 
The New York market for peppermint oil rules 
slow and easy. 


is generally good, 


prospects. 


other buildings outside. 





A Comfortable Pennsylvania Farm Home 


of the most 
sylvania is the 
of Harrisburg. 
in that section, for his son Jacob, about 1826, and has been in the family 


Hershey homestead in Dauphin county, 


Several additions have been made to the house, 
The farm is conducted as a dairy farm, with one 
of the best equipments found any place in the state. 
productive, yielding as high as 100 bushels of corn to the acre. 


worms, and the majority of correspondents say 
they look for the yield to fall slightly below 
last season. Of course there is the probability 
that Adverse conditions have been overdrawn, 
and harvesting returns may prove an agreeable 
disappointment. Scattered reports, particularly 
from Massachusetts, tell of a good crop in pros- 
pect. By some more or less significance is 
attached the estimate of the 1904 Massachusetts 
crop made by the Cape Cod cranberry growers’ 
association at last week’s annual convention. 
It claimed prospects pointed to about 178,800 
barrels against 256,000 barrels reported by 
railroads for the 1904 commercial crop. 

In New Jersey very few correspondents 
look for a yield equal to last season, and most 
talk of shrinkage. However, in certain districts 
it is claimed prospects have improved. Little or 
no contracting noted in the east yet. Growers 
generally evince confidence in the situation and 
some producers on Carpe Cod say they expect $5 
to $5.50 per barrel for the new crop. These 
are merely “talked” prices, however. Within 
a few weeks actual sales will be coming to 
light, both east and west. 


interesting and substantial country places in Penn- 
eight miles 
It was put up by Isaac Hershey, one of the first settlers 


The land is very 


crop with that of 1904, the latter 
yield was phenomenally heavy. 
Hence the general tendency 
might be to slightly depreciate 
the showing this season. Some 
blight is reported in sections of 
central and western New York, 
but it cannot be said that this 
is generally serious. 

The outlook in Maine is less 
brilliant than last season, when 
a bumper crop was secured there. 
Conditions in the extreme north- 
eastern part of the United States 
have been greatly dissimilar to 
those west this season. Many 
New England growers for sev- 
eral weeks suffered severely by 
drouth. This resulted in matur- 
ing potatoes rapidly and not giv- 
east ing them full growth. Corre- 
spondents estimate yields run- 
ning all the way from 60 to 80% 
as large as last year’s. The acre- 
age in Maine is liberal, however, 
possibly as heavy as ever before 
known. Replies from American Agriculturist’s 
correspondents in such leading counties of Mich- 
igan as Kent, Oswego and Oakland say the out- 
look is hardly so encouraging as last season, 
which, it must be borne in mind, was noted for 
its phenomenal heavy outturn. In parts of Wis- 
consin potatoes this season are small, due to 
various causes, perhaps excessive rains as much 
as anything. Correspondents in counties such 
as Chippewa, Columbia, Portage and Waupaca 
say they do not expect as heavy a yield per 
acre as was realized last season. Along the Red 
River valley in Minnesota the season has proved 
unusually wet, causing much rot in potatoes. 
Blight is quite prevalent in Clay county, accord- 
ing to correspondents; crop late, and none too 





as .well as 


promising. 


Sma)l Cabbages are often allowed to go to 
waste in the field. With but little or no ex- 
pense they can be stored where they will not 
be injured by frost. They are highly relished 
by chickens kept inside. Hang them to the side 
of the henhouse or scratching room, a few inches 
from the ground. This is an economical prac- 
tice for farmers who raise cabbage and poultry. 
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Social and Educational Features. 


[From Page 183.] 
her friends, and yet how few fairs 
take this into consideration and pro- 
vide a place for such social inter- 
course. 

Some of the larger state fairs now 
make splendid provision for the 
women and children. Day nurseries 
and rest rooms are provided. That 
these are appreciated is attested by the 
way in which they are patronized. The 
smaller fairs which cannot afford 
buildings for this purpose, can at least 
afford to put up tents, where mothers 
and children can find comfortable rest 
from the excitement and jostling of 
the crowd, and, as has already been 
pointed out, can make a feature of the 
lunch or picnic hour. 
SANITARY CONDITIONS 

Another point in which fair man- 
agements, especially the small fairs, 
are remiss, is in providing suitable 
lavatories and in looking after sani- 
tary conditions. Such provision as is 
made is almost invariably inadequate 
and inconvenient. No attention is paid 
to the fact that hundreds must use 
these facilities, and that many will 
take offense, because of the unsanitary 
conditions and the unhygienic ar- 
rangements. This matter should be 
given thorough and careful attention. 

Above all, demand the very highest 
moral tone in fairs. Thus only can the 
welfare of the family be safeguarded. 
Questionable entertainments, betting 
pools at the races, games of chance, 
all these are to be denounced as vig- 
orously as if they had invaded the 
precincts of your own home. At the 
“agricultural fair they become a fam- 
ily matter. Patronize the fairs by all 
means and leave not one member of 
the family at home. But demand that 
the fairs be worthy of your patronage 
and the presence of your children. 


Fertilizing the Wheat Piant. 


ARE IMPORTANT. 





I want a good general fertilizer for 
my crop of wheat. I would like to 
buy the materials and mix my own. 
What would be a good all round for- 
rnula? I have bought bone for sev- 
eral years and applied to wheat and 
rrass, but the former has grown very 
siowly and the latter has never made 
a good stand.—[George Maier, Cam- 
bria County, Pa. 

The results of many experiments 
with various forms of phosphatic fer- 
tilizers seem to indicate clearly that 
when these are applied to wheat the 
carrier or source of the phosphoric 
acid, whether raw bone meal, undis- 
solved rock phosphate, basic slag, acid 
} hosphate or tankage, does not mate- 
tially affect the yield, provided the 
material is finely ground. Nitrate of 
soda has been found to be the most 
effective carrier of nitrogen, although 
the difference in the effectiveness of 
the various carriers of nitrogen is not 
great when applied to wheat. While 
field experiments indicate that the 
relative importance of fertilizer con- 
stituents depends upon the soil through 
the drift area of the United States, 
phosphoric ,acid is the only fertilizer 
ingredient which, when applied singly 
has been found generally to increase 
the yield of wheat. 

The increase in the yield of straw 
has usually been greater than the in- 
crease in grain. For this reason the 
increased appearance, of the crop is 
generally greater than the increased 
vield of grain. The influence of fer- 
tilizers upon a seeding of timothy or 
clover when it accompanies a seeding 
of wheat is often decidedly favorable. 
Neither nitrogen nor potash, when 
used alone, produced any marked in- 
fluence on the yield, but both, and ni- 
trogen especially, when applied with 
phosphoric acid in proper proportions, 
appear to exert a favorable influence. 


FARM 


The Ohio experiment station has found 
that a complete fertilizer containing 
all three constituents has produced a 
much larger total increase than was 
produced by the constituents when 
used separately. Wheat does not ap- 
pear to be benefited directly by tht 
application of lime. If the needs 
liming, it is best applied to the land 
prior to the planting of corn in the 
regular rotation before wheat. 

A standard application of fertilizer 
may be said to be one that furnishes 
from ten to 2) pounds each of ammo- 
nia and potash and from 30 to 60 
pounds phosphoric acid. This can 
be obtained by applying from 250 to 
HOO pounds of commercial fertilizer. 
containing 4% ammonia, 12% available 
phosphoric acid and 4% potash. This 
is often referred to as the 4-12-4 for- 
mula, It is a grade that can usually 
be found on the market or mixed at 
home. At many experiment stations, 
it has been customary to apply one- 
fourth of the nitrogen in the fall, often 
in the form of dried blood, and the 
rest of the nitrogen in the spring in 
the form of nitrate of soda, on the 
theory that if the nitrogen is applied 
in the fall, in a soluble form, much of 
it will be lost through drainage dur- 
ing the winter. If nitrogen is applied 
in the spring, care should be taken 
to apply it before the wheat plant has 
made much growth. 


Watering and Grooming Farm Horses. 
R. C. OBRECHT, ILLINOIS, 


soil 





Many good horsemen prefer water- 
ing before feeding which, I think, 
is a good practice, especially in sum- 
mer, as the horse requires a large 
amount of water to supply the needs 
of the body. After perspiring almost 
all day, the horse comes in pretty 
rnuch exhausted in the evening, due 
to the loss of water and energy. Be- 
fore being fed his grain he should 
be given water and allowed to cool. 
If he is very warm only a limited 
emount should be given at one time, 
but he must be watered frequently 
until he gets all that he wants as soon 
as he is cool enough to take it. 

It is a good plan to allow a little 
time for the horse to cool off before 
giving him his evening grain ration. 
Some men allow them to stand and 
eat hay while they themselves are at 
supper and then feed the grain ration 
later. After standing all night the 
horse will be thirsty and will appre- 
ciate a drink the first thing in the 
morning. If water is given before 
feeding instead of after feeding, there 
will be no tendency to wash the food 
out of the stomach into the intestines. 

Large quantities of cold water taken 
into the stomach immediately after 
a meal tend to arrest digestion by 
cooling the stomach and diluting the 
digestive fluids which may cause colic. 
The grooming of horses is no small 
part of their care. They should be 
thoroughly cleaned at least once a day 
and preferably in the evening. 
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Now for Baling Hay—Three years 
ago a farmer in Shelby county, IIl, 
bought an Admiral hay press. Since 
that time 60 other farmers in that 
same county have each purchased a 
similar machine. This certainly speaks 
well for this hay press, which is mad2 
by the Admiral hay press company, 
Box 43, Kansas City, Mo. Purchas- 
ing an Admiral hay press makes the 
expense account go down, and _ the 
profit account go up. Of course, this 
is what every farmer or man who 
uses a hay press is looking for. If 
you want good, reliable information 
about hay presses, write these people 
and they will send you their hay press 
booklet and illustrations, which cover 
the subject very thoroughly. Do not 
forget to mention their adv in this 
issue when you write. 





INTERESTS 


To the Readers of American Agriculturist. 


It is with peculiar pleasure that the 
writer assumes the duties of the north- 
western editor of the American Agricul- 
turist. It is a privilege to be able to 
come thus in close touch with not fewer 
than a milhon of readers, residing as 
they do in all parts of the United States. 
Even the thought of writing for so many 
intelligent readers is inspiring. The man 
who would fail to do his best-in the 
presence of such an opportunity would 
show himself possessed of an insignifi- 
eant type of manhood. 

The writer has spent long 
gathering up the treasures of 
tural knowledge that lie everywhere in 
every state along the shores of the un- 
discovered. He has spent the major por- 
tion of a lifetime in storing these away 
in the safe of imperishable record, They 
will now be brought forth as occasion 
may require, and laid at the feet of the 
readers of these publications. 

Readers of the American Agriculturist, 
it is my desire on the very threshold of 
my work to greet you one and all with 
most cordial greeting, I cannot grasp the 
friendly hand of each, but the earnest 
desire to do so is nevertheless present, 
and you know doubtless that in the fu- 
ture life men will be rewarded for the 
good they honestly desire to do, but 
cannot do because of.the limitations of 
adverse environment. Please, therefore, 
in this matter, accept the intention for 
the deed. 

The duties of the agricultural editor 
are so many that their name is legion. 
He is like a sower going out toe sow seed 
which falls on all kinds of soil, but no 
matter what the nature of the ground, 
he ought to sow good seed. He is not 
like the husbandman who gave counsel 
that the ta” should be allowed to grow 
with the wheat until the harvest. It is 
his duty rather to show the husband- 
man how to prevent the tares from grow- 
ing in his agricultural practice, and how 
to get rid of them if they grow. It is 
his duty to admonish whenever he dis- 
covers the slightest deviation from cor- 
rect practice. It is equally his duty to 
seek out progressive methods in the line 
of agricultural advancement, and to 
hold them up as beacon lights for the 
guidance of the many. It is his duty 
to stand on the watch tower of agricul- 
tural advancement through all the days 
and months and years, that he may be 
able to keep the great army of his read-« 
ers in the van with reference to every- 
thing in the line of improved practice, 
Truly, his duties are legion, and his ree 
sponsibilities are great. Who ie entirely 
sufficient for these things? 

Readers of the American Agriculturist, 
come with me, and as we walk together 
we will try and do you good. I promise 
you that the best that I have wil! be 
yours. But I will expect some return. 
I will expect that the best that you have 
in the line of agricultural practice, you 
also will be ready to give, that it may 
be placed hefore every reader. The pleas- 
ure of giving, how sweet it is? Those 
who have once tasted it cannot but de- 
sire that the opportunities for giving will 
continue forever. Let mutual helpful- 
ness, therefore, be our motto, during all 
the days that we shall walk together 
in the illimitable fields of agricul- 
— development and practice.—[Thomas 
Shaw. 


years in 
agricul- 


Selection of Seed Grains—till. 
PROF THOMAS SHAW. 





My contention is, that the best 
method by far of improving grains is 
through selection of seed, accompa- 
nied by correct methods of tillage. I 
believe that where the conditions are 
favorable to the growth of any kind 
of grain, its stamina may be thus 
maintained indefinitely. It may be 
prevented not only from degenerating, 
but it may even be improved up to a 
certain limit. Improvement through 
the introduction of new varieties will 
always be confined to the few. Im- 
provement through sports that appear 
at intervals is too much of the nature 
of chance work, so to speak. Im- 
provement through a change of seed 
from near or far off sources is more 
or less costly, as has been shown, and 
it is also attended with hazard. But 
improvement through these two meth- 





ABSORBINE 


REMOVES 

BURSAL ENLARGEMENTS, 

T CKENED TISSUES 
INFILTRATED PARTS, and any 
PUFF OR SWELLING, CURES 
LAMENESS, ALLAYS PAIN 
without laying tne horse “. Does not 
blister, stain or remove the hair. $2.00 a 
bottle, delivered. Pamphlet 1-B free, 

ABSORBINE, JR.., for mankind,#1.00 

Bottle. Cures Synovitis, Weeping Sinew, 
Strains, Gouty or Rheumatic Deposits, 
ain. Book free. Manufactured only by 


HE PAPEG 
PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you a better silage and fill your 
6ilo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, neverdisappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need a 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co., Sox 11, Lima,N.Y. 





HARNESS 


We sell custom made oak-tanned leather harness dircct to the 
fadividual at factory prices. And we warrantitto be the best 
made forthe money. Only the finest selected stock used. Noth- 
fing cheap or trashy. Guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back. Illustrated catalogue Gand price bist free on request. 
THE KING HARNESS CO., 9 Lake St. ,Owego, Tioga Co. ,N.¥, 
G | NS FN G Culture and Profits of Ginseng 
FREE. Send forit. Address 


D. BRANDT, Box 616, Bremen, Ohio. 





SEEDS AND ROOTS, 
Prices low. 50 cent book on 





ee BEERY Tra | 
FOUR’ BITS IN ONE 


Cares Kickers, Runaways, Puilers, 
Shyers, ete. Send for Lit on Ten 
Days’ a! and circular showing 
the four distinct ways of using it 
Prof, J.R. Beery, Pleasant Hill, Obie, 





NEWTON’S Heave, Corch, Dis- 
temper and Indigestion Cure, 
& A veterinary specilic for wind, 
throat and stomach troubles. 
oP” Strong recommends. $1.00 per 
A can. Dealers. Mailor Ex. paid. 
The Newton Remedy Co., 
Toledo, Vhio. 





PRUSSIAN 
HEAVE POWDERS 
A guaranteed cure for Heaves. Cough. 
Distemper. throat and nasal troubles 
Dealers 50 cents. Matl 6C cents. 
Prussian REMEDY Co.. ST. PAUL. MINN. 











New York State Veterinary College 


thaca, N. Y. 
Iextended 


of Cornell University, 


Free tuition to New York State Students. 
announcement. Address 
Prof. JAMES LAW, F. R. C. V. 8., Director 





HAY PRESSES 
THE HENDRICKS. 


You have heard of them before;of course you 

ave. Everybody says 

they're sohandyand you 

ean run them with euch 

a light horee. Say: we 

have something clee we 

want to tell you and if 

you'll let us know where 

You are we will send 

—— - you our Free Catalogue. 
D. B. HENDRICKS & CO., Tenbroeck Ave., Kingston, N.Y. 
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THE WAY THEY TALK. 


“Scales in weighing order—working fine as silk. 
Have been weighing horses, cattle and other stuff on 


them. The more | use them the better I like them.” 
JAMES COCHRANE, Beloit, Wis. 


KNODIG PITLESS SCALES 


save you 835.00 to 650.00 on cost, absolutely accurate, 
Catalog tells 


alwaysin order. 


G ars. 
it ail yuaranteed 10 years 


Write for it. 
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Rational Pitiess Scale Co., 2111 Wyandotte 6t., Kansas Gity, Me. 
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is easy. It is entirely within the 
reach of any farmer. It is applicable 
to any kind of grain or crop grown 
locality, It is easily practicable 
ot costly. The benefits come in 
essive installments, 
IMPROVEMENT THROUGH SELECTION, 
farmer who sets out making 
ment through selection, should 


begin, if possible, with pure seed. By 
Du ed I mean seed true to name, 
wit ut admixture of other grains, 


from the seeds of noxious 
Suppose on the start some 
kinds of grain are mixed in with 
riety to be improved. The ten- 
to inerease in these as the 


dency 
years go by, through the individual 
plants of the variety or varieties not 
wanted. They will continually increase, 
if of the same vigor and productive- 


nes ss with the variety chosen for im- 
ment, until that time will arrive 
wh they will form as much of the 
D 3 the variety sought to be im- 
Absolute freedom from ad- 

is hard to find in grains, but 

ld not be a difficult matter to 
irieties at least reasonably free 
idmixture. Having found such 

of the variety which he wishes 

he ought to sow it on land 

ipted to its needs, that is well 

d to the production of a vigor- 

d and under conditions likely 

r early ripening. When the crop 

and earliest, he should secure 


FIELD- AND PASTURE 


stance, and thus the farmer manages 
from year to year. But even though 
the farmer should not care to take 
the trouble to select thus from favored 
portions of the field, he would make a 
decided advance by grading his seed 
thus from year to year, though he 
took it from the mass of the entire 
crop grown. 
CORRECT METHODS OF TILLAGE. 


The benefits from grading seed as 
described above may be neutralized 
by sowing it on land not fitted to re- 
ceive it. In fact, these will be secured 
im exact measure as the state of the 
land as to fertility and mechanical 
condition is suited to the needs of the 
srains. It would not be easy to deter- 
mine whether the grading of the seed 
er the proper preparation of the land 
is the more important consideration. 

One great mistake made by the 
farmers of the northwest especially, 
is the growing of so many crops in 
succession of the same variety of 
grain. The same is true of the prac- 
tice of the corn growers in much of 
the corn belt. Asa result, the balance 
or equilibrium of plant food in the 
land is lost. The drain on the various 
é€lements of plant food has been un- 
equal, because of the requirements of 
the plants thus grown. When that 
point is reached in which one element 
of plant food is present only in in- 
sufficient quantity, good yields cannot 
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ON THE NEW JERSEY GROUNDS OF THE INTERSTATE FAIR 


Exhibition building No 1 is one of the handsomest structures on the 


New Jersey state fair grounds. 


A good general view of this hall is shown 


he picture, taken by American Agriculturist last fall, when the building 


gaily decorated with flags. 


The management of the New Jersey fair 


ition deserves much credit for the erection and maintenance of struc- 


re of this character. 


always very popular with the 
tember will be no exception to those previously held. 
All the available space has been engaged and 


iT luabl 


and interesting. 


This building is devoted largely to domestic arts 


ladies. The fair the last week in 
The exhibits will 


Margerum promises some rare features for ge neral entertainment. 


h eed for the next year, unless the 
entir irea should be wanted for this 
crop It should be allowed to mature 
well before it is harvested. 


The crop should, if possible, be 
threshed so as to keep it frée from 
admixture with other grains. It should 
then be carefully winnowed by put- 
ting it through a good fanning mill. 
In doing this the aim should be to 
remove the light seed by a proper reg- 

ition of the wind, to remove the 

ill seed by allowing it to drop 
through a sereen into the chess box, 

| to remove the unduly large seed 
by throwing it over the tail board of 
the mill. The light seed may be ex- 
pected to produce grain lacking in 


vigor. The same is true of the small 

up to a certain limit. The un- 

ly large seeds are often light and 

have a tendency, it is thought, to pro- 
cuce open heads. 


A part at least of the grain should 
be sown on land well adapted to the 
production of good grain, and also as 
early maturing as may be practicable 
under the conditions. Seed is saved 
irom this crop as in the preceding in- 


be obtained, no matter what the char- 
acter of the seed, or the amount of 
the other elements of plant food that 
may be in the soil. The remedy in 
such instances is suitable fertilization, 
which may also include a modified ro- 
tation. Some of the troubles of wheat 
growers in the northwest are due to 
this cause and they will increase the 
longer such a system is practiced. 

The mechanical condition of the soil 
is much influenced by the rotation. 
Where the crop, let it be wheat, oats 
or corn, is grown long on the same 
land without any change in the rota- 
tion, the land becomes depleted of its 
supply of humus. When this hap- 
pens, more or less of impaction fol- 
lows, aeration is insufficient, the power 
of the land to hold moisture is les- 
sened, and available fertility becomes 
less. The plants grown suffer accord- 
ingly. The remedy is increase in the 
supply of humus, whether brought 
about by burying sod, applying barn- 
yard manure or plowing under green 
crops. It may also include drainage. 

MILLIONS OF INCREASE. 

By the simple method outlined 

above, I am satisfied that the crops of 


this country can be increased by mil- 
lions and millions of bushels every 
year. The methods by which such in- 
crease could be made are within the 
reach of everyone, and they can be 
adopted at once and ‘without any 
direct cash outlay. 





Dairy Cows from Green to Dry Feed. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 





The fact is now generally recognized 
that when during the period of lacta- 
tion in a dairy cow, the milk flow is 
allowed to fall off to any considerable 
extent, it is not possible to bring it 
up again to the former level by any 
system of feeding that can be adopt- 
cl until the cow has produced another 
c:lf. Of course, milk yields that have 
tius fallen away may be increased 
though they cannot be fully restored. 
Such falling off in milk production 
is certain to occur as soon as the sum- 
mer pastures begin to fail or even 
to lose their succulence, unless some 
measures are taken to prevent it. 

This result is as certain to follow 
as that the sun shines in the sky. 
How shall it be prevented. And 
how shall the dairy cow be changed 
from green food to food more dry 
with the least shrinkage in the milk 
fiow? The answer to this question 
will be modified specifically by local- 
ity, but some things may be said with 
reference to it that will apply to any 
locality. 

ADDED SUCCULENCE AND NUTRIMENT. 

As soon as the pastures begin to 
fail in quantity so that the cow must 
necessarily begin to work for her food 
unduly, supplemental food must be 
furnished. As soon as the grasses be- 
gin to materially lose their succulence, 
more succulent food should be pro- 
vided. The former may be furnished 
as mill feed or in the form of soiling 
fcod, the latter will be furnished as 
soiling food. If the dairyman can fur- 
nish both nutriment and succulence in 
ample supply in the soiling food, then 
outlay for mill feed is not necessary, 
and this certainly should be his aim. 

The soiling food at such a time will 
be peas and oats, alfalfa or some other 
soiling food preferably leguminous in 
character. Such food can be supplied 
in an ordinary season by exercising 
the necessary forethought. And here 
I desire to emphasize the wisdom of 


preventing shrinkage at such a time, , 


that is at a season when it is most 
likely to occur. 
AUTUMN PASTURES. 

Later, or in the autumn, it is dif- 
ferent. Succulence must then be ob- 
tained by grazing on autumn pastures, 
freshened by the rains But thesé 
must be supplemented by nutritioug 
foods in the cured or partially cured 
torm. These will probably be fur- 
nished in the form of corn or sorghum 
fodder, fed from the shock. Such pas- 
tures, however, will not be had unless 
forethought is used. They will no? 
possess abundant grass, unless the cat- 
tle have been removed from them 
early in the season. A great mistake 
with many dairymen is that they have 
no autumn pastures. The pastures are 
grazed so close in summer that they 
do not produce in autumn. Of course 
it may happen that autumn pastures 
may be wanting through no fault of 
the dairyman, but because of the 
character of the summer weather. If 
is should happen that autumn pas- 
tures and supplementary fodder 
should both be lacking, the farmer in 
19 cases out of 20 would be in fault. 

SUPPLEMENTAL AUTUMN FOoopS. 

Fodder corn and sorghum may be 
best fed in the field where the cows 
are being pastured. The feeding may 
begin before the corn is mature, and 
it should of course be continued until 
the cows are removed from the pas- 
tures to the sheds or stables. A quan- 


tity of corn or sorghum cut and fed | 
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Power For Fall 
Work. 


Are you going to do the fall work this 
year in the old, slow, tiresome way, or 
are you going to have on your farm a 
power that is safe, sure and efficient, 
that will save you money, and that can 
be applied to any machine you own? 
The papers are full of advertisements 
of farm powers, It's easy to buy an en- 
gine. But the great point is that you 
want to know things; what size 
power to buy for your work; how to 
use that power; how to avoid waste, 
That’s the reason why we dont ' 
want totell you here in this adver- . ( 
tisement what to buy. We : 
want to talk it over first. We | 
want one of our experienced 
mento analyze your proposi- 
tion. Don’t you think it will 
pay you to sit down right now 
and write a letter to Fairbanks 
Power men? It won't cost you 
anything to find out what they’ve 
got tosay. It'sachance to get 
alot of useful, instructive infor- 
mation. WrFite for free book on 
Farm Power. 


ADDRESS 
Fairbanks Farm Power Men, 


THE 


FAIRBANKS CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Scales, trucks, valves and fittings, 
gas and gasoline engines, farm ma- 
chines, machine tools, factory 
power transmission, factory 
supplies. 
New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
Syracuse, Pittsburg, 
Hartford, Bangor, Me., 
London, England, 
Glasgow, Scowiand, 


Albany, 
Boston, 
Buffalo, 








Best Cutters 


for Basilage and Dry Potter because of their rapid 
» Smooth, easy rupw 
p=. y ug and light power to 





The Galz2-Baldwin 
ond Baldwin Cutters 


They cut feed in four lengths and elewate any height 
straight away or aside, and donot clog. Btron PAT 
feed with safety devices to preclude all accidents. 
Various sizes for hand and power. Study them and 
you will know why they are superior to all others. 
Ask for catalog. 


Ghe Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
Box 120, Chicopee Palis, Mass. 











Hydraulic 
—FOR— 
. > CIDER, WINE, 
== ete. Greatest ca- 
4 ty, best results with least power. Steel beams, 
ie, etc. Great strength and durability. Safety 
device prevents breakage. Different sizes and capac- 
ities. New S jal Foatures This Year. 
Gasoline engines, stationary, portable and traction. 
A. B. Farquhar Co's. Bollers, Engines, Sew 
“ Mills, Threshers. Ask for catalogue. 


Monarch Machinery Go., 
Roomt5?. 89 Certiaendt St., ‘ow vob City. | 





























A GOOD WAY TO 
aii BEGIN A LETTER 
When 0 an rti is to say: 
our adv. in the old, reliable Aw ‘aot Ty 
t the next time. You'll get a more prompt reply 
you ever did before. 
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daily by strewing it over the pastures, 
putting it on fresh ground every time 
it is fed, will keep up an ample milk 
fiow with but little expenditure of 
labor. When the corn fodder is suf- 
ficientiy mature, it may be cut with 
the corn harvester and shocked and 
fed from the shock. 

Likewise, when the sorghum is suf- 
ficiently mature, it may be cut with 
the corn harvester, binder or mower, 
according to the way in which it has 
been grown, and fed from the shock or 
cock, according to the mode of curing 
adopted. Such food will prove satis- 
factory, and if the autumn pastures 
are also succulent, should render un- 
necessary the feeding of grain or meal 
until the cows are stabled; but if the 
} astures should be wanting, then meal 
would be a necessity. 

SUCCULENCE WHEN IN STABLE, 

As soon as the cows are stabled at 
night, and this should begin before the 
1‘ghts get cold, then corn silage wili 
furnish the requisite succulence and 
it will furnish it more cheaply, Where 
corn can be grown successfully, than 
i.ny other-food.. Mangels will answer 
<3 well, but are more costly. As thus 
outlined, cows will be changed from 
sreen to dry feed without hindrance 
to the milk yields, and the flesh of 
the cows should in the meantime be 
: ustained, * 

Whether corn or sorghum will best 
rerve the purpose for feeding on the 

astures, will depend in a considerable 
‘egree on locality. Where sorghum 
frows readily and in good form, it is 
etter relished by cows and will pro- 
“uce more food to the acre. Corn will 
robably answer best in a northerly 
limate, as it will be a surer crop. 





The Cowpea as Silage and as Hay. 


The cowpea has become the leading 
eguminous crop of the southern 
ates. In a recent bulletin Prof C. F. 
jooane says it will doubtless become 
210re popular and highly appreciated 
hen its full value becomes better 
Inown. It is not only valuable as a 
forage crop, but it also ranks high as 
i. soil improver, and will be largely 
sed for this purpose when the south- 
rn farmer realizes the necessity of 

‘guminous plants in his farm econ- 

my and adopts rotations to include 
these crops. Cowpeas have been 
frown at the Maryland experiment 
‘tation for a number of years, and 
1sed chiefly as a green manure; but 

uring the past few years they have 

‘en deemed more profitable to utilize 
'. some way as feed for stock. For 
t1is purpose the cowpeas have been 

ade into hay and silage. They have 

‘en seeded with an ordinary grain 

rill, at the rate of four to five pecks 
1er acre, setting the drill on the oats 

ale, any time from May 20 to July, 
ut the results here have usually fa- 
-ored seeding from June 10 to 15. 
‘ everal varieties have been tested, but 
©> far the most satisfactory results 
ive been secured with Wonderful 
cr Unknown. 

For hay the plants were cut with a 
mowing machine, and allowed to wilt 
thoroughly, then raked into windrows 
ond placed in small cocks, where they 
remained until well cured. The cocks 
were turned over a couple of hours 
lefore hauling in so as to dry the bot- 
tums. Hay made in this manner 
: 1r0uld retain the leaves and be a nice 
rreen. In making hay of the Black, 
\Thip-poor-will, Clay and _ varieties 
tliat produce considerable seed, in this 
rection, a good time to cut is when 
tie first pods begin to turn yellow. 
"he Wonderful variety will not ma- 
ture seed in this latitude, and it will 
« ‘ten have to be cut before any pods 
rre formed, and to this extent is not 
«£ as good quality as some other varie- 
t'es, but it will produce more hay. 
Cowpeas should give from 1% to 2% 
tons of hay per acre. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


In making silage the peas should 
be cut at the same stage as for hay, 
with a mowing machine, raked up 


with the horse rake, hauled in at once. 


Peas may be put 
cutting, but of 


and put in the silo. 

in the silo without 
course will take up space and 
pack closer if run through a cutter. 
Lowpeas may be put into the silo with 
corn. For this purpose it is well to 
run them through the cutter, that 
they will be mixed about one-third 
peas and two-thirds corn. They should 
yield from six to ten tons of silage per 


acre. 


less 


sO 


—_ 


Sheep-Killing Dogs Trapped—Last 
winter I discovered my sheep had been 
run by dogs; the whole flock, 90, run 
to exhaustion; three dead, and eight 
badly bitten. One of these has since 
died. A neighbor and I tracked the 
dogs in the light snow several miles, 
but lost trace at last in a multitude of 
dog tracks. Since dogs will usually 
return to feast on their victims, I 
made a trap to catch the culprits. 
Rails were brought to the pasture lot 
and a pen made, a rail in length and 
breadth and about 6 feet high, grad- 
ually narrowing tili the top was con- 
siderably smaller than the bottom. 
Several larger rails were placed on top 
and wired down with hay baling wire. 
The dead sheep with pelts removed 
were in the trap, and the live ones 
removed from the pasture. Every 
morning when looking after the trap, 
T took my gun and in a few days found 
the dogs feasting. Their tracks were 
the same size as the dogs we had fol- 
lowed and I found hair on the 
fences similar in color to that of the 
dogs caught. I do not doubt they did 
the mischief.—[George C. Myerholts, 
Ottawa County, O. 





also 


Why I Prefer Duroc-Jersey Reds— 
I have handled a number of hogs of 
various kinds in the last ten years and 
I find that this breed will farrow 
many pigs and raise aS many as any 
other breed. My sows generally far- 
row from seven to 13 and raise from 
seven to ten. They will fatten at any 
age, they are very hardy and the sows 
“are usually good mothers for they are 
very tame, gentle and easy to handle. 
I like to sell my breeding stock when 
from eight to ten weeks old. I sell 
when they weigh from 140 to 200 
pounds each..I feed my breeding 
stock twice a day with white feed, 
bran and oats, about a quart of each 
mixed with water for three hogs, mak- 
ing about four gallons of swill. I 
throw a little stock food in the swill. 
Sometimes I feed a little oil meal four 
or five times a week. I give them a 
lot of exercise by letting them run in 
orchards. I feed about the same feed 
the year around, with one feed of corn 
in the evening, giving about one quart 
shelled corn to each animal weigh: 
ing from 200 to 600 pounds.—[W. F. 
Harshman, Maryland. 

Millet on Old Hay Field—While we 
cannot call millet a new crop, yet we 
seldom see a field of it in our vicinity. 
We had a four-acre piece to hay which 
had completely run out. We secured 
only two loads and those consisted 
largely of daisies. As soon as that 
was off, the ground was plowed and 
prepared as if for grain and the mil- 
let broadcasted, about a bushel to the 
acre. A drouth came and the seed lay 
in the ground for a month. Early in 
August the rain came and the millet 
also. We could almost see it grow. 
It was left until frost was expected, 
when it was cut and when wilted put 
in cocks to cure like clover. Drew 
in eight large loads and fed to cattle 
as needed. Fed to cows moderately 
in connection with something else we 
find it very satisfactory, increasing the 
milk flow.—[Mrs George Gray, Otsego 
County, N Y. 


as 


“I saw your advin old reliable A A.” 








Advantages of the Hand Separator. 


GEORGE R. TAYLOR, ONT AGRI COLLEGE, 

I consider the ‘hand separator prob- 
lem one of the most important ques- 
tions before our dairymen. It is ex- 
tremely important that the farmer 
should understand how to operate the 
separator and get the best results. He 
should also understand the processes 
in caring for the cream. In my expe- 
rience, some of the most potent fac- 
tors and causes of poor cream are: 1, 
Improper care of cream after sepa- 
rating; 2, having the separator in an 
impure atmosphere; 3, carelessness in 
washing the separator or neglecting 
to wash it each time after being used; 
4, skimming a cream too low in butter 
fat. The latter cause may be easily 
overcome with a little extra care on 
the part of the pérsoh operating the 
separator, and cream poor in butter 
fat or one containing a large amount 
of skim milk is objectionable for many 
reasons, both to the farmer and to the 
creamery men. 


A separator agent, who advocates a 


thin cream and washing the separa- 
tor once a day or only when conven- 
ient is not, in my opinion, working 
for the best interests of the dairy in- 
dustry. Thin cream contains a large 
amount of skim milk, which is valu- 
able 
poses. It requires more water and 
ice for cooling and in it the conditions 
are more favorable for the rapid de- 
velopment of lactic acid and bad 
fiavors. The hand separator has many 
advantages over the shallow pan and 
deep setting methods of creaming 
milk. 

Some of the advantages ,as I saw 
them recently, from the use of a hand 
separator are: 1, The loss of fat in 
the cream is reduced to a minimum; 
2, the saving in cost of utensils and 
space required for their accommoda- 
tion; 3, it gives a better and more uni- 
form quality of cream and butter; 4, 
the richness of the cream can be easily 
regulated; 5, it saves labor in washing 
utensils and the handling of ice for 
cooling purposes; 6, the skim milk 
is in the best possible condition for 
feeding stock. 


COST AND MANAGEMENT. 


The usual cost of a hand separator 
ranges from $50 to $150 or more, ac- 
cording to the size and capacity. They 
will skim from 150 to 700 pounds of 
milk per hour. A separator having a 
eapacity of 450 pounds per hour is of 
sufficient size where from eight to ten 
cows are kept. In choosing a separa- 
tor, a farmer should select one with a 
capacity somewhat larger than that 
required for immediate use. The feed 
tap may be slightly closed and the 
skimming done with the separator 
running a little below its capacity. 

Some of the points of merit which 
a hand separator should possess are: 
1, Simplicity in method of construc- 
tion; 2, cheapness and durability; 3, 
maximum capacity and minimum 
power required to run it; 4, closeness 
of separation; 5, desired richness of 
cream; 6, ease of cleaning. 

LOCATION AN IMPORTANT FACTOR. 

A well-protected room should be 
selected, where the air can be kept 
perfectly pure and where ventilation is 
good. The frame of the separator 
should be fastened securely to a solid 
foundation. Before the separator is 
started, all parts should be thoroughly 
cleaned and all bearings well oiled, 
In some sections, it is considered a 
good practice to flush the oil holes 


to the farmer for feeding pur- | 





with coal oil or kerosene once every 
week or ten days. This remov.; tie | 


Don’t break yourback and kill your 
horses with a high wheel wagon, 
For comfort’s sake get an 


It will save you time and money. A 
set of Electric Stee?! Wheels will 
| make your oll wacon new at small 
cost. Write for catalogue. Itisfree, 





MINERAL 
HEAVE 


DAY’ % 3 PACKAGE 
ABSCLUTELY @ will cure any ee 

PURE or your money will be 
ONLY POSITIVE 


refunded. 
int 
PERMANENT $1 PACKAGE w 


cure ordinary cases, 
Sent post paid on 
receipt of price. 

AGENTS WANTED 


eH a A 


and 
Evil 
Do yourself what horse doctors 
charge big prices for trying to do. Cure 
Fistula or Poll Evil in 16 to 8 days. 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
isa wonder—guaranteed to cure any case— 
money back if it fails. No cutting—no ecar. 
Leaves the horse sound and smooth. Free 
Book tells all about it—a good book for any 
horse owner tohave. Write for it. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemiata, 
21 Union Stock Yards, - Chicago, IL 











OUR BEST WISHES 


go to the man = 
who has a lame 
horse, Lameness 
means loss-either 
=. or money. 
Save it all by using 


oo & estiehte remedy for § 
Splints, Curbs, etc., and all forms of Lameness. 
Cures without a blemish as it does n t blister. 
Price $1; sixfor $6. Asa liniment for mily use 
it has no equal. Ask your druggist for KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN CURE, also," Treatise on the Horse and 
his es,"* the book free, or address 

Dr. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT- 




















Ten Dollars a Da 


or more parte lost by the idleness of a horse from 


sore neck, shoulders or like trouble, just when his 


services are most need 


Bickmore’s Gall Cure 


™ is guaranteed 
tocure the most 
stubborn case 
of Harness or 


g ete., while you 

<2 o a work the horse. 

fe - ee = td sale = all 

ealers whoare 

BE SURE AND WORK THE HORSE: authorized: “to 

money if it does not do just as we say. Sample sent 
te while you have it in mind. 


fori0cents. Wri 
BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Box 507, Old Town,Me. || 


ay 




















THRIFTY FARMERS are Invited to settle in the 

State of Maryland, where 

they will finda a and healthful climate, first 

class markets for their products and plenty of land 

at reasonabie prices, Maps and descriptive pan- 
ee will be sent free upon application to 

- Badenboep, Sec., State Board of Immicratien. Baltimore, B4. 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«<I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” You will find it will 
bring’ you a prompt reply and very 
courteoug treatment. Our advertisers 
are glad to send catalogs to and answer 
questions for our readers. 
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thick oil and grit and adds greatly to A loss of fat must be expected when then be removed and the speed al- <A close examination leads one to be: 
the easy running of the machine. the separator is not running at the lowed to run down of its own accord. lieve that the ideal sawmill is pro» 
4 Sufficient water at a temperature of required speed, or when the milk is All parts of the separator should be duced by the DeLoach Mill Mfg Co ot . 
; {10 degrees should be added to fill the below a certain temperature, or when thoroughly washed, first in tepid Atlanta, Ga, whose advertisement ap- 
. howl to wet and warm the surface, more than a certain amount of milk water, afterward scalded, and then pears in another column. It i3 simple, 
thus preventing the cream from stick- is run through in a given time. Milk placed in a pure, dry atmosphere until strong and durable, and does more 
: ing. The milk should then be turned separates best when fresh and at a_ required for further use. and better work than any other miil 
, on full flow and the feed pan kept well temperature of 90 to 100 degrees. If oo of which we have knowledge. The 
1 filled until the milk is all in. The speed the milk has been allowed to cool be- A Simple Sawmill—The fewer parts catalog of this firm is well worth 
b hould be kept well up and as uniform low 85 degrees, it should be heated there are in anything, the less likely having. 
L as possible at all times. Three things again before separating, if close skim- it is to get out of order. That is self- 
= should be constantly watched: 1, ming is desired. When the milk is evident. And when an article is sim- 


The speed,of the bowl; 2, the temper- all run through, the cream should be ply made and yet does the same and PPB eB re tgere poe hd oye 


ature of the milk; and 3, the feed flushed from the bowl with a little more work than a complicated ma- work it is doing for farmers.—[E. L. 
of the milk to the bowl. warm or skim milk. The power should chine, the ideal is closely approacheds Clark, Dutchess County, N Y. ; 
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1872 1905 
Montgomery Ward €> Co.’s 


|Big Catalog FR 


HIS NEW CATALOGUE, No. 74, for the season 1905-6, just from the press, is the largest in size and the 
most complete in contents of any general merchandise catalogue ever issued, and is filled from cover to 
cover with the lowest prices at which highest quality goods were ever sold. There never before was gath- 

ered into any one book so marvelous a collection of desirable goods of every kind at such money-saving prices. 

Three million families—about ten million people—are going to save a lot of good 

money by having on hand and ordering their goods from this massive catalogue. 

We know by past experience that those who make free use of it will save from $50.00 upwards during a year’s 

time. We invite you to be one of them. 


Our No. 74 Catalogue and Buyer’s Guide is a Necessity 
to the farmer, the planter, the miner, the lumberman, the hotel keeper, the railroad man, the teacher, the 
mechanic—in fact to every resident of the country, the large town, the village and hamlet. 

Despite the great value of this mammoth catalogue to you and the large cost to us, to prepare, print, and dis- 
tribute it, we shall GIVE ONE COPY FREE to every grown person who asks for it, provided-he does not 
reside ina city of fifty thousand or more, orein Cook County, Illinois. 

Everything you eat, wear and use is found in our No. 74 Cata- The prices in our No. 74 Catalogue are uniform and the same 


logue in the highest erades, latest styles, best qualities, standard  t0allalike—therichandthe poor. We do not raise our prices 


makes and absolutely honest values, at the very lowest prices. when we deal with the wealthy, nor can those in moderate or poor 
nd a" ae circumstances do better for themselves anywhere than to buy at 





cc I, r 


You take no chances in buying u : ; i ; tnoe § 
cla) fp u-tor any reason watever, youare nt sated.” ‘SU Seabed ted Prone oe high @neality woods 
, REMEMBER —No such offer as this was ever before made you. We offer you the Genuine, Up-to-Date 
Montgomery Ward & Co. large Catalogue without a penny’s expense to you. Thisis no partial list, no incom- 
plete book, but the largest, newest, complete Catalogue—just off the press. 
A Word About Ourselves—Our establishment comprises seven large buildings, covering more than 
fifty acres of floor space. We are the original, largest and most favorably known Catalogue House in 























the world. We have a successful record of a third of a century to which we refer with pride. Our custom- 
ers are our friends, and they are found the world over. We have honestly acquired our reputation for selling 
goods of quality at fairest prices, such as no other concern has been able to meet. 
We absolutely refuse to sell snide goods or trash at any price. 
1 Montgomery Ward & Co.’s New No. 74 Catalogue compriSes 1200 large pages, full of accurate 
: 7 illustrations and truthful descriptions, without exaggeration or misrepresentation. It describes over 
126,000 articles, such as everyone uses every day— 
' = a goods 4 you use, — sm quality | Cut here, fill in carefully, and send to Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 
: and lower price than you can obtain them in your ; 
, home stores or anywhere else but of us. We Lave ager hums Cangas aay 6 ee ee ee. 1S ee 
heretofore asked everyone to send us fifteen cents 
to partly pay postage, as a guarantee of good faith, I saw your advin Sept. American Agriculturist. R.F. D.No.__ 
: but we will NOW give you a copy absolutely 
‘ without charge of any kind—delivered at our ex- Name eo 
i pense—providing hae show you desire to possess . 
; it, by just writing and asking for a copy. | post Office. 
1 That's all we require. Do you want it? Do you 
want to save part of your necessary expenses? c Stat 
.| Do you want to get some things that you cannot teat ee? 
- é secure near home? This large, complete, up-to- 
a as date, No 74 Catalogue makes it possible and easy for you to own, use and enjoy many things of which you have 
4 frequent need, but which the usual prices asked by others have compelled you to do without. Get this Cata- 
ste logue and consult it freely and often. Those who use it most save the most. 


Send your name and addres: carefully written on a postal card, or in a letter, or attachedto your next order —or fill out this coupon. 
Either way that is easiest. Just say “Send me free and prepaid one copy of your new No. 74 remeneye " Dothis now. 


Seat | Montgomery Ward €& Co., Uiiiists Chicago 
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ORCHARD AND FOREST 


‘The name Keen Kutter 
eliminates a/I uncertainty in tool buying. 

As this brand covers a complete line of tools, all you need remem. 
ber in buying a tool of any kind is the one name Keen Kutter. 
Keen Kutter Tools are without reserve or qualification the 
best tools that money, brains and skill can groduce. No 
matter how much you pay, no matter who you may 
have thought to be the best maker of a particular kind 
of tool, you cannot get any tool, anywhere, better 
than those soid under the name of Keen Kutter. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Keen Kutter tools 
write us and we will see that youare supplied, 


KEEN KUTTER 


Tools recewed the Grand Prize at the St. Louis Exposition--the only such award ever given a complese 
line of tools. 
Some kinds of Keen! Kutter Tools 


Chisels, Knives of all kinds, 
Mair Clippers, Scissors, 
Shears, Adzes, Axes, 
Brush Hooks, Chop- 
pers, Corn Knives, 
Cleavers, Hay 
Knives, Scythes, 
Saws, Horse 
Shears, Tool 
Cabinets, 
Etc. 


** The 
Recollection 
of Quality 
Remains Long 
After the 
Price is 
Forgotten.” 


Send for Tool Booklet. Trade Mark Registered. 


St. Louls, Mo. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 298 Broadway, N. Y, 


, an 


| cluded. ) 


| that a stranger 











Good Housekeeping 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE MOST FASCINATING AND 


USEFUL CHARACTER. REACHES OVER A MILLION READERS 











Goop JIOUSEKEEPING stands alone in the magazine field, Its aim is to help every home. 
maker and every other member of the family. It does this in such a pleasing way that it is interest- 
ing as well as helpful. It caters primarily to that largest of all classes—those whose income 
necessitates their watching the outgo—who must make the money go farthest, This is equally 
true, whether in the city or in the country, and that it meets along felt want is clearly shown 
by its tremendous growth from a mere handful of readers five yearsgago, when it was bought 
by its present Publishers, to over a million readers to-day. Asan evidence of its broad interest, 
note the following listof leading articles in the September issue, There are hundreds of other 
paragraphs among which exch reader is sure to find something of more value than the price 
of a whole year’s subscription, 


Some September Features 


Alice Ward Bailey 
Jeanne Constentin 





Lady Help. Illustrated by F. R. Gruger . 
The French Girl at School. Iilustrated 
Looking Pretty in the Morning 
Illustrated by Katherine Richardson 
Little Gardens Indoors—I 
Illustrated from photographs . . Clarence Moores Weed 
Light Housekeeping “Don'ts” . . Mrs. C. DeWitt 
The Bride’s Primer. Illustrated in colors by F. Strothmann 
Homelike Rooms. lustratec . ; : ‘ 
A Cottage Design of Real Charm. iiiustrated 
The Piano. Mr. Bauer on Music-Loving Americans. 
Illustrated . ° ° ‘ 4 
The Ideals of «2 Hindu Household 
Heraldry for Women. _Ilustrated 
Denver’s Sleeping Porches. Illustrated . 


Augusta Kortrecht 


Ethelyn Middleton 
Swami Abhedananda 
Mabel Ward Cameron 
Edwin L. Sabin 


A Dust-Proof House, by Grandma 
A Blue and White Bedroom, by 
House, by Marion W. Sloan, 

Itints for Home Builders, 


to Refurnish, by Patty Lawrence. 
Dusthater, When Buying Furniture, by J. M. 
Elizabeth Douglas, When Buildine the New 
Miniature Housekeeping, by Louise E. Dew 
Who Is My Neighbor ? : : Ella Morris Kretschmar 
Home Life in the Boarding Schoo! Mabel Whitman 


COOKERY—The Best in the World—FASHIONS 
(regular price $1.0) and this journal 


SEND US $1.50 both one year either new or renewal, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
Homestead Building. 52 Lafayette Place, Marquette Building. 





and we will send you Goop HousEKEEPING 


| plowing at a light depth. 
| once a week with a spring drag or cul- 





| sect pests. 





Money Prizes tor Native Nuts. 


Most boys and girls know of some 
particular nut tree which is a favorite 
with them. The editor of this paper, 
in his boyhood days, distinctly remem- 
bers the .ovcatien of one hickory tree 
which bore especially large nuts with 
exceedingly thin shell. Many of 
these nuts measured from 3% to 4% 
inches around them. This tree was 
zealously watched and guarded during 
the fall and the véry first day the nuts 
were fit to be sathered, the Wa? 
stripped. Frequently the nuts were 
threshed from the tree before they 
were ripe, owing to the rivalry of sev- 
eral ambitious lads to get the product 
from this coveted tree. 

A subscriber, Dr Robert T. Morris, 
desires a collection of large wild 
chestnuts for experimental cultivation, 
and, offers cash prizes for 12 largest 
and best American varieties of wild 
nuts from a single tree, to be awarded 
by this paper, as follows: 

American wild chestnuts 83, second 
prize $2; native shellbark nuts $2, sec- 
ond $1; hickory $2, second $1; 
American black walnuts $1.50, second 
$1; butternuts $1.50, second $1; Amer- 
ican pecans $2, second $1; hazel nuts 
$1.50, second $1. 

A special prize of $2 is offered for 
the best dozen nuts of any native wild 
variety not mentioned above. 

The nuts must be from 
American wild and native trees in alt? 
cases. (European or foreign sorts ex- 
Describe exact location of 
tree from which the nuts are taken, so 
will have no difficulty 
State size of tree 
about 3 feet 
its approxi- 


tree 


selected 


in locating the tree. 
measured around trunk 
from ground. Also give 
mate hight. The nuts must be of the 
1905 crop, free from worm holes, mil- 
dew, etc, and from a single tree. They 
must be wrapped separately and 
placed in a small box, which must also 
contain location and description, to- 
gether with address of sender. It 
must be mailed direct to Nut Contest 
Editor, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, 
so as to reach that office on or before 


| October 20, 1905. Any person can com- 


pete in one or all of the classes men- 
tioned above. 
Or 


Summer Work in the Orchard. 


ALBERT WOOD, ORLEANS COUNTY, N ¥. 

We do all our fertilizing of orchards 
in the winter, using barnyard manure. 
If we do not make enough on the farm 
we buy from small towns and also 
from Buffalo. The manure is spread 
as drawn and followed by earliest 
I cuitivate 


tivator untii about July 10 and then 
sow clover, using mammoth about five 
quarts, some alsike and strap-leaf tur- 
nip seed. In our older orchards, where 
they bear every other year, we leave 
the clover and clip it about three times 
during the season the year the orchard 
does not bear, but keep it well sprayed 
to insure good strong fruit buds. 

For young orchards from one to 
seven years old, use barnyard manure, 
followed by hoed crops of some va- 
riety. Prune the orchards moderately 
every year. The only two varieties I 


| thin are Sutton Beauty and Wealthy, 
| and then only when they grow in clus- 


ters. I consider spraying the only in- 
surance from fungou#* diseases and in- 
We use five pounds lime, 
six pounds copper sulphate and one- 
half pound paris green or one pound 
arsenite of lead to 50 gallons water. 
We slake our lime in five-bushel lots, 
using one bushel to 50 gallons water 
in each of five barrels. We use the 
best stone lime of marble grade, keep- 
ing it covered with water until used. 
What we call stock solution consists 
of 100 pounds copper sulphate to 50 
gallons water. 

We have used steam power for eight 
years, a 244-horse power boiler with a 


steam pump and no engine. 
fit weighs about 700 pounds and ig 
strong and durable. We spray three 
times, first just as the leaves and buds 
begin to show green, second when the 
blossoms have mostly fallen, and the 
third time just before the calyx of the 
apple closes, using at that time ar. 
senite of lead. If spraying is done 
later on such varieties as Greening, 
Boiken, King, Twenty Ounce, use 
three pounds copper sulphate to 50 
gallons water to avoid making the ap- 
ples rusty. 


This out- 


—>—_—________ 


The usual meth- 
for com- 


Plum Propagation 
employed in this 
mercial propagation of the plum is 
budding, exactly as with the peach. 
This is generally performed in August. 
Hither Mariznna or peach stock is 
used, generally the former since it is 
cheaper, Marianna rooting readily 
from cuttings. No difference has been 
found at the station in the after- 
growth of plums’ worked on either 
slock, though we are inclined to rec- 
ommend Marianna for native varieties 
and peach stock for Japan plums. 
Grafting as a means of propagation, 
may be utilized, if desired. It is some- 
times convenient when an old orchard, 
f10m which the scions are to be taken, 
is to be destroyed before budding time. 
Grafting is, of performed in 
late winter or early spring and any of 
the usual processes may be employed, 
including grafting.—[Prof H. N. 
Starnes, Experiment Station. 


od section 


course, 


root 
Georgia 
Our Method with Cherry Orchards 
during the summer is to cultivate the 
surface of the ground to conserve 
moisture and keep the weeds .down 
Some of our neighbors claim growing 
them in sod is better. So far we have 
used but little manure and acid phos- 
phate. Both seem to improve. the 
fruit. We have sold the fruit mainly 
to the preserving company at 3 to 6 
cents per pound delivered in our crates 
—crates returned. We put paper in 
bushel and about 40 pounds 
fruit in each crate. We hire men and 
women, large boys and girls to pick at 
5 to 12 cents per hour. As to varie- 
ties, we think sour cherries the most 
profitable, as Montmorency and Eng- 
lish Morello. The black, sweet 
cherries also sell well in the markets. 
[T. C. Maxwell, Ontario County, N Y. 


crates 


large, 


Fraternize— 
The 21st convention of the society 
or American florists and ornamental 
horticulturists, recently held at Wash- 
ington, was notable for its vigorous 
enthusiasm and indications of pros- 
perity. In his address Pres J. C. 
Vaughan of Chicago referred to the 
growth of the organization and then 
asked if the advance in the last five 
years was wonderful what may not be 
accomplished in next five. Within the 
past few years unusual interest has 
been aroused in plants, because the 
public has decided to have horticultural 
homes, to live among plants, shrubs 
and trees. The secretary’s report shows 
a membership of 887, of which 783 
are annual and 104 life members. 
The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are W. F. Kasting of Buffalo, 
president; H. M. Altick, vice-presi- 
dent; W. J. Stewart, secretary. No 
treasurer was elected. 


American Florists’ 


Barbed Wire Fences—The man who 
uses ordinary for shaving will 
soon find out how a horse feels when 
he gets mixed up with a barbed wire 
fence. You can buy a new horse, but 
you cannot buy a new face, no matter 
how irritated or blotchy it gets or how 
badly it itches. Avoid laundry or 
toilet soap for shaving, as you would 
a barbed wire fence. Williams shav- 
ing soap is made especially for shav- 
ing and in another column of this 
paper is an offer of a free trial sam- 
ple. “For the sake of your face, try 
Ea 


soap 





Making Good Cider on the Farm. 


ypROF WILLIAM BI. ALWOOD, VIRGINIA. 
cider can be made on the farm 
j mall quantity, without much ap- 
is, but as a matter of fact it is 
so made. The reason for this 
i of attention to details. Only 
fruit will make good cider. It 
worth while to waste effort on 
unripe fruit, or on early fruit 
thin acid juice, weak in sugar. 
ished product will never be 
than what one starts with. Un- 
1antable grades of our very best 
ruits should be used for home- 
ider. Some of the crabs show- 
\d sugar content, as Maiden 
nd, occasionally, a good seed- 
le make the very best cider, 
of the tannin found in those 
fruit should be clean and free 
t To use unclean or rotten 
ply invites bad fermentation. 
puts into the cider all sorts 
found on soiled, dirty and 
fruit, he should not expect 
sults The fruit should be 
pulped when it is cool, the 


xpressed as quickly as conven- 


d put at once into clean bar- 
Great care should be used in 
< a grinder. Proper machin- 
recover four gallons of juice 
hel. German mills, made with 
ollers, will crush the fruit so 
uur gallons of juice can be re- 
by hand. To my mind it is 
f ter to pulp the fruit by hand 
yoden mauls, in a wooden 
t 1, than to use some of the mod- 
‘ nd mills. By this method one 
‘ xtract the juice very effectually. 
\\ nly a couple of barrels of cider 
d for home use, this is not 
ult job, and one secures a juice 

ill make good cider. 
g secured the juice, a proper 


all important. For drinking 
perfectly clean alcohol 
Never use a barrel 
mtained cider or any other 
than those mentioned above. 
ider barrel cannot be properly 
‘ Barrels should be thorough- 


ise only 
ol ky barrels. 


} “ar 


with boiling water and 

\ oda, then rinsed clean with 
‘ ter from a pure source. 

barrels, if possible, in a 

, vhere the temperature will be 

f mstant at 65 to 75 degrees. Lay 

{ 1 fill with juice to within §& 

i of the bung hole. Cover the 

I carefully with cltan cotton, so 

clude the entrance of germs 

min. This cover readily per- 

2 he gases to escape. Never allow 

i touch the liquor in the barrel. 

I great mistake to allow the bar- 

1 » foam over, as all sorts of germs 

< under such circumstances, and 

< 5 the cider. 

oon as the juice is in the bar- 

rel, put into it a cup of good baker's 

yé t or, what is better, a pure culture 

of special cider yeast. This sets up 


alcoholic fermentation at once and 


argely cuts off the development of 
harmful organisms. Fermentation 
will be more rapid by this method. 
\fter three days raise the cotton and 
ite the condition of “head” on the 
cider. It should become thick and 
turn dark as the first fermentation is 
completed, but one cannot predict 
with certainty what will happen in 


As soon as the liquor be- 
quiet after this 


this regard 


comes comparatively 


tumultuous fermentation, it will be 
found fairly bright and limpid. Ik 

uuld then be racked off into a per- 
Tcctly clean barrel and every care ob- 
Served not to carry over any of the 
lees. If this barrel can be kept at a 
t-mperature of 55 to 65 degrees, the 


results wll be better. The bung must 
be carefully guarded as before. 

A second fermentation will now ser 
in and as soon as-it subsides, the bar- 


‘ f 4 


APPLE INTERESTS 


rel can be tightly bunged and if kept 
in a cool cellar, the cider will keep 
for several months. No liquor of such 
low alcoholic strength cider will 
keep if exposed to the air, and air 
and vinegar germs will find entrance 
sooner or later. If one is not afraid of 
using chemicals, they can treat each 
barrel with about 2% ounces benzoate 
of soda and keep the cider for a long 
time from further change. It is far 
preferable not to use chemicals, but 
to watch the cider as fermentation 
progresses, and when it shows spe- 
cific gravity of 1.004, rack it free from 


as 


lees into sound, clean, wine bottles, 
cork tightly and store in a cool cellar. 
It is always best to tie the corks down. 


The bottles should be laid flat. There 
will still be some slight fermentation, 
which will render the cider sparkling 


Good cider, 
preserved in bottles 
refreshing drink 
recommended for 
persons. I have 
20 years old. 


and agreeably gaseous. 
cleanly made and 
is a most wholesome, 
and especially to be 
dyspeptic and gouty 
drank bottled cider 





Saving Money on Goods—The farm- 
er, the planter, the lumberman and 


[15] 19! 


all who live away from great cities 
Know the advantages of buying from 


a reliable catalog order house. Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co, of Chicago, pio- 
neers in selling by mail, all articles 


needed in the home, have issued their 
catalog for the season of 1905-6. This 
contains 1200 pages and will save buy- 
ers on the cost of The 
firm needs no introduction throughout 


necessities. 


the great west. Look up their ad on 
another page and write for the money 
saving catalog, mentioning this paper. 





“I saw your advin old reliable A A.” 



























































SAVE 30 TO 50% 


on anything you need on the farm, in the 
home orshop. Study carefully the rea- 
sone why we are able te quote lower 
prices than anybody else, and then de- 
cide to place a trial order with us. The 
Chicago House Wrecking Company, (Capi- 
tal and Surplus @1,020,000) is the est in- 
stitution of its kind in the world. e are 
constantly buying stocks ot [New General 
Mer » i , etc.a8 


Sheriffs’, Receivers’, Trustees’ , As- 



























Material from the $50,000, 000 St. Louis World’s Fair 


Special to readers of American al 
terial, Merchandise, Machinery, y Ao Goods, etc. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


supplies or materials you may need for contemplated im- 
provements about your place. History repeats itself, and 
now after having dismantled every ex 
times, 
The 





including the Chicago World’s Fair, 


ow prices on camber, Building Ma- 


sition pt modern 


an-American Exposition at Buffalo, ‘Toor 
The Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, 
4899, andinnumerabie public buildings, we have purchased 


2° $50,000,000 St. Louis World’s Fair 















OUR GUARANTEE 


We cr?? guarantee that all 
chases of any kind made from us be 
thoroughly satisfactory, and articles and 
supplies exactly as represented. You cana 
place your order with us in confidence that 
you will not only receive just what you 
order and pay for, but with the further as- 
surance that in case you find the goods not 
as represented, you can return same an 










893; 













and consequently have an immense stock of first class ma- 
terial of every kind and for every purpose. 
'S; those who know a good bargain, and appreciate the 

















signees’ and Manufacturers’ Sales 


This means that new goods of standard 
merit and quality are sold direct to you os 
less than actual cost price. You woul 

compelled to pay 30 to 50% more at - hos 
bouses for same material. Do not fail to 
fead the following special offers if you 
want to save money on your purchases. 


Steel Roofing and Siding 


new, painted on both sides, most durable 





quality of material used in the constructions of the most 
magnificient and expensive World's Exposition of modern 
times, are flooding us withorders. There is nothing used in 
the construction of a building of any kind, or for furnishing 
same, that we cannot supply. Look up your needs and get 
our catalogue. The prices speak fur themselves. Tell us 
what you want. Every day finds our stock of big World's 
Fair bargains much smaller. 


LOWEST PRICES ON LUMBER OF ALL KINDS 


Write today. 





Shrewd pur- 


and 

ourmoney will refunded without quib- 

Bing ordelay. Send us your + uiries for 

what you may be in need of in the line of 

aio Saunas and building supplies, house- 
old goods, 


Our REFERENCES 


We welcome investigation as to our re- 
Mability. Look us upin Dun's, treets or 
any otber responsible commercial agency 
or express company, Ask any banker, or 
refer to the Drovers Depoutt National Bank, 
and other Chicago 


























and economical roofing for houses, barns 
and sheds—in fact for all buildings. 
$1.50 PER 100 SQUARE FEET. 
This is our No. 15 grade, semi- hardened, 
flat. 24x24 inches. 
———. V Orimped or atandin, 
» 81.60, also comes in 








were used i 
EXCEEDINOLY. ‘Low PRICES. 
is today. Don’t delay. The supply is fast vani 


Including building material of every description from the St. Louls World's Fair. 
Here is your one chance to get a lumber bargain. 
Over $96,000,000 Feet of the Finest Grades of Lumber 
e construction of these grand exhibition palaces. Now offered at 
ee and building materia! 


The time to bu 








» per 
and 8 ry foot peak ts gat G00 per sq. more. 
"7 Bead S oo’ ond 





SEND US YOUR LUMBER BILL FOR ESTIMATE. 


Save 30 to 50% if you buy at once. 





e CK 
Galvanized ‘Rubber Roof- 
ing extensive used on 
gh grade buildings, prac- 
tient tor Sates — 












alee Brick 8 i 
r 8q.. 


we PAY THE FREIGHT 
East of Colorado, except 
Oklahoma, Ind. Terr. and 
Texas. Prices to other 
points on application. No 
special tools needed. Full 


| 


Bdirections furnished. We 





STOVES & RANGES 
FROM THE WORLD'S FAIR 
We have over 200 Stoves for sale that 
were used only during the tion. 
Oak Heaters....Each, $8.9: 
Hot Blast ~ trpapall 
t.. . 87.00 


0 

Large size at ooee ABTS 
Oannon Heaters, 

Small size at......... 06-90 


Large size at..... 
a Zight York Heate 
baoegoed 91.50 to $7. bo 
Kitehon Ranges from $4.00 to $20.00 






trical apparatus 
and thousands of ‘ot 


have a branch house on the exposition ground. &t. Louis. Mo. 
CHAIR BARGAINS 


500 beautiful box fash 
foned dining room or 
Ubrary chairs 
like Ilustration. Can be 
had in Golden, Flemish 
or Weathered Oak finish- 
es. Seats of genuine f Fair, 
hand caning. Pattern en- 
tirely new. While they 

8c 


Extension Table $10.25 


Best selected oak, with finest Golden 





joists, planking, dressed and matched flooring, sheathing, timbers, in 
yt for any purpose. 
ee SK K FOR OUR SPECIAL WORLD’S FAIR CATALOGUE. 
Quick ate Besides lumber we have all kinds of sash, doors, hardware, elec- 
» poles, tools, turnstiles, statues, railing, molding, iron ‘rods, 


er articles. 


Nails, caps, 

nished complete, 

Better ‘grades aiso. 
Eave Troughs, Sows Spout. 
ings, Valleys, —y Rolls,cte. 





World’s Fair Furniture 


6:00,000 


_—_—-_-— 








Oak finish,top 
42 inches, pil- 
| lars bad inches 







last each. 
at 63.90 to 625 each. 
Send for Catalog. 

















Others at 90, 80, 70, and 
60c. 















worth “ 
high 
rade 
urniture 
from the 
World's 


exactly 


100 Morris Chairs. .......Each, $5.60 
150 Couches...... Each, 84.00 to 85.00 
pepoaag Paya 250 Office Desks..........Each, 816,00 


2,000 Dressers... ......-.+. 
2,000 Iron Beds........ 








{2 Ton Jack Screws 80c 


Th 


one & CARPETS AT HALF PRICE 


On THE CUeTY MILLION DOLLAR WORLD'S FA 





Four Carloads, Brand New* Cast 
Iron Stand, wrought iron screw, deep 
cut thread. The best made, and 
biggest bargain in the lotatthese 
prices, 


144 in, diam., 12 ton... ....80.80¢ r) 
SS Oe acc Ee 
= « 20 “....... 115 


2 SBS crcccce 
2% * ad WS © ccccoce 
8 “ - 26 “ 5.2 

House Raising Jacks, ¢ ea. 1.40 
Lever Jacks, eac . 5.00 


purchases - ty 
many rich furnis’ 
one to offer in this | 


ards Semi Scotch Linoleum, 


ings, the fine carpets, rugs, etc.? We 

Ine at one-half th 

ood as new, excellent 
wide, per square ya 


elr real v sine, 









uge, heavy texture, 6x9, each. ..... $1.90 
, combination of colors, trom 50c te $50 


ngrain Carpet, dark green body, floral 
designs, full widths, thoroughly renovate * looks 
like new. Price, per yard.......... .... .... 80 centa 





$5.10 Anti-Freezing Pump 


Special Offer on Pumps. 
Winaetitiifercne each.. 83. 
Double Acting force Dumps, 
ve teher Spo umps.. 

hen For was ‘umps. 4 
Thresher Tank pumps 5. 3 
Hydraulic Rams....... 4.75 
Galvanized Storage “tanks, 
tank wagons, hog troughs, hot 
water tanks and tanks ofevery 
kind,—water lifts, rubber and 
Soaiver belting at very low 
prices. 






\ 


Paints, 30c Per Galion 
WRITE FOR COLOR OARD, FREE 
Bara Paint, in barre! lots, per gal..80¢6 
Cold Water Paints, per a 





















GASOLINE ENGINE $60 





ba offer yo 





reo Steel Bad ft. Bath Tub 
—— oF Wank Stance, 
JOUR NEW 500 a4 CATALOG No.25 FREE 


This book is one that every shrewd buyer must send for. It is full of bargains from cover 
0 cover, and quotes the very lowest prices on ev e 


P, fine farm en- 
oni for sawing wood, 
pumping,churning and 
general purposes. An 
economical farm 












MODERN PLUMBING MATERIAL 





dern pieces of household effects were Yueluded in our 
arious foreign, state and public EO) Don't you recall the 
ve thousands of ¢ 


rns, fine heavy been various 


finest quality, practically new, hand- 
-10 § some assortment of designs, in 2 yard widths, medium quality, per square yard, 35 
cents. my an quality, P per square yard, ..40 cents 
250 Floor R te 
variet 
25+ a0 Yards 


100 LBS. WIRE $1.40 


Lowest Prices on Galvanized Wire. 
Wire Shorts, No. 14 gauge, per - Ib. 
e 





ROPE BARGAINS 


An unusual opportunity for anyth: 
in the line of rope, binder twine, etc. 
prices like these, 

Good Manila Rope, slightly ver a 
sizes, & inch, per } 
a y Mantle Rope, ae siopworm, 





9 centa, 






wr roe ele twine,lb.bc 
Galvanized Guy Wiref 
er hundred ft.@ 
ope and $1,614 i M7 
own prices. a 
locks, Derricks, 
ete. Write for prices. 




















10,000,000 feet ho | 
overhaul and 
condition. It came m the Exposition. 
Wrought Iron Pipe wish screwed ends 
threaded couplings, straight and ip 
‘ood condition. 


1-inch, per foot 
1-inch, per foot.. 


WELL 8 -inch, pa 


4\-inch, per foot. 
CASING Sudesh? at a 


Wire Nails, $1.50 "s.i°° 




















aosus of 230 to 50 per cout o0 ony. - 








10,000 Kegs Mixed Wire Sette 





@ac h containing 4 to 110 Ibs., ond pone 





Aeohetns y & Lggghengbea 
complete. 
plete.... 


Modern Bath Reom Outfit, com 


dsome, all well finished, »complete.... 5+ 


sae *s from 3 to » ps weight, all kinds 
h keg. Spec ce per iit 






size. 1001bs.62.00 Ff 
Cement Comted | 
Wire otis, te 


‘i for our plumbing supply entaingue. It’s worth having. a 


ied on the farm and in 










home. You will save money by referrin 
cles out of thousands described, but 
our orders to us. Cutout 
you, and we will send you much valuable information. Aliso fi 
a to on right’ oe new nm the a + sent —_eeee qeneeey Ss free eens iprepalds 


aoe 
ost inte: 






‘ery need 
to it often. © list above shows only afew 
© prices give you an idea of what you can save 
this ad. © a cross mark on those poy = that 
© cou- 












RICAGO HOUSE WRECKING GO., 35th & Iron Sts., .» Chicago, Wl. 


Chicago House Wrecking Company, 
Tam a reader of American Arnouitar! st. 
your large 600 page .ata.ogues as advertised in this 
SNNINN ics cnikace ws abeunpherktonaniinadboickieeek cain 
EEE TEL LAP IE OF 
STATE..........-- 





35th & Iron Sts., Chica 


00 Ibs.......81.90 
Wire Nails. One { 

£e one of 
paper. 


Bend 
















































































































TRUCK FARMING 





— Single Lever 
- Controls Every Operation 


Se 


- Se 





A 


THELH.C, MANURE SPREADER 


lays claim to superiority of design, construction and actual spreading ability. It em- 
ploys the well known and reliable chain drive, applies power frcm both rear 
wheels, thus avoiding all side draft and uneven strain 02 machine and mechanism. 
Can be thrown in or out of gear while in motion with absolute safety, as there are no 
gears to break by sudden meshing. Steel tracks for aprcn and the three sets of apron 
rollers insure free, easy motion and freedom from buckling. Apron speed regulated 
to ten different feeds—Three to thirty loads per acre. Changes in feed made _in- 
stantly while spreader is in motion. te 1.H.C. Spreeder is the only one with a 
single lever controlling perfectly every operation of te machine. It is the only 
spreader with a vibrating rake which serves to level the most uneven Icad and re- 
sults in perfectly even distribution, Solid steel axles. Front wheels cut under—can 
be turned in its own length. Steel wheels, broad faced tires, with traction lugs on 
rear wheels. Unusually strong all over, and of exceeding light draft. 
The I. H. C. Spreader epreads all kinds of marure rapidly, evenly and perfectly. It matters 
little if manure be strawy, chaffy, packed, caked, wet. dry or frozen, this machine will tear 
itapart and distributeit upon the land evenly. it wiil handle fine, composted manure for 
top dressing in the mort perfect manner, anc even the presence of corn stalks in the ma 
nure dees not prevent the excellent quality of its work. 1 is the greatest labor sayer of the 
age. Made in three sizes, 35, 55 and 75 bushels. Our nearest arent will supply you with 
printed matter, prices, etc. See him before buying, or write 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA (Ineorp.) 


























Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904, 

Gentlemen:—After operating several makes of 
Silo Fillers in the last five years we bought one of 
your celebrated “Whirlwinds’’ and we think it is a 
world beater, using 3 to 5h. p. less than any other 
to do the same work. 

We have filled a 14 x 30 silo in 6 hours andcando 
it again. We fill 20 to 30silos evc-; falland we 
have to “go some” to doit, We fizguroon filling a 
16 x 30 silo every day. Wo heartily recommend it 
to the farmer or thresher as the only machine to 
fill silos with, Very truly yorrs, 

II. L. Paldwin, 


Wilder’s Whirlwind Silo Filler 


fs built on lines that make it a very fast worker—it’s the result of years of development 
and we confidently offer it as tho highest attainment in a slo filling machine, It cuts or 
shreds and elevates all at ono operation, and does it f:.ster and with less power than 
,any other rcchine on the market. Itis easy to operate 
= \ and quickl7 moved fror: place to place. Is low-down 
and handy to feed; quickly adjusted; traveling, apron 
necd rot be taken apart when machine is moved. 
Has very strong fan blades, heavy gear and @ 
simple stop and reversing mechanism. Write 
for interesting free cataloguc—a regular Silo 
Filler Dictionary. You ought to read it 

through before you buy a Silo Filler. 
These machines are carried in stock at 
Rochester, Albauy, Baitimore and Philadelphia, 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co., 
Dept. 14 Monroe, Mich. 
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“WINCHESTER 


‘NEW RIVAL’? 


BLACK POWDER SHELLS 


The most successful hunters shoot Win- 
chester ‘“‘New Rival’’ Factory Loaded 
Shotgun Shells, blue in color, because they 
can kill more game with them. Try them 
and you will find that they are sure fire, 
give good pattern and penetration and are 
Satisfactory in every way. Be sure and 
get Winchester Factory Loaded ‘* New 
Rival’’ Shells. Don’t accept any substitute. 


ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 





— 








See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERT] ous on Kaitorial Page. 


Digging and Storing Sweet Potatoes. 
N. C. DYER & SON, KANSAS. 

The principal thing, in our expe- 
rience, is to have a well-lighted, dry, 
frost-proof building, or underground 
cellar, partitioned into bins of conven- 
ient size. Use lath for partitions, as 
they give good air circulation. After 
the house is put in order, the next im- 
portant step is the digging. This would 
take an article to explain satis- 
factorily. The principal thing, how- 
ever, is a digger, of which there are 
many kinds. They may be raised with 
a plow, but this method is hardly sat- 
isfactory, as the potatoes are scarred 
and bruised too much. 

After they are raised from the 
ground, they should be thoroughly 
Gried. An hour or more of sun will 
do this. Then place them in baskets, 
er boxes, and haul to the place of stor- 
age, and dump into their respective 
bins, according to size. Take care, 
however, not to handle them rough 
enough to cause scars or bruises. A 
scarred sweet potato is hard to sell. 
After they are once in the bin, never 
move them until ready for sale, for 
a moved sweet potato’s life is short. 

After the crop is placed in storage, 
the storage room should be kept at 
a uniform heat by the use of stove 
or any other way of dry heating. 
Every person has his own idea in 
regard to temperature, ranging from 
about 50 to 80 degrees. Our judgment, 
however, is somewhere around 60 to 
70 degrees. With this temperature 
and plenty of light, our potatoes have 
come out of the house in the spring 
as bright and as perfect as when first 
stored. 

Now as to disposing of crop. The 
easiest and most satisfactory way is 
through some good commission man. 
It is then sold quickly and the grow- 
er’s troubles are then some one’s else. 
We have, however, used the circular 
letter, to near-by merchants, to good 
advantage, but that is more in the job- 
ber’s line and they can handle with 
less expense and less trouble thar the 
grower. 


<- 
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Farm Fertilizer Question Discussed. 
GEORGE W. SUFFOLK CO, L I. 





HALLOCK, 
Commercial fertilizers have been used 
extensively by me on my farm on the 
eastern end of Long Island for nearly 
30 years. We apply them particularly 
to the potato crop and would not at- 
tempt to grow them without commer- 
cial fertilizers. There are many good 
brands upon the market. In our sec- 
tion very few farmers use the same 
mixture, but after large experience we 
consider what we call the 4-8-10 com- 
bination (4% nitrogen, 8% phosphoric 
acid and 10% potash) all right for gen- 
eral use. In this case we want the ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
from the very best sources. On special 
crops such as onions and cabbages, 
where we desire to force them, we have 
used nitrate of soda and a highly am- 
moniated fertilizer with good effect. 
On our list of crops we have found 
the following very reliable: For pota- 
toes, we use one ton per acre of a spe- 
cial fertilizer containing 4% nitrogen, 
6% phosphoric acid and 10% potash. 
For early cabbage we put on about 25 
tons stable manure per acre, besides 
one ton ground fish and 1000 pounds 
acme fertilizer No 2. This makes a 
combination of 6-8-5, according to our 
way of mixing it. It is put in the 
drills. For onions, we use 25 tons sta- 
ble manure, one ton ground fish and 
sometimes 300 pounds nitrate of soda 
after the plants are up. We estimate 
the value of these ingredients per ton 
as follows: Stable manure $2.50, ground 
fish $30, special potato fertilizers $33, 
acme No 2 fertilizer $35. In our expe- 
rience we always plow jn the stable 
manure and fish in the fall. The phos- 
phates are put in the drills when the, 





crop is planted. I believe farmers 
could use fertilizers to good advantage 
if they would study conditions on their 
own places more carefully. I have found 
that different crops and soils require 
different fertilizers and materials. 

If the season is backward, very often 
a crop must be given special attention 
to force it when most favorable condi- 
tions are offered for that purpose. Un- 
doubtedly some advantage could be 
gained by special crop selection, but as 
a working theory we think it profitable 
to give the soil in all cases the excess 
of potash and phosphoric acid so tnat 
the more costly and volatile ammonia 
may be more quickly taken up by the 
growing crops. I think farmers would 
be better off if they would acquaint 
themselves more thoroughly with the 
sources from which the three principal 
ingredients of commercial fertilizers 
are derived. He should also post him- 
self thoroughly with percentages, so 
that he can tell at once how many 
pounds per ton is indicated by any 
given percentage. He should also fa- 
miliarize himself with the difference be- 
tween nitrogen and ammonfla, potash 
and potash salts, By a careful 
study of experiments of a practical use 
the fertilizers on crops made by myself 
he can often deduce valuable conclu- 
sions. He should also read carefully 
what is being done along these lines 
and note their successes and failures, 
following these points carefully.. He 
should be able to handle the fertilizer 
question both successfully and profit- 
ably. 


etc. 


——— 
Profitable Potato Crop. 


DANIEL HALSEY, SUFFOLK COUNTY. N Y. 


neighbors planted 25 
acres of potatoes on shares, on my 
farm, and I planted 15. We bought 
our machinery and did the work to- 
gether, he receiving $12.50 out of every 
$40 the crop sold for. The land 
planted was 40 acres, one-half being 
turf ground which had been pastured 
and plowed the fall before. Eight 
and one-half acres had previously 
raised oats, while 91%, were in corn 
which was well covered with stable 
manure. The oat ground had received 
five carloads manure after harvest and 
was plowed twice before cold weather. 
We put an average of one ton fer- 
tilizer 5-8-7 analysis, in the drill, 
planted about 12% bushels hand cut 
Carman No 1 potatoes per acre, with 
a planter, in rows $ feet apart, 14 
inches in the row. 

We sprayed from six to ten times, 
using about eight pounds bluestone 
per acre each spraying, in all 656 
pounds per acre-on the 40 acres. The 
cost of vitriol, lime, ete, was between 
$150 and $160, or a little less than $4 
per acre. The 40 acres yielded 14,660 
bushels salable potatoes, and 710 bush- 
els culls, an average of 36614 bushels 
salable, 17% bushels culls, or 884% 
per acre. We also-saved 50 to 75 bush- 
els sunburned and seconds not in- 
cluded in these figures. The best yleld 
was from the 9% acres previously 
planted with corn, having the manure 
the year before. This field averaged 
419 bushels salable potatoes per acre 
for 9% acres, the best part going 432 
to 434 bushels per acre. 

The potato crop is the principal crop 
raised on Long Island. More potatoes 
were planted this spring than ever be- 
fore, I am told. The quality of Long 
Island potatoes is as good as can be 
grown in any part of the country. A 
dealer offered me 60 cents per bushel 
recently for potatoes in carload lots, 
while state potatoes were selling at 15 
to 20 cents. If the price and yield on 
Long Island were the same as the state 
farmer receives for his crop, I should 
only raise enough to eat. 

—_—_—_+>_—_———_ 

In American Agriculturist are many 
valuable suggestions for the poultry 
keeper, for the household, and for the 
general farmer.—[Bertha L. Mouer, 
Herkimer County, N Y. 


One of my 
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Grapes in South Jersey. 





Grape culture was an important in- 
dustry at Egg Harbor in former days, 
but some ten years ago the black rot 
appeared and the industry declined. 
ny vineyards were dug out or aban- 
toned but some growers continued. 
that spraying is generally prac- 
eed. the rot is under control and the 
reage is being somewhat increased. 
Vineyards are small, ranging from 
one-half to ten acres, but growers who 
make a specialty of grapes usually 
rave five to ten acres, 

Grapes grow well upon almost any 
sandy or gravel land, but are more 

b to rot on low ground. The 

ilar varieties are Concord and Ives 
r large grapes and Norton’s Virginia, 
variety locally called 
The small varie> 


on and a 
for small. 


{ 

Clevener, 

ties are the best for wine, but farmers 
pl the larger kinds, because of the 
greater weight obtained per acre; 


some of the smaller sorts, however, 
e usually grown to assist in selling 
tne larger kinds. The crop is entirely 
cevoted to wine making and is gener- 
lly sold to local manufacturers, 
though some growers make wine. 


Prices range from 2 to 3 cents per 
pound for iarge grapes and 3 to 4 
Although these 


cents for small kinds. 
1! re small, there is no discarded 
ruit and the crop is all cut at once. 
Grape are gathered in baskets and 
emptied into barrels on a wagon that 
‘companies the cutters through the 
vineyard and when a load is obtained, 
it is driven directly from the vineyard 
to the factory and sold. 


Vines are set 8 feet apart each way. 

} e trained to a single wire trel- 

lis, carried cn posts about 3 feet high. 
A latergl runs from each side of thea 
main stem and is fastened to the wire. 
Trimming is done in the winter. The 
land is plowed in the early spring and 
cultivated three or four times, culti- 
vation stopping .in July. Vines are 
sprayed with bordeaux mixture from 
threegto six times, depending upon the 
scason. The first spraying is with a 


lution of sulphate of copper and is 
zpplied early in the spring while the 
buds are dormant. Experienced men 
consider this early spraying of .great 
importance. A small crop is obtained 
the third year and vines come to full 
bearing the teurth season. Under skill- 
ful treatment a vineyard may last a 
lifetime, but ordinarily it is considered 
good for 15 or 20 years. Crops range 
from 1% to 2% tons per acre. 

Growers long ago abandoned the 
idea of growing grapes without fer- 
tilizing and the common practice 
among successful men is to apply 1000 
pounds per acre of a mixture of finely 
ground bone and muriate of potash, 
containing about 3%% of ammonia 
and 10% It costs about $30 


of potash. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


per ton. As bone, even when finely 
ground is rather slow acting, it is ap- 
plied early in the spring, that it may 
become available as soon as possible. 
Grape roots run deep and the fertilizer 
is plowed down, that it may be with- 
in easy reach. A weak growing va- 
riety, like the Ives, is sometimes 
dressed with manure during the win- 
ter in addition to the spring fertilizing. 
The manure promotes a larger plant 
growth. Other varieties make sufli- 
cient wood upon fertilizer alone. 
vitinimndimntilliiaiecinindsipiaes 


Fall Work in the Strawberry Beds, 





The fertilizer used by the strawberry 
growers in this section is mainly horse 
manure. It is brought from New 
York on barges and cars and applied 
in the fall, about the time the ground 
freezes. It is spread over the rows of 
plants 2 to 3 inches deep. Some grow- 
ers rake it off in the spring and use 
it as a mulch between the rows, while 
others allow the plants to force their 
way up through it. This is the meth- 
od usually followed and deemed suf- 
ficient. Sometimes commercial fer- 
lilizers are used to start ‘growth of 
new plants, but if land is in good tilth 
this is unnecessary. Personally, I have 
never used anything but horse manure 
for both fertilizer and mulch. We 
regard it as the best material for both 
purposes, superior to commercial fer- 
tilizers and sawdust.—[C. H. Baildon, 
Ulster County, N Y. 

But little commercial fertilizer is 
used here on strawberries, except for 
experimental purposes. We think there 
is nothing equal to barnyard manure 
when properly used. This should be 
spread on the land intended for straw- 
berries in the fall and well turned 
under. In the spring it should be 
plowed again, so as to get it thorough- 
ly mixed with the soil. ‘It should be 
harrowed and rolled just ‘previous to 
setting the plants. I would not advis@ 
the use of sawdust as a mulch. Wheat, 
eats or rye straw are preferable for 
this purpose.—[A. D. Webb, Warren 
County, Ky. 
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By-Products of Canning Factories. 
Il. C. WITTEFORD, HARTFORD COUNTY, MD. 





In many communities in which can- 
ning houses are located farmers are 
neglecting to take advantage of the by- 
products. In many cases the offal is 
given away by the canners. The two 
products I wish to refer to especially 
are the cobs and the husks. The cobs 
after having passed through the cut- 
ters, have quite a quantity of corn still 
remaining on them. These are very fat- 
tening and both cattle and hogs thrive 
on them. Little fear need be felt in 
feeding the cobs as the stock will not 
overeat themselves. Cows, however, 
should not be fed on cobs as it ts 
claimed and we have found some truth 


in it, that they ¢ause a decreased flow 
of milk. 

The husks or shooks are easily ob- 
tained and make an excellent feed. 
Each year we put in our silo about 
200 tons of this product, feeding it 
during the winter. It makes a firm 
laxative rough feed. On this amount 
of silage we carry from 35 to 45 head 
of steers over winter at practically 
little cost. To those farmers -who 
think there is no fertilizing value in 
either cobs or husks, as an experiment 
spread one foad on a pasture grass 
field and the following spring note the 
result. The same is true of husks 
though not quite so noticeable. 

Often during the corn canning sea- 
son great heaps of refuse are allowed 
to go to waste around many factories. 
This refuse would be gladly given to 
the farmers growing crops for these 
canneries. I know: whereof I speak, 
being interested in a factory in Penn- 
sylvania, where each year we dump 
hundreds of tons of husks and cobs in 
the creek, not being able to get farm- 
ers to haul them home and utilize 
them. 





Summer Management of Plums, 
WILLIAM H. SKILLMAN, NEW JERSEY. 

The cultivation of the plum need 
not differ materially from that of any 
other fruit. Plums need thorough 
cultivation from early spring to about 
August 1, As plums grow many of 
their roots near the surface, I would 
use the spading harrow or cutaway 
in preference to the plow, as the: lat- 
ter would cut and injure too_many 
roots. 

The average fruit grower will find 
growing trees in sod will prove dis- 
astrous, as evidenced by numerous dy- 
ing orchards. I would not fertilize 
at this time of year unless the orchard 
greatly lacks thrift; in that case a 
quick acting chemical fertilizer would 
be of benefit to the tree. I think it 
rather late to get much result in the 
fruit of this year. If trees are thrifty, 
I would wait until winter and then 
apply a good coat of manure broad- 
cast all over the ground. Crimson 
clover or cowpeas would also be very 
beneficial. 

I would advise against pruning in 
summer except to cut off such branch- 
es as impede proper cultivation. I 
think all pruning should be done 
when trees are dormant. Trees ex- 
cessively full of fruit must be thinned. 
If they are large this is a slow and 
tedious job at the best. Careful shak- 
ing will get off some of the fruit, but 
it is not entirely satisfactory. Hand 
picking is expensive, but in some in- 
stances not more than leaving it un- 
done. It should be done immediately 
after the June drop. When a large 
crop is expected I prune well while 
the trees are dormant, and give the 
trees intensive culture. 














BUSY TIMES ON THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR GROUNDS 


The New York state fair is a lively place when it is in full swing. This picture (taken last year by Doust) 


shows a section of the busy center among the tents, 
Farmers will do well to make their plans now to attend this fair. 

The grounds were never in better condition. 
filled to overflowing. There will be many special features for entertainment and amusement. 


held, 
date being automobile day. 


attend this great annual round-up of the farmers of the Empire state. 


The fair this year promises to be larger than any previously . 
It will be held September 11-16, the last 
Every department has been literally 


Lay your plans to 
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HITCHCOCK 
POTATO DIGGER 


AND 


Shovel Plow Combined. 
~~, x 







THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is as 
mear perfect as can be 
attained and come with- 
in the reach of every 
farmer. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 
Box 120. CHICOPEE FALLS. MASS. 
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Why Not Ship 
Some of Your Fruit 
This Way? 


’ We havean excellent market for Peaches» 
Plums, Pears, Apples, and Small Fruits of all 
kinds. We also handle large quantities of 
Potatoes, Cabbage and Onions in season. 

Write us at once and we will gladly post 
you on our market. 


Henry J. Perkins Company, 


Distributers of Fruits and Produce, 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 









The Baler for speed. Bales 12 to 18 tons a day. 
Has 40 inch feed hole. Adapted to bank barn 
work. Stands up to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels. f- Attach ment increases 
capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for catalogue, ’ 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Main St., 



























Alow wi 
at a low price. 
Handy for 


Will carry a 
load any- 
where a horse 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 


Steel Wheels 


for farm wagons. Straight or stag- 
gered spokes. Any size wanted, any 
width of tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
For catalogue and prices, write to 


Empire Mtg. Co., Box106 H Quincy, lil. 

















STUMP PULLERS 
Seven Sizes 


$9750. < 


up * = 7” SN. 
Oceré W.SMITH GRUBBER CO LACROSSE WIS 









best by Test—80 YEARS. We PAY CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN Week 
Stark Nursery, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. ¥. 


LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY =: 
$200 a year. We teach you at home in three 





months of your spare time by i:lustr ted 
ctures and grant diploma with degree. Pasticuiars free. 


Vice" Detroit Veterinary Dental College, Detroit, 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


begin r letter with the words: “I saw 
your adv. in the old, reliable A. A.” You 


pa find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. 
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Protect Your Face 


Keep it soft and smooth 
and enjoy shaving by 
using 


WILLIAMS’ "0" 


Soid everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp. Write for ‘The 
Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly.” 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury. Conn. 














GERMAN 
GRUDE POTASH SALTS 


Large quantities to be sold outside 
of Syndicate. 


Enguiries solicited to 


R.C., - P.O. Box 672, 
NEW YORK. 


























The Hay 


which is ina class by itself. 


~-Baler 
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bale fastestand best 
LY PRESSES — eh anor and 
horse and steam powers, 38 styles and sizes. Many featured machines, 
standard of the world. Get the free Ell catalogue. 
STEEL LEVERS, DOUBLE BEAM, 5 TON 14x8 
On trial. Pay when satisfied. 
TRUE WEIGHT CO., 
ii FEN CE Strongest 
direct to the farmer at factor 
rices, on 30 Days Free Trial. 
Write today for free Catalogue, 
§ COILED SPRING FENCE COMPANY 


46 
hipy 

market. Largest Feed. Openings. 

Collina Plow Co., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, HI. 
Box 9, BINGHAMTON N.Y. 
See how closelyitis woven. Sold 
our money back if not satisfied. 

Box 10. Winchester. Indiana 





DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 

H.P. and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalogfree. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co., Box525, Atlanta, Ga, 


BUY—INGERSOLL’S—BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c a gallon. 
All Colors, Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS. 
Gatisfaction Guaranieed, Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting. 


0. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BIG MONEY IN EGGS 


Green cut bone doubles egg yield, 
Mann’s Latest Model Bone Cutter. 


10 days free trial, no money in advance. Cat’l¢ free. 

Ff. W. Mann Go., Box 10, Milford, Mass. 
C UTTE R S FODDER. ALSOLATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS IN-CAR- 


AlERs, HARDER MFG. CO. Box 13 Cobleskill, W. ¥. 


TREES $5 Per 100.FREMGHT 


Buy Union LockPoultryFencing 


of Case Bros., Colchester, Conn. Descriptive circu- 
lar and price list FREE. 











ANB SHREDDERS 
FOR ENSILAGE & DRY 
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Reliance Nursery,BoxA,Geneva,N.Y. | 


POULTRY AND BEES 


Handling Pullets for Profit. 


MICHAEL K. BOYER, ATLANTIC CO, N Je 
The April and May hatched pullets 
should come into profit about October 
or Novembezv. It is safe, however, to 
say that the bulk of them do not. 
Why? The fault lies alone with the 
care these birds receive from start to 
finish. They cannot stand any set 
backs, and must be kept growing from 
the day they are hatched until they 
are placed in the laying quarters, 
There is no secret about the matter. 
No time in their life must they be 
overcrowded. Plenty of room, so that 
they can have plenty of exercise, is 
not only desirable but imperative. 
Pullets for profit should be kept 
tame. Wild, scarey birds never 
amount to much; the egg crop 
pends upon the amount of confidence 
and comfort the hen, old or young, 
rossesses. Each must be active, made 
to take all the exercise possible. This 
advice has been given time and again, 
and quite as frequently neglected. The 
best exercise is a search for food. If 
allowed a free range over pasture 
land, they will get down to solid work. 
But if compelled to yard them, all the 
grain must be among some 


de- 


seattered 
light litter, not a full allowance of feed 
at one time, but just sufficient to keep 
them at work. A semi-hungry condi- 
tion is the best. Care, however, must 
be taken that they are not underfed, 
for that state would be as bad as one 
of overfeeding. 

For future layers ‘select only 
best developed birds and discard 
runts. We do not believe in an 
type, but do pin our faith to 
vigor and health. Pullets when se- 
lected for future work should be 
yarded alone. No males should be ad- 
mitted until ready for breeding, which 
will hardly be before February or 
March. We believe in full develop- 
ment first, and prefer receiving no 
eggs at all until the body has ma- 
tured. We believe, in fact, our expe- 
rience has proved, that such birds 
make our best and strongest winter 
layers. No female should be bred 
when under nine months of age. When 
nearing the laying pullets are 
apt to overfatten, and for this reason 
we do not feed very much corn. A lit- 


the 
the 
ess 


size, 


stage, 


it should not be more than one-third 
the meal. Early production in 
pullets is delayed by continually mov- 
ing the birds about from one house 
to another. A better plan is to pick 
out the desirable birds about Septem- 
ber and keep them in the same quar- 
ters they are to occupy during the 
winter and spring. This will make 
them feel at home and they will not 
cnly begin laying earlier, but will be 
more steady. 

The growing pullet should be fed 
solely with the view to development 
of her frame and egg producing or- 
gans. For this purpose we have found 
nothing better than morning mashes 
of bran, ground oats, cornmeal and 
middlings, equal parts by weight, to 
which are added 15% of meat scraps, 
and 5% linseed meal. Green cut bone, 
green food and stale bread should be 
given as a variety. For the other 
meals, a grain mixture of wheat, two 
parts, hulled oats, one part, and 
cracked corn, one part, affords a well- 
balanced ration. The above mixture 
will be found equally valuable as a 
winter feed. 

It been said the pullet that 
commences to lay earliest in life is 
the one to lay the largest number of 
eggs through life, as cattle that have 
the milk-porducing organs active 
make the best cows. Select the fast- 
growing, early-maturing specimens 
that present in full the type and size 
found in the breed, and use only these 
as breeders, and the egg-producing 
merits will be increased. It is care 
| and attention to the flock that finds 


eggs 


has 





tle cracked corn daily is beneficial, but - 


and secures these merits in the prog- 
eny. Neglect and haphazard breed- 
ing never pays. In short, the April 
and May hatched pullets can be 
brought into profit only when they 
receive the best of care, food and 
housing. Regularity in feeding is an 
important item, and at no time in the 
stage of their growth must they be 
stalled. Feed a little at a time but 
feed often. Birds thus fed will ever 
be ready for the next meal and they 
will eat it with a relish. 


Reforms at the Poultry Show. 


J. D. SCHMIDT, ORLEANS COUNTY, LA, 





As a rule the little things in life are 
overlooked everywhere, and. poultry 
belongs to that class. The bird cage 
exhibitions provided for poultry at the 
fairs, “for want of room” do not ap- 
peal to the practical common sense, 
every-day business man. He gets sick 
and tired of the “fancy-bred’’ stuff. 
Big stock is “standard bred,” but poul- 
try must be “fancy bred’ from the 
breeder’s point of view. Exhibitors 
should correct such errors in the mind 
of the public. The standard bred fowl 
has a universal demand, but few care 
for fancy bred stock. There is a dif- 
ference, but it is only in the name. 
This makes the impression upon the 
public mind. The statistical side of 
the poultry industry needs emphasis. 

To-discuss cattle and horses, pigs and 
sheep in the same breath appears to 
be a violation of standard breeding. 
Comparison as to money value of any 
one of these with the poultry indus- 
try is cross breeding. And yet I have 
successfully demonstrated this mdus- 
try exceeds in money value not only 
some of them, but a number of them 
put together. The general public and 
even the farmer must be educated to 
ebserve the correct attitude toward 
poultry. The good housewife is en- 
thusiastic on the subject. She knows 
that her flock of hens furnish the 
ready cash and the pin money for the 
house, nay, in many pay the 
interest and, in some instances, also 
part of ihe principal on the mortgage. 
If she had been given the price in- 
vested in a pedigreed calf, loafing 
around the pasture for three years 
without produciug a cent, where would 
the return be during the time? The 
county and state fair officials need to 
be taught the value of the industry. 

This can best be done by obtaining 
statistics through authorized channels 
for the different classes of live stock 
and produce in the county and the 
state. There is hardly a locality where 
the poultry industry will not show 
well in comparison, even in some of 
the favored belts for specific products. 
At fairs these should be posted con- 
spicuously. Let the breeders of poul- 
try now demand an equal share of the 
premiums offered by the county and 
state officials in proportion to the value 
of the industry, if it cannot be done 
by way of encouraging it. Put the 
poultry industry plainly before the 
people as a business. proposition and 
not something pursued as a fad. It is 
a business pure and simple requiring 
intelligence, energy and push, which 
in this, as well as in any other busi- 
ness, will receive its just recompense 
of reward day by day. 

— ie 

Moisture in Chicken ITonse—I have 
a remedy for moisture in the poultry 
house. In the fall I gather half a hun- 
dred bags of oak leaves and spread 
enough on the floor to cover it well. 
Among these I scatter the grain and 
watch the leaves fly. Beats a hay ted- 
der! The leaves also give a pleasant 
odor. When soiled with droppings 
the old ones are removed and fresh 
ones put in.—[M. T. Donmoyer, Berks 
County, Pa. 


cases 


Are You Attending the field meet- 
ings of the farmers’ organizations? If 
not, why not. 


Managing to Secure Surplus. 
J. W. NELSON, CLEARFIELD COUNTY, PA, 
The beekeeper soon learns to watch 
the weather, for he knows ff it is too 
dry or too wet, or the nights too cool, 
there will be no nectar in the flowers; 
and so he will learn to study the flow- 
ers and to watch the weather also. If 
he has given his bees proper eare, he 
will take off his clover honey about 
June 15; sumac and chestnut come 
next, and then the best of all, that of 
basswood from July 1 to 15. Follow- 
ing there is generally an interval be- 
fore buckwheat and fall flowers. These 
intervals in the honey flow, and there 
are several of them, are the most 
portant part of the 
the treatment of the at 
times depends success or failure. 
It is a well-known fact that bees 
cease breeding as soon as a honey flow 
ceases, and if it lasts several days they 
will carry out eggs already laid. This 
is natural, but it is unfortunate, for 
every honey flow finds the bees re- 
duced in numbers, and as soon as 
honey begins to come in they start to 
lay again excessively, so they have too 
much brood to care for. They cannot 
care for so many larvae, build comb 
and store surplus all at once. Besides 
it takes 21 days for a bee to grow 
to maturity from the egg and one 
week more to be able to work. By 
this time the honey flow is gone and 
the hive is full of bees with 
to do. 
Many 
bees do 


im- 
for on 
s“ch 


season, 


bees 


nothing 


people have asked why my 
not swarm when they are 
strong. It is because the weather has 
changed. When they are about to 
Swarm cool, wet or dry weather oc- 
curs, and they give it up. Then comes 
a flow of nectar and they start work. 
This has happened lots of times dur- 
ing a season with no increase in honey 
or bees. It can be corrected very easi 
ly, but requires close watch. When 
the bees are carrying in honey they 
are always good natured and easily 
handled. If they check upon Iaying, 
one or two outside frames containing 
honey are to be taken out, extracted, 
replaced empty in the middle of the 
colony. By doing this once a week, 
or every five days, they can be kept 
at work, and that the main thing 
to do. If this is properly done, there 
will always be plenty of young bees 
at the beginning and not at the end 
of the honey flow. 

Buckwheat supplies most of my sur- 
plus from that. Suppose I have paid 
no attention to the bees. There will 
be no honey to speak of for three 
weeks during August, after which the 
bees begin to carry in buckwheat 
honey. The queen gets excited and 
begins to lay eggs, 2500 a day. Ina 
week there are eight or ten frames 
full of brood. In ten days or two 
weeks, at most, the honey flow is over 
and the most the bees have got done 
is to feed i 1d tend the larvae. When 
these thousands of young bees hatch 
out there is nothing for them to do; 
result, no buckwheat honéy worth 
while. But that is not the worst part. 
There is a hive full of bees that 
they often swarm, or if they do not, 
the queen is not apt to lay any more 
eggs that fall. The bees that hatch m 
“August are too old for good wintering, 
and die early in the spring. This, T 
think, to be the principal cause of 
spring dwindling. The method I pur- 
sue is to get the hives full of bees at 
least one week before the first buck- 
wheat comes in bloom and to have 
seven or eight frames of hatching 
brood. The queen is allowed to lay 
for four or five days and then killed. 
This gives a new set of queens hatched 
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Wher 


the 
for it J 
cessful in this practice. 


during a good flow of honey and as 


they come out just at the close, there 
i o danger of their trying to swarm, 
\s there are no eggs to care for after 
th irst week, there are twice as 
v field bees to gather honey. The 

lo + in numbers are heavy at this 
but the young and _ ~vigor- 

queen will soon fill the hives with 
bees to gather the fall honey 

d be in prime condition for winter. 

I ive extracted 85 pounds of buck- 
wheat honey from a second swarm 
treated this way. I give absconding 
rms a couple of old combs that 

d cleaning‘up badly and as soon as 

y get in the hive they go to work 

| forget all about going away. But 
they have a clean hive, they will 
get uneasy and out they will go, unless 
the queen’s wings are clipped. Of all 
the branches of farming, there is none 


» interesting, entertaining or instruc- 
tive, or one that will pay better, either 
in money or experience than apicul- 
ture, 





How the Apple Crop Is Looming Up. 


[It is evident the east will not have 
av large supplies of apples to send 
westward this year as last. American 


Agriculturist has previously informed 
i readers of the uncertain promise 
for this crop in heavy producing sec- 


tions of the east, notably New York 
and New England. The attitude of 
buyers this season is in remarkable 


contrast to 1904, when they were talk- 


ing Si apples and did secure great 
quantities of fruit in many parts of 
the country at that figure or a little 


above, 





PREPARING FOR HEAVY FLOW OF HONEY. 


a honey flow ceases one or more empty frames of comb are 
placed in the center of the colony to be filled with eggs. 
time the next flow is expected and there is thus a full force of workers 
W. Nelson of Clearfield county, 


Pa, shown above, 





These hatch about 


is very suc- 


Advices from leading growers in the 


all-important apple 


producing 


state 


of New York bespeak returns not up 


to last year’s 


bumper harvest. 
drawing deductions for the probable 


In 


yield this year, however, it must be 
borne in mind that the crop of 1904 
was phenomenally heavy. Moreover, 
with trees not so overburdened with 
fruit this year, there is a chance that 
apples may develop unusually well. 

It is apparent that growers should 
have little difficulty in contracting ap- 
ples at remunerative prices this sea- 
son. Instead of acting bearish, as a 
year ago, buyers are frankly acknowl- 
edging that they expect to be com- 
pelled to give more money for the 
coming crop than they did for that of 
1904. Offers of $1.50 to $2 per barrel 
are not uncommon. In Michigan, 
many orchards have been sold at $1 
to $1.75 for fruit as it stands on the 
trees. Some growers with fancy ap- 
ples, say they will hold out for $2 to 
$3. In parts of Ohio, buyers have 
bid $2.50 for early fruit and in New, 
York fall stock being contracted 
around §$2. Contracts reported in 
western New York for winter fruit 
at $2. 
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Superior Rubber Boots and Shoes— 
Everyone must have rubber boots or 
rubbers. Heretofore the chief trouble 
has been that rubbers wear out so 
quickly. But this is not true of the 
Buckskin brand. These goods are not 
the ordinary “standard” grade like 
those commonly sold, and should not 
be confounded with them. Buckskin 
rubbers are a special all-pure-gum, 
high-grade line by themselves, and 
contain the very finest material ever 
put into rubber boots and shoes. This 
is evident from the fact that the man- 
ufacturer guarantees its stock and 
sells on ten days’ trial, as advertised 
on another page of this issue. Think 
of that, wearing rubber boots ten days 
on trial. None but the very best goods 
can be sold on such terms. In all rub- 
ber goods, the lasting quality depends 
upon the rubber. If this is poor, the 
goods are poor. There is only one 
way for manufacturers to reduce the 
cost of rubber goods, and that is to 
substitute some other material for a 
part of the rubber. Every time the 
quality of a shoe is reduced 10% its 
durability is reduced twice that much. 
It is foolish for people to buy anything 
but the best rubber. If you would get 


the most for your money in rubber 
goods, write Fanner Rubber Co, 270 
Bittner St, St Louis, Mo, for partic- 


ulars referred to in the old reliable 
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ABENAQUE 


GASOLENE ENGINES 


PORTABLE and STATIONARY 











HAY PRESSES, 4 
ENSILAGE oS 
CUTTERS AND = 
BLOWERS, @ 
THRESHERS, = 
GRINDERS. a] 






ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS 
Catalogue C. WESTMINSTER STA., VT. 


UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCE 


A Fence—Not a Netting 














interesting 

booklet F, 
“ A Short 
Story for 
Poultry 
Raisers.” 





Union Fence Company, 


114 Liberty Street, New York Cits. 
NewMills at Haven, Conn.; De Kalb, I11.; Oakland, Cal- 


JONES PAYS 
FREIGHT 


Wacon $ 
SCALES nh 


ON TRIAL 
ALL IRON, STEEL AND BRASS 
JONES Box 32, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


SRD 6 
5108), ae 
FREIGHT 
HEAVIEST FENCE MADE 
All No. 9 Steel Wire, Well Galvanized. W: 
te 85c per rod 














more than most fences. 16 
elivered, We sell all kinds offence wireat 
wholesale prices. Write for fence book show- 
fing 110styles. The Brown Fence 
Wire Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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tom of the can. 


The mineral in ready-mixed paint, 
when standing in oil, eats the life out of 
The oil is the very life of all 


the oil. 
paints. 


Paint made by the painter cannot be 
properly made on account of lack of the 
heavy mixing machine. 

My paint is unlike any other paint in 


the world. 


mixed 


My paint is made to order after each 
order {s received, packed in hermetically 
sealed cans with the very day it is made 











Am the Paint Man 





2 Full Gallons Free to Try—6 Months Time to Pay 


AM 


and 


paints. 
unique-—it's 


better. 


Before my 
plan was in- 
vented paint was sold in two ways— 
either ready-mixed or the ingredients 
were bought and mixed by the painter. 

Ready-mixed paint settles on the 
shelves, forming a sediment at the bot- 


the 
paint man. 

I have a 

new way of 
manufacturing 
selling 
It’s 


It is ready to use, but not ready- 


stamped on each can by my factory In- 
spector. 

I ship my pigment—which is white 
lead, zinc, drier aad coloring matter 
freshly ground, after order is received— 
in separate cans, and in another can I 
ship my Oilo, which is pure old process 
linseed oil, the kind that you used to buy 
years ago before the paint manufactur- 
ers, to cheapen the cost of paint, worked 
in adulterations. 

I sell my paint direct from my factory 
to user at my very low factory price; you 
pay no dealer or middleman profits. 

I_pay the freight on six gallons or 
over. 

My paint is so good that I make this 
wonderfully fair test offer: 

When you receive your shipment of 
paint, you can use two full gallons—that 
will cover 600 square feet of wall—two 
coats. 

If, after you have used that much of 
my paint, you are not perfectly satisfied 
with it inevery detail, you can return the 
remainder of your order and the two gal- 
lons will not cost you one penny. 

No other paint manufacturer ever 
made such a liberal offer. 

It is because I manufacture the finest 
paint, put up in the best way, that I can 
make this offer. 





I go even further. 
I sell all of my paint on six months’ 


time, if desired. 


This gives you an opportunity to 


paint your buildings when they need it, 
and pay for the paint at your convenience. 


Back of my paint stands my Eight 


Year, officially signed, iron-clad 


This Is the longest and most lib- 
eral guarantee ever put on a paint. 

For further particulars regarding 
my plan of selling, and complete col- 
or card of all colors, send a postal to 
O. L. Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 

I will send my paint book—the 
most complete book of its kind ever 
published—absolutely free. Also my 
instruction book entitled “This Little 
Book Tells How To Paint” and copy 
of my 8 year guarantee. 

>) The Paint 
oS Man 
401 No. Sixth, St 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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As each year brings its round of 
agricultural fairs, the thought is em- 
phasized that much more might be 
rade of these. We are fully convinced 
that in a great many instances a live 
local or district agricultural fair migh? 
profitably be made a center for the 
sale of farm produce. This not only 
in live stock, but in the output o? 
field, orchard, dairy and poultry yard. 
To some extent the produce is there, 
notably in the live stock department, 
and ready for exchange of ownership; 








in other instances there are certainly 


splendid arrays on the sample tables. 
Equally important, the crowds of 
people always present ought to in- 
clude, and in many cases doubtless do 
include, would-be buyers. It is sim- 
ply .a case of getting together. In 
evolving this proposition, it will be 
found in some instances that a cen- 
tral meeting place, perhaps with bulle- 
tins and blackboards, will lead to pri- 
vate sale; in others auction methods 
may be employed. The idea is well 
worth following out. 


The number of men of note who 
have given up experimental work to 
engage in other lines has been suf- 
ficient to justify the question, why are 
they doing this? Every experiment 
station can part with the services of 
some members of its staff of workers 
without great The number of 
those who can fill the vacancy made 
equally well, is large. On the other 
hand, every station has some work- 
ers which it cannot afford to let go 
without great loss. Why are those 
men giving up these important lines 
of work? It is our conviction that 
the unfair practice on the part of 
boards of regents of putting all the 





loss. 


EDITORIAL 


professors on an equal footing in re- 
gard to salary is responsible for those 
changes. It is convenient for regents 
to pay all professors on the staff alike, 
It tends to prevent higgling over a 
raise of salary on the part of second 
rate men, who place too high an esti- 
mate on their own, little attainments. 
It is not fair for regents thus to place 
with a common title on a par 
simply because they have 
a common title. It is not fair to pay 
a man well worth $3000 or more a 
salary of $2000, because some little 
brother professor is getting the same. 
No station can afford to lose the serv- 
ices of a first-class man. The regents 
who practice such unfairness should 
hear from the men whom they serve 
in terms which cannot be mistaken. 


men 
in salary, 





September 
session of 


The second week in 
brings with it the annual 
the farmers’ congress, opening the 
12th. A number of interesting ad- 
dresses are arranged for covering the 
various phases of agricultural require- 
ments and development. The sessions 
in recent years have brought out help- 
ful comments relating to many of the 
problems of the farmer, and among 
the topics to be touched are the rela- 
tion of the federal government to 
farmers and the immigration question. 
Railroads offering low fares for 
round trip to Richmond. The secre- 
tary is John H. Stahl of Quincy, Ill. 
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The Power of the Plain People. 


are 


“TIT think it wrong to beg our CcOn-. 
gressmen to do what is just and right, 
and therefore have no sympathy with 
this paper’s suggestions that we write 
our congressmen in behalf of the peo- 
ple’s interest. I would rather work 
than beg.”’ 

That is one way to look at but 
we think it the wrong view. The 
representative or senator at Washing- 
ton can only know the views of his 
constituents by getting word from 
them, preferably by letter, otherwise 
in the form of petitions. Of course 
if he is elected on a specific platform, 
he knows that the majority of his con- 
stituents favor the planks in that plat- 
form, but ordinarily even an extensive 
platform but imperfectly expresses the 
people’s desires. 

There are a thousand and one other 
problems that confront a legislator, 
and upon these he is always glad to 
hear from his constituents, if he is an 
honest man. It is very pretty for the 
voter to stand on his dignity and say 
that he won’t ask his congressman to 
favor a measure that he thinks just, 
but such an attitude is not good sense. 
Such letters are instructions and ex- 
pressions of opinion, rather than bég- 
ging appeals. 

If the people who favor certain re- 
forms keep still, it leaves the field free 
for special interests to work legisla- 
tors. For instance, if the railroads 
make a great effort to prevent govern- 
ment control of rates, while the peo- 
ple keep quiet, either through care- 
lessness, laziness, ignorance or a mis- 
conception of their duties and rights, 
is it any wonder that some congress- 
men are led to conclude that, since the 
people do not ask for this reform, it 
cannot be that they want it very 
much? Much is said nowadays about 
the initiative and referendum. But 
this writing to legislators in favor of 
‘any desired reform in effect both 
starting a new law and approving it. 
To do this costs only 2 cents for 
postage for such a letter ballot, and 
it has vastly greater power than most 
people realize. The interests that seek 
special favors know how to use the 
mails to promote their ends, and noth- 
ing pleases them more than to have 
the dear public keep still until after 
the horse is stolen. Why, if every 
voter who favors government control 
of rates were to express his views in 


it, 


is 


a brief letter to his senators at Wash- 
ington, those officers would be scared 
into action. Their “policy of delay,” 
their “senatorial dignity,’’ would van- 
ish like mist before the sun. One 
trouble is that the people fail to use 
their power! Too many of us think 
that to vote for congressmen once in 
two years, or for a senator once in six 
years (through the combine legisla- 
tive method), is fulfilling our duty in 
national affairs! 
weg 


The method of conducting county 
fairs must certainly be modified in 
some way if they are to be maintained. 
As now conducted they have degen- 
erated in toe many instances into 
amusement parks of the second or 
third class. The racing, which in so 
many cases is the feature of the show, 
is very frequently not better than 
third or fourth rate, notwithstanding 
the principal portion of the funds 158 
absorbed in paying for it. The live 
stock exhibits are generally an apol- 
ogy for an exhibit and the agricul- 
tural part of the show is not much 
better. There may be some excep- 
tions to the above, but the picture 
is not overdrawn. How can a change 
be brought about? It would be better 
not to have a county fair than to have 
one of the character referred to. Have 
cur readers any remedy to suggest? 
If so, would be glad to hear from 
them. Some claim that county fairs 
should be abolished. That would seem 
to be an unfortunate solution of the 
question, providing they can be prop- 
erly conducted. They are certainly 
capable of doing great good. Some 
of them have accomplished great 
things in the past, why should they 
not do even better in the future? 





Well, now, kind friends, what do 
you think of the first magazine num- 
ber of the old reliable American 
Agriculturist. What is your opin- 
ion of our great new department, At 
Home and Abroad? How apt is 
the name of this new department! 
It searches out the wheat from 
the chaff, interpreting events at home 
and abroad, so that every reader may 
have an intelligent idea of what is 
really going on. Our news pages will 
be at once recognized as the authori- 
tative and most interesting exhibit 
of the world’s events, just as Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s special crop re- 
ports and market interpretations are 
the authority in that line; as its 
agricultural features are the _ rec- 
ognized authority upon _ the prac- 
tical and _ scientific side of farm- 
ing; and as its literary and family 
departments are appreciated for their 
interest and helpfulness to every mem- 
ber of the household. The farmer 
and his family are no longer isolated 
—the telephone and mail delivery are 
making him very much a citizen of 
the world. These are some of ;the 
many reasons why we believe our 
eastern farmers will like our story of 
the news as much as merchants and 
manufacturers appreciate the monthly 
summaries of the world’s events for 
which they pay $4 a year. 





The department of commerce and 
labor is apparently deeply engrossed 
in its investigation of the tobacco 
trust. While the public is not so in- 
tensely interested in this as it was in 
the investigation of the beef trust, in 
tobacco producing and manufacturing 
circles great attention is being paid 
developments. From several sources 
complaints are heard that the officials 
in charge of the tobacco investigation 
are going at the matter in an apathetic 
manner. Some independent manufac- 
turers have expressed themselves as 
somewhat dissatisfied with the prog- 
ress made by the department. It is 
to be hoped there is no foundation for 
rumors that the investigation is not 


being pushed to the utmost. The in- 
quiry should be made most exhaustive 
and thorough from both the independ- 
ent as well as trust view points. In- 
dependent tobacco interests will likely 
not remain passive, even should the 
tobacco trust investigation prov an- 
other ‘“‘white-wash.” 
eo 

A correspondent at Bangor, N Y, 
asks where M. H., one of our recent 
contributors, lives. A Philadelphia in- 
auirer wants the full name and post- 
office address of one of our successful 
poultry keepers, whose methods and 
successes were described in a recent 
number. Once more we are compelled 
to say that we cannot furnish the post- 
office address of a contributor to these 
columns. This in justice to ourselves 
and to the contributor, who would 
often be besieged with letters which 
he has neither time nor inclination to 
answer.*Nor should this office be made 
the clearing house for miscellaneous 
correspondence. Subscribers generally 
understand this, but some of the new 
friends, constantly being added to our 
big family, send in asking for this in- 
formation. If you have anything to 
buy or sell, place a small adv in our 
Farmers’ Exchange, or consult our 
regular advertisers, all of whom are 
reliable. See our guarantee, printed 
on this page. 

One of the strongest forces of this 
paper is the guarantee of its advertise- 
ments. Each and every one of our sub- 
scribers is assured unequivocally of 
fair dealing on the part of our adver- 
tisers, provided the conditions of our 
agreement, mentioned on this page, 
are fulfilled. 
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Fumigating Apples in Storage. 


Fruit growers frequently inquire 
about the advisability of fumigating 
apples after they have been packed 
with a view of killing the insects and 
disease that may be on the 
fruit and thus insure keeping the fruit 
longer. At the recent meeting of the 
New York fruit growers’ association 
at Penn Yan, N Y, instances of apples 
in storage being injured by fumigation 
were mentioned. Prof H. J. Eustace 
of the Geneva experiment station 
showed the cffect of sulphur fumes on 
sound apples by placing fruit under a 
glass jar before the audience and then 
filling the jar with fumes of sulphur. 
After three minutes these fruits were 
taken out of the sulphur fumes, and 
upon examination found to be covered 
with conspicuous spots scattered irreg- 
ularly over the entire apple, where the 
skin was dead and destroyed. It was 
explained that there are small open- 
ings or pores in the skin of the apple 
through which these sulphur fumes 
find their way and bleach all the 
surrounding skin and flesh of the fruit, 
causing these spots. 

The injury was very shallow and the 
fruits were not ruined for culinary 
purposes. By paring them a little 
thick, the apple was still found to be 
uninjured. Reports of some experi- 
ments in progress with apple decays 
in cold storage were mentioned. Near- 
ly all the common apple rots, such as 
black rot, bitter rot, pink rot and 
brown rot, are entirely checked by the 
low temperature of the commercial 
storage houses. However, the experi- 
ments so far may tend to show that the 
soft or blue mold does develop to 
a slight extent in the low temperaturé 
of the storage houses. 


a> 
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Whole Raw Milk is more completely 
digested than either pasteurized or 
cooked milk. Raw skim milk is ap- 
parently as easily digested as raw 
whole milk. Experiments with calves 
proved this and recent observations 
made in large hospitals proved the/ 
same to be true of the human. 
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What the Farmers Say. 





In a nearby city 1s situated a large 
marble dust factory where a very hard 
white limestone or marble is crushed 

da ground into dust which is sold to 


I t manufacturers for the manu- 
facture of paint and putty. But a 
| part of the output is sent to the 
fertilizer factories to be used as a 
filler in mixed fertilizers. Now 
e the farmers of this vicinity have 
discovered this, many of them look 
upon fertilizers with great disfavor. 
Really it is largely the fault of the 
s themselves, for they demand 

cheap brands of fertilizer, and. the 
manufacturers to make them cheap 
must add this worthless material, on 


h the farmer pays the cost and 

“ht and derives no benefit. In 

f it is hardly possible for any wide 

farmer to be cheated, for the 

and analysis of fertilizers 

t be printed on the bags, and any 

ligent farmer can soon compute 

true worth and adaptability of 

fertilizer to his purpose.—[O. D. 
Miami County, O. 
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Ehlers, 


T commenced to keep bees in frame 

} bout 25 years ago. In 1901 I 
had 2000 pounds extracted honey be- 
600 pounds comb honey, mostly 
buckwheat. I never had any 

( rience with foul brood until 1903. 
I le a mistake in letting the bees 
! up the honey left by the dead 
col in. the spring. After the clean- 
i up I had only three colonies left 
and ill have to buy bees and stock 


in. The disease, foul brood, 

me several hundred dollars 

1 unless we can get some sort of 
ion in this direction I fear it 

be useless for the individual to 


XX 
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ith it. 


bees is 


I believe that the profit 

greater than from any 

de product on the farm and if 

protect ourselves from foul 

i, I see no reason why bees should 

it be more extensively kept by farm- 

ers than at present.—[J. W. Nelson, 
Clearfield County, Pa. 
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too careless 
On our farm 
the grass seed used and 
careful to cut out every 
lots of seed and asa 
meadow is 
Pp. W., 


Farmers 


entirely 


grass seed. 


are 
their 
all 
very 
We 


We ive 


SOW 
consequence our timothy 
good as the clover.—I[C. 
e County, W Va. 
The article on the Canada thistle, 
i American <Agriculturist, July 22, 
1905, attracted my attention. I ame 
only 20 years old, and do but little 
ferming myself, but I can give a little 
information to Charles S. Elsenbrown. 
Tnstead of cutting thistles twice a year, 
I recommend that they be cut off even 
th the ground or half an inch below, 
é to cut each leaf in the stem. 
\fter this is done, follow up with a 
‘ of kerosene and put from ten to 
20 drops, as much as stem will absorb, 
freely on each stem. From my expe- 
rience this has killed them every time. 
It is a slow process, but sure. It will 
work equally as good on _ burdock. 
Some people recommend carbolic acid, 
but kerosene or the common coal oil 
is much cheaper and works just as 
well.—[Fred F. Williams, Orange 
County, N Y. 

My lambs are ready for market be- 
tween May 20 and June 1 and average 
7 to 80 pounds. The price is gener- 
ally 6% cents a pound. Fleeces run 
five to six pounds and I count the wool 
to pay for the keep of the sheep. One- 
third of my ewes had twins last year, 
which makes the average per ewe 
close on to $8 each.—[A. H. McCue, 
Augusta County, Va. 





From almost every section of the 
country is heard the complaint of the 
Scarcity of farm laborers. The sug- 
gestion I would offer to overcome this 


difficulty to some extent, at least, is 
intensive rather than extensive farm- 
ing. In the south farmers are in the 
habit of trying to cultivate too many 
acres. A smaller and more fertile 
acreage and that better tilled should 
be the aim of the farmer who finds 
himself short of help. Net final re- 
sults are what count. More live stock 
and consequently more manure will 
soon make those poor acres rich, and, 
with that accomplished, the labor 
question will be. practically solved.— 
[J. B. Wells, Mecklenburg County, Va. 


Most of our corn at the state exper- 
iment station is put in the silo. It fs 
cut with an ordinary cutter and cured. 
We have had no experience with 
shredded corn fodder. When I was 
attending institutes in some of those 
sections where milk is controlled by 
condensed milk establishments and 
where farmers are not allowed to feed 
silage, I have heard objections made 
about shredded fodder and that it 
heated much worse than the cut fod- 
der and for that reason farmers did 
not like it as well—[G. A. Smith, 
Dairy Expert, New York Experiment 
Station. 


The business man sometimes wone 
ders at the farmer for not being more 
mathematical and perhaps we do de- 
serve much criticism, but at the same 
time there are many things not sus- 
ceptible of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. Thousands of tons of oat straw 
will rot down in the yard, while thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of labor have 
been spent upon late corr which did 
not ear. Admitting that the corn is 
more palatable, it is doubtful if it 
be more nutritious or will give better 
results than the wasted straw.—T[J. E. 
Dubois, St Lawrence County, N Y. 





The experiences with bacteria noted 
recently ia these columns, have been 
very interesting to me. My experience 
with red clover is similar to that de- 
scribed by Mr Dunlap of Montgomery 
county, N Y. With alfalfa, I never 
fail to get a good stand sown on wheat 
in February or March. By the time 
the wheat is threshed in June or July 
the clover is from 1% to 2 feet high. 
I usually mow this to kill the weeds 
and occasionally mow a second time 
by August 1. The clover makes a 
start, but soon turns yellow and grows 
weaker and weaker. By the last week 
in September it is usually in bad 
shape. There are always @ few 
bunches remaining longer than the 
others, but these are weak in the fall 
and an easy prey to freezes in the win- 
ter. I am of the opinion that my soil 
lacks the proper bacteria. I am going 
to inoculate my clover seed this year. 
In this country it is an easy matter to 
raise good crops of all kinds or grain 
after red clover, but where it is im- 
possible to get a stand of clover, grain 
crops are not profitable.—[Otey 
Walker, Williamson County, Tenn. 





The south has never been on the 
read to material increase as it is now. 
The land and industrial department of 
the southern railway has received 
more than 30,000 letters and requests 
for information about the south.—[W. 
A. Henderson, Alabama. 





One of the best farms and buildings 
in Clearfield county is owned by H. 
S. Knarr of Pennsylvania. He bought 
an old played-out farm at Luthers- 
burg, eight years ago, and was laughed 
at for doing it. They said Knarr will 
sink his money there. He has revolu- 
tionized things and his neighbors are 
wondering at it all. He took me all 
over and showed what he has done. 
He has spent thousands of dollars on 
it and says it paid him 8% on all in- 
vestment last year and expects 10% 
this year. His is a stock farm. His 
intentions are to feed cattle for mar- 
ket. He has two good silos, large un- 


JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


derground stables, root cellar, 
all combined. Very large barn, gran- 
ary, corn house, seed house, tool 
house, everything brick-floored, spring 
water everywhere in pipes pumped by 
a fam. It is a very fine place with 
heavy crops this year.—[A. L. Bayne, 
Clearfield County, Pa. 





Three years ago I became interested 
so in silage that I planned to build 
a silo which I put up the following 
year. It is 16x30 feet and cost $425. 
I have never had any difficulty in keep- 
ing silage if properly tramped when 
filing. I feed about a bushel per cow 
twice a day with hay at noon. I also 
give three to five quarts middlings 
and cottonseed. I am well pleased.— 
[A Subscriber. 


Your editorial on the road question 
strikes a congenial chord. As a mem- 
ber of the Delaware senate a few 
years ago, I introduced a bill to put 
the prisoners in the county jails at 
work on the publiceroads, but it met 
cefeat. Our chief justice said such 
work was degrading, so that settled it. 
If there is anything much more de- 
grading than going to jail, I would 
like to know what itis. In this coun- 
ty we have many persons who com- 
mit some small offense for the sake of 
being fed free of charge. They live a 
life of idleness, play cards, shoot crap, 
ete. They fully enjoy jail life. If 
there can be any reason why such per- 
sons should not be required to work 
out their fine or imprisonment on the 
county roads, I would like to know 
what it is. We have a workhouse in 
Newcastle county, but none in the low- 
er counties. This road question for 
years has been an absorbing one and 
is not settled yet. It would be inter- 
esting to know in what states pris- 
oners work on roads and if it is sat- 
isfactory. Let’s have some discussion 
on the subject.—[Charles Wright, Del- 
aware. 

I want to congratulate American 
Agriculturist upon its reliable crop 
reports published last year. It cer- 
tainly means much to the farmer to 
have such a guide to conditions.—[W. 
O. Lichtenwalner, Lehigh County, Pa. 








Graded schools are comparatively a 
new institution in this part of the 
state, but are appreciated greatly 
where they have been established. 
Several districts in this county have 
recently voted for an extra tax for 
graded school purposes, and have had 
but little opposition, but an order was 
made for an election in this district, 
embracing the town of Newton and 
some suburban towns, and some of 
our business men are vigorously op- 
posing it, and assert that it will crip- 
ple business here by driving capital 
cut of town and preventing the estab- 
lishing of other industries. They say 
a graded school will break down or 
seriously injure established schools. 
My opinion is different and is based on 
the observations I have had, and the 
reports coming from towns that have 
graded schools. I would like to see 
in American Agriculturist an expres- 
sion of the likes and dislikes, the pros 
and cons of graded schools. If they 
are just what I think they are, they 
will be the means of solving the much 
agitated and most important subject 
of education. Tell us your observa- 
tions and experience of the graded 
school, and we hope to see an expres- 
sion concerning them from many of 
your correspondents.—[P. O. Hoyle, 
Catawba County, N C. 


I want to utter a word of warning 
against the almost universal practice 
of estimating the value of a mutton 
sheep by the amount of wool they will 
produce. Experience will prove that 
as the quantity of wool increases, the 
quality of the animal as a feeder will 
decrease.—[F. D. Ward, New York. 
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PORTRAIT 16 PAGES 
CATALOG ™ w tw 


The publishers wish to announce that they 
have just issued a new and revised edition 
of their 116-page illustrated catalog, The style 
has been much improved and many portraits 
of the most eminent scientists along the 
of agriculture and allied subjects have 
added, including such authors as Thomas 
Shaw, W. A. Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel 
W. Johnson, A. 8, Fuller, L, H._ Bailey, 
Peter Henderson, Patrick Barry, L. M. Wil- 
cox, E, E. Rexford, C. L. Allen and Edward 
Eggleston. 

it contains a detailed description of the 
most recent and popular books covering every 
phase of agricultvral a4 outdoor life, pre 
senting an unusual variety of available liter- 
ature, the study of ‘which will enable the 
reader to successfully cope with any intricate 
question that may present itself, 
is as essential to the p 











lines 


as any other work of reference and 
will be sent to all applying for it. Inclose 
4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
53 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, I. 











Large 
Illustrated Catalog 


The publishers wish to announce that they 
have just issued a new and revised edition of 
their 116-page illustrated catalog, The style has 
been much improved and many portraits of the 
most eminent scientists along the lines of agri- 
culture and allied subjects have been added, 
including such authors as Thomas Shaw, W. A, 
Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel W. Johnson, 

. S. Fuller, L. H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, 
Patrick Barry, L. M. Wilcox, E. E. Rexford, 
Cc. L. Allen and Edward Eggleston. 

It contains a detailed description of the most 
recent and popular books covering every phase 
of agricultural and outdoor life, presenting an 
unusual variety of available literature, the study 
of which will enable the reader to successfully 
cope with any intricate question that may pre- 
sent itself, This catalog is as essential to the 
progressive farmer’s library as any other work 
of reference and will be sent to all applyi 
for it. Inclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 
mal 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY} 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
.Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 














NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


FARM GRASSES OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


By WILLIAM JASPER S#ILLMAN, Agrostologist 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


A practical treatise on the grass crop, seeding 
and management of meadows and pastures, descrip- 
tion of the best varieties, the seed and its impur - 
ties, grasses for special conditions, lawns and lawn 
grasses, etc, etc. In preparing this volume the 
author’s object has been to present in connected 
form the main facts concerning the grasses grown 
on American farms, Every phase of the subject is 
viewed from the farmer's standpoint. Illustrated. 
248 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth. Price 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
Chicago. New York. 
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WANTED| 4W4Y 


We desire to secure a number of good 
agents for the American Agriculturist in 
the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia and the South, on Salary 





and Expenses. Residents of the respective 
states preferred. When applying state 
experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Better than a Horse 


For the McVicKxEr Costs less and only eats when it’s working—1l¢ per horse power 
per hour feeds it. 1t will saw wood, pump water, churn, grind or shell grain, run fanning 
mill, cream separator, washing machine—and do a hundred and one things about the 
farm, and do it hour after hour without getting tired or requiring attention. Just 
start it and Jet it alome —that’'s all. It has omnethird the parts of any other 
Gasoline Engine—no mystifying cogs, gears, cams, tumbling rods or ratchets to get out 
of adjustment. The 


McVICKER 


(Automatic) 


GASOLINE 
ENGINE 


will work for you days, nights and Sundays 
without complaint or stoppages. It can’t get 
out of order, for it is Autematic and 6o sim- 
ple that you or your ten-year-old boy can 

‘seo through it” and understand all about it 
in ten minutes. Nothing to get out of re- 
pair. Write for our C TALOGUE A and find 
out more about it—and how low the price is. 


ALMA MFG. CO., Alma, Mich. 


Agents: 
The BITTLE-CHARLES CO., 1213 Filbert 8t, Philadelphis, 
8. L. LAMBERD CO., Baltimore, Md. 


~ Continental Gluten 


Al Feed That Is Advantageous to 
Feed in Summer 


From a 























Guaranteed 47 1-2 per cent Protein and Fat, the best invest- 
ment a dairyman can make, as it increases the flow 
of milk and the butter fat. Ask your dealer 
or write for particulars to 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL COQO., 


P. O. BOX 164, PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
There’s Money in Baled Hay 


Extend the market and get good prices for the hay crop of your section. Baling 
and shipping hay is one of the most profitable industries, requiring but little capital. 
In a grass country there can be no better investment than,the purchase of a 


9 Full . 
DEDERICK Balin 


Circle 


Dederick’s presses are equally well adapted to baling 
hay, straw, moss, husks, cotton, wool,etc, Dederick’s 4 
presses are the best in the world; awarded the bigh- i, 
est honors at every international exposition and the 
only Grand Prize on Baling Presses at ¢ 
the St. Louis Exposition. 

Illustrated catalogue showing all styles and 
sizes of presses, together with our annual re- (46 
port on the hay crop, 
of vitalin- 
terest to AV 
every hay (Sas 
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To irrigate, water stock or-for any pumping, the 
best outfit and cheapest to operate is the 


Fairbanks-Morse 


Gasoline Engine 6 Pumps 


Or cut ont compl adve' t and send to 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me illustrated Catalogue No. X 597Gasoline Engines. I may want ees 














Engine to run 
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Town 

Plums, 2 year on French plum roots, 67 feet 15 cents each; 5-6 ft. 12 cts., 45 ft 

8 cts., wid ta 6 cts., 2-34 ft. Sets. Boxing free. We also have a heavy surplus of std 

and dwarf pear, heavy on bartlett and keiffer. Cherry, sweet and sour. Quinces and 

apricots besideg our usual large sup ly of apples, peach i 
trees are sold on their merits. They are the life study of three generations. | Fall 


et tt price list free to everybody. Sheerin’s Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville,N.Y. 
Carries off surplus water; 
@ In- 


TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIV admits air to the soil. 


ne. cres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile, 

Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets ev: requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. JOHN H, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 
| 


Of the Making of Books |. rrr yT SHALL I SAY?” 


d ones 

especially suited for farmers. Books that will help | 1,6 question that sometimes prevents one from wri to 

every farmer to make more out ot nis farm. bmn 4 | an advertiser, when one’s an A is notquite made up. But 

for our complete catalog. e have volumes of stand | evenif you only want to learn prices and particulars, just 

ard fiction, history, travel, pos ,etc. ORANGE | gtart your letter by saying ‘1 saw your adv. in the old, re- 

gop» COMPANY, La’ ayette raela: New | wablc A, A.” and then the rest will almost write itself 
‘ork; Marque 5 Chicago; Springf Mass, 











Earliest and easiest worked. 














| farmers by country dealers. 
| goods themselves are well up in qual- 


| being the price. 


es and small fruits. Sheerin’s | 





FOR BETTER FARM FAIRS 


Commendable Fair Innovations. 


A number of features have recent- 
ly appeared at the leading agricul- 
tural fairs which give promise of be- 
coming widely and justly popular. One 
is the offering of prizes for various 
products raised by children on the 
farm. These have been classified so 
that boys and girls of all ages have a 
fair chance to win a prize, classes be- 
ing arranged for almost all crops, 
fruits, vegetables and live stock. 

In most cases these prizes have been 
in the form of some useful article, and 
a cash prize has been the exception. 
A greater interest among the young 
people has thus been stimulated than 
is the case where only money prizes 
are offered. 


CHILDREN’S FEATUBES. 


A number of wide-awake managers 
have arranged for children’s day and 
boys’ contests of various sorts, using 
care to exclude all shows, games and 
other influences which would in any 
wise exert an immoral influence, thus 
giving parents an opportunity to bring 
the children to the fairs without hesi- 
tation on the score of the fair not 
being the proper place for young peo- 
ple. Steps have been taken to provid? 
adequate play grounds and facilities 
for the entertainment of the children 
at all times during the fair, as well as 
to have exhibits of manual training 
schools and organizations that will be 
of interest to the young. 

In some cases horse racing for 
money has been abandoned, and addi- 
tional impetus, by way of enlarged 
prizes and stable facilities, given to 
the live stock shows. In practically 
every instance where this has been 
tried, and a number of Iowa counties 
have given it a test, it has proved a 
financial success, due to the increased 
interests of the country people of the 
better classes. 

It is an indication of decided change 
for the better in the fairs of many 
leading counties to note that they are 
coming back more to the original ob- 
jects of such shows, and giving them 
more agricultural value. There is a 
decided tendency to discourage the 
presence of a large number of fakirs 
and questionable exhibitions, and to 
give more space to exhibits, machin- 
ery, products, etc, pertaining to the 
farm. 
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Magic of Low Prices—How many of 
our readers realize that one of the old- 
est and largest merchandise concerns 
in New York City is now making a 
tremendous bid for their business? 
We refer to the great firm of White, 
Van Glahn & Co, 15-18 Chatham 
Square, New York, N Y. The firm is 
doing this in a most effective way. 
From its almost unlimited stock of 
goods this firm advertises selected ar- 
ticles of general use and of the best 
quality at absurdly low prices. Very 
often these prices are 25 to 50% less 
than the same goods can be bought for 
elsewhere. Sometimes, indeed, this 
firm quotes prices that are only one- 
fourth to one-third the price at which 
these articles are usually sold to 
Yet the 


ity, the only cheap thing about them 
The customer who is 
thus served for the first time is more 
than pleased. The next time he,wants 
anything for farm, home, shop or oth- 
er purpose, he orders from this com- 
pany’s catalog and is again promptly 
served and more than pleased. If you 
want to save money, send a postal or 
letter to White, Van Glahn & Co, Dept 
F, 15-18 Chatham Square, New York, 
saying: Please send me your big 600 
page catalog of 20,000 money saving 
bargains, to which I am entitled free 
as a reader of the American Agricul- 
turist. Be sure to sign your name, 
postoffice and state. 


State and District Fairs. 


Ala, 


Ark, Rogers, 
Col, Pueblo, 
Fla, Jacksonville, 
Ga, Atlanta, 


Ida, Intermountain, Boise, 


Ill, Springfield, 
Ind, Indianapolis, 
I T, Ardmore, 
Kan, Topeka, 
Ky, Lexington, 
La, Calhoun, 
Me, Lewiston, 
Md, Trimonium, 
Mich, Detroit, 
Minn, Hamline, 
Mont, Helena, 
Neb, Lincoln, 
N H, Concord, 
N J, Trenton, 


N M, Albuquerque, 


N Y, Syracuse, 
N C, Raleigh, 
O, Columbus, 


Birmingham, 
American Institute, N 


O 4-lt 

Y City O 31-N 3 
S 26-2: 
S 11-15 
N 16-21; 
O 9-21 
S 25-30 
S 30-0 7 
S 11-15 
N 13-18 
S 11-16 
S 18-2: 


Okla Interstate, Blackwell, 


Ore, Salem, 

Pa, Bethlehem, 
S C, Columbia, 

S C, Charleston, 
S D, Huron, 


Tenn, West Union City, 
Tex, Central, Bryan, 


Tex, Dallas, 


Tex, West, Kerrville, 
Toronto Industrial, 


Vt, Rutland, 


Va, Interstate, Lynchburg, 
West Mich, Grand Rapids, 


W Va, Wheeling, 
Vis, Milwaukee, 


Utah, Salt Lake City, 


County and 


New York. 


Afton, 


Allegany, Angelica, 


Afton, S 26-29 
S 5-7 
American Institute, 
New York, O 31-N 3 
Binghamton, Bing- 
hamton, Ss 


Boonville, Boonville, 
Ss] 


Cambridge Valley, 
bridge, 
Cape Vincert, 
Vincent, 
Cattaraugus, 
Valley, - 
Cayuga, Moravia, 38 57 
Chautauqua, Fredonia, 
3 6-9 


Cam- 
S 5-8 
Cape 


83 2-45 
Little 


Chemung, Elmira, 


Chenango, Norwich, 


Clinton, Plattsburg, 


Cobleskill, Cobleskill, 

S 25-2 
Columbia, Hudson, 

8 12-1 


Cuba, Cuba, 
Delaware Valley, 
ton, 
Dryden, Dryden, 8 19-22 
Dundee, Dundee, O 3-5 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, 
S 26-29 


Erie, Hamburg, 8 12-15 
Essex, Westport, 8S 5-8 
Frauklin, Malone, 

S$ 19-22 


Fulton, Johnstown, 
Bataria, 

S 18-21 
Reed Corners, 


B- 


Genesee, 
Gorham, 


Hemlock, Hemlock, 
O4 

Jefferson, Watertown, 

8 5-8 

Brookfield, 
§ 25-28 

Brockport, 

3 27-30 

vw 3d 


Madison, 
Monroe, 


Morris, 
Naples, » 13-22 
Nassau, S 4-1 
Newark, § 21-23 
Oneida, Rome, S348 
Oneida, Oneida, 3S 20-23 
Oneonta, Oneonta, 

S 18-21 
Onondaga, Phoenix, 

Sl 


Morris, 
Naples, 
Nassau, 
Newark, 


Ontario, Canandaigua, 
$ 21-23 
Orleans, Albion; 8 14-16 
Otsego, Cooperstown, 
S 29-27 
Palmyra, Palmyra, 
3 23-30 


Prattsburg, Prattsburg, 
S$ 12-15 
Queens-Nassau, Mineo- 
S 2%-30 
6-9 
Richfield Springs, Rich- 


a, 
Racket, Potsdam, S 


field Springs, 8 11-13 
Riverside, Greene, 
S$ 12-15 
Rockland, Haverstraw, 
S +3 
Rockland, Orangeburg, 
544 


Central, Greensboro, 
; ol 


t 
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Local Fairs. 


St Lawrence, Canton, 


Schoharie, Schoharie, 


Schuyler, Watkins, 


Seneca, Waterloo, 


Silver Lake, Perry, 


Steuben, Bath, 
Steuben, Troupsburg, 
9-8 


Suffolk, Riverhead, 
8 19-2? 
Tioga, Owego, S$ 12-15 
Tompkins, Ithaca, S 5-5 
Vernon, Vernon, 8 26-23 
Warren, Warrensburg, 
8 12-15 
Wayne, Lyons, 8 T-9 
Westchester, White 
Plains, 8 3-3) 
Wyoming, Warsaw, 
8 21-2: 
857 


Yates, Penn Yan, 


Canadian Fairs. 


iy 2} 
= os 
Mae 


Alexander, 
Alvinston, 
Alymer, 
Blenheim, 
Brigden, 
Brockville, 
Campbellford, 
Chatham, Ont, 
Collingwood, OQ) 


Dunville, 
Forest, 
Glenco, 
Keiptville, 
London, Ont, 
Nelson, 
Northern, Collingwood 
S 26-2) 


ty “oO 
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Northwest, Goderich, 
§ 26-27 


§ 14-16 
9 8-18 


Orillia, 
Ottawa, 
Paisley, 
Paris, 
Peterborough, Ont, 

§ 25-2? 
8 21-25 
8 26-25 


Petrolia, 
Renfew, 
Richmond, 8 3-27 
Sarnia, 8 3-27 
Sault Ste Marie, Ont, 
03 
Sherbrooke, Que, 5S % 
Strathroy, 8 
Toronto, Ont, A 2-S :: 
Van Leek Hill, Ont, 

§ 21-2: 


Watford, 
West London, 
Winchester, 
Ontario. 
Renfrew, Beach- 
0 45 
York, New- 
§ i9-21 
Renfrew, 
8 a-. 
South Grenville, 
*rescott, $ a9-21 


North 
burg, 

North 
market, 

Renfrew, 


North Carolina. 
Alamance, Burlington, 
O 2-27 


0-13 








Cumberiand, Fayette- Sereca, Tiffin, 8 12 15 
ville O 2- Shelby, Sidney, §8 12-15 
Forsyth, Winston, Stark, Canton, § 26-29 
Salem, 03 Summerfield, Summer- 
field S 19-22 
Tennessee. Summit, Akron O 34 
‘ N Sycamore, Sycamore, 
Appalachian, _ O 17-20 
) 10-13 Trumbull, Warren, 8 5-7 
Dekalb, Alexandria, Tuscarawas, Canal 
24 7. Dover, O 17-20 
G , ——- = il-l4 Union, oecnen * 
olunibpia, 
- S125 “eas 
= , Van Wert, Van W ett, 
b ints, teeter o7 12-15 
\ . Warren, cities 
West Tennessee, n S$ 19-22 





Washington, Mariefta, 


Ohio. $58 
Inio Wayne, Wooster, § 23-23 
1 West Union, ayne, oa 
A ° § 12-15 West Cuyahoga, Berea, 
I $ 12-15 ae 8 12-14 
A 4 . S 26-29 Williams, eee 
Wapakoneta, $ 12-16 
4 ollie sik a 3. 29 Wood, Bowling Gree: , 
. . S 26-30 
B acted "oO 3-6 Wyandot, Upper San- 
] Middletown dusky, O 36 
O 3-6 A : 
‘ Carrollton, Virginia. 
VU 10-13 Heathvil! Heathvil! 
font eathville, aeathvile 
( ; a $ 11-13 
. Lis} Norfolk, Norfolks 
’ Selec? O 16-21 
Qeshoes “ Radforn, Nadforn, 
O 10-13 O 10-13 
‘ Bucyrus Roanoke, Roanoke, 
eae ee $ 26-29 
Oo 10 
. 4 . Bb, “ Southwest, Radford, 
, ‘ oe Ss 5B © 19-13 
cote 3 }2-] Tazewell, Tazewell, 
] S$ 12-15 a on 
i Pe $1214 
; 8 ees '11-14 Wythe, Wytheville, — 
} Wasl 8 68 
I e Vashington ” - 
( $ 12-15 Florida. 
j , Ottokee, 8 19-22 Jacksonville, Jacks ar 
‘ Burton, $ 12-15 ville, N 1+26 
( Washington, Florida, Tampa, N 15: 30 
§ 26-29 
H Cad 0 35 West Virginia. 
H ( 1, § 13-15 
] S1 field, Lewis, Weston, S§ 11-l4 
S 27-29 Morgan's Grove, 
} Vernon, Shepherdstown, S 5-8 
O 4-7 
I k, UO 3-3 Georgia. 
: ; S122 Augusta, Augusta, 
Canfieid N 6-!1 
s <0 38 Coffee, Douglas, N 6-0 
A I 1, 8 2-29 Gordon, Calhoun, 
ledina, S$ 5-/ O 24-27 
A § 13 15 Macon, Macon, 0 24-N 3 
Troy S 18-22 Northeast, Athens, 
mery, “pas yton, 0 34 
8 48 Northwest, Chicka, 
M n, McConnells- manga, ) 3-7 
S 26-28 Oglethorpe, Lexington, 
) Mt Gilead O 23-1 
O 34 Waycross, Waycross, 
) Zanes\ ° N 13-17 
S$ 19-22 Whitfield, Dalton, 
Napole O 16-20 
S 5-8 Kentucky. 
] New : 
S 5-8 Campbell, Alexandria, 
ahsville 85-9 
$ 12-14 Colored, Lexington, 
Pr Paulding 8S 12-16 
S 5-8 Daviess, Owensboro, 
I New Lexington, Vv 10- li 
S$ 27-29 Ewing, Ewing, S$ 7-9 
Per Somerset, O 18-20 Falmouth, Falmouth, 
Portage, Ravenna, $2 
§ 19-22 Hardin, Elizabethtown, 
Pr Eaton, 8 Il-lo vot 
r , Ottawa, O 3-7 Southern Ky, Glasg 
R ph, Randolph, s c 
ee = 3-12 Tri-County, Hender- | 
Ricl i, Richwo < son, 8 2-30 
S 19-22 
Ror Rome, $ 23-29 Mississippi. 
R V Russe li- ae ad City, McComb 
O12 O 17-21 
8 k Fremont, Mi ss "al West Ala, 
O 34 Columbus, O 24-3 
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Shortage of Farm Stock in the South. 





A. JEFFERS, NORFOLK COUNTY, VA. 

The southern farmer is making the 
great mistake of trying to farm with- 
out stock. At the close of the civil 
war, we had no stock to speak of and 
fences were largely destroyed. We 
also lack much in natural grazing 
lands. The southern farmer depends 
upon commercial fertilizer instead of 
homemade manure and upon special 
instead of general farm crops. In the 
peanut belt, it is all peanuts; in the 
fruit section, all fruit; in the tobacco 
area, all tobacco; in the trucking or 
market gardening districts, all vege- 
tables; but nowhere in the south is it 
all stock. It seems to be quite im- 
possible, or at least not at all sensi- 
ble, for the farmer to get along with- 


out entering into partnership with the 


pig, the lamb, milk cow, the spring 
pullet: yes, and we may include even 
the nanny goat. The south needs all 
Sorts of stock. Fully one-half the 
land, even in the great trucking belt 
of Virginia, is lying entirely idle and 
not 


yielding a dollar in revenue to the 
owners, 

The government has recently sur- 
veyed and carefully examined and 
classified the soil in the Norfolk (Va) 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


trucking kelt. This section contains 
about 200,000 acres. Of this 50,000 
acres are used for trucking and mar- 
ket gardening, 50,000 for corn and 
other general farm crops, while 100,- 
0OO acres lie idle and unprofitable, be- 
cause unproductive. Non-productive, 
because there is no stock to feed. 
There are millions of acres of idle 
lands in the south, simply because 
there is so little stock kept. It is 
true, the south is not such a natural 
grazing section as the west and other 
portions of the union. This is to be 
remedied in many portions by the use 
of the silo and soiling crops. Then 
again, the southern farmer has here- 
tofore inclined to such crops and 
such methods of farming as would 
give him the greatest amount of lib- 
erty, and allow him to go and come 
at his pleasure. 

When cotton is king the cotton men 
are in clover; when tobacco sells high 
the tobacco men live well. When fruit 


and early vegetables bring a good 
price the trucker has a big bank ac- 
count; when peanuts bring the farmer 
4 cents per pound he does not feel 
like looking after cattle. sheep or 
hogs. Fut in the case of all these and 


most other southern «iops, there are 
great fluctuations; many ups and 
downs and uncertainties. With an 
ample supply of stock on the farm, 


matters move regularly and smoothly 
along. Stock is like ballast in the hold 
of the vessel. It keeps the farmer 
right side up. The true prosperity of 
the south will enter when her farm- 
ers pay their first and best attention 
to stock, silos and soiling crops. From 
the seashore to the mountain tops, 
the south offers every grade of soil; 
and every shade of climate suited to 
all kinds of stock, and all kinds of 


crops. 


a eee 
Cultural Methods to Control Boll Weevils. 


In the cultural method of avoiding 
damage by the boll weevil, it is con- 
sidered by Messrs Hunter and Hinds 
of the United States department of 
agriculture that a fairly effective rem- 
edy has been discovered. In some re- 
spects gthe term cultural method is 
misleading. It is frequently used sim- 
ply in the sense of careful and persist- 
ent cultivation of the crop. However, 
the term includes the various modifi- 
cations of the cropping system sug- 
gested by the study of the life history 
of the pest as useful in avoiding dam- 
age. Consequently the cultural system 
is not altogether a system of the prop- 
er cultivation of cotton, but a system 
of the proper cultivation of cotton to 
mitigate the damage by the pest. Nec- 
essarily it implies a thorough prep- 
aration of the soil and a strict atten- 
tion to all the details of cultivation. 

The cuitural method begins with re- 
ducing the numbers of the pest in the 
fall by the destruction of the plants 
as soon as it becomes apparent that no 
more cotton is to be produced. The 
enormous importance of this proced- 
ure is shown by the fact that the late 
issuing weevils are the ones which suc- 
cessfully hibernate. Within the wee- 
vil territory all hope of a top crop must 
be given up and the destruction of 
the stalks be practiced as early in the 
fall as may be possible. This practice 
is one of the essential elements in the 
successful control of the weevil. 

The principal reasons for the early 
destruction of stalks are, first, the 
absolute prevention of development of 
a multitude of weevils which would 
become adult within a few weeks of 
hibernation time. The destruction of 
the immature stages of weevils already 
present in infested squares is surely 
accomplished, while the further 
growth of squares which may become 
later infested is also prevented. This 
stops immediately the development of 
weevils which would normally hiber- 
nate successfully, and by decreasing 
the number of weevils which will 
emerge in the spring the chances of a 
good crop for the following season are 
greatly increased. 

The second reason is that by a prop- 
er manipulation of the staiks a very 
great majority of the weevils already 
adult can be destroyed. One of the 
most successful practices is to throw 
the stalks in windrows and as soon as 
they have become sufficiently dry, in 
about two weeks, burn them. The 
practice of leaving every tenth row 
for a trap row, to be cut and thrown 
on the windrows at the time of burn- 


ing, is not recommended, since it has 
rot yet been shown to possess sufficient 
advantage to offset the trouble of di- 
viding the work and the risk of carry- 
ing a large proportion of the weevils 
two weeks nearer hibernation time. 
The third reason may be found in 
the fact that clearing the ground ren- 
ders deep fall plowing possible. 
catches such weevils as may still be in 
squares on the ground. The ground 
becomes clean by this practice, so that 
no vestige of the food plant remains, 
and living weevils, if by any possibility 
they have escaped thus far, must 
either starve or perish from exposure. 
Furthermore, fall plowing places th« 
ground in the best possible condition 
and makes it ready for immediate 
working as early as planting may be- 
gin in the spring, thereby saving delay 
in the starting of the crop. As stalks 
must be destroyed in some way before 


the field can be replanted, the prac- 
tices here mentioned will not add 
greatly to the cost of destruction. 


Hosts of weevils may thus be killed, 
a very small percentage surviving the 
winter, and in the same operation the 
ground is better prepared for planting 
the following season. A large propor- 
tion of the~ weevils thus destroyed 
would otherwise pass through the win- 
ter successfully and increase the dam- 
age to the planted cotton the follow- 
ing season. The method of fall de- 
struction involves only applying the 
labor necessary in any case in pre- 
paring the land for planting a few 
months earlier than is the normal 
practice among cotton planters. 

The remaining portion of the cul- 
tural method consists in furthering 
the advantage gained by fall destruc- 
tion by bending every effort toward 
obtaining a crop that will mature be- 
fore the weevils have had an oppor- 
tunity to do considerable damage. The 
most important factors in obtaining an 
early crop are early planting, selection 
of a rapidly growing variety, ferti- 
lization, and thorough cultivation. The 
success of the planter will be in direct 
proportion to the extent to which he is 
able to combine these essentials. Early 
planting of early varieties will be 
found to be of comparatively little 
avail unless followed by thorough cul- 
tivation, and in case of unavoidably 
delayed planting the best hope of the 
planter will be in persistent cultiva- 
tion. 


- 
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Roanoke Fair in Prospect. 





The signal success of the two fairs 
already held by the Roanoke indus- 
trial and agricultural association, indi- 
cate that the third exhibition to be 
held at Roanoke, Va, from Septem- 
ber 26 to 29 inclusive, will be fully up 
to the announcements of the directors. 
More than $1500 in prizes have been 
added to this year’s premium list over 
the amount of last year and the ex- 
hibition has been broadened like state 
fairs, by being thrown open to the 
world. The prospects are that the 
wonderful agricultural, horticultural 
and industrial resources of this noted 

egion will be adequately suggested 
to visitors from other quarters. 

Notable among the departments will 
be those of horses and cattle, which, 
it is predicted, will be even more at- 
tractive than last year, with its ex- 
hibits from eight states. In the Here- 
ford class alone $800 is offered: other 
breeds are liberally treated. As a 
stimulus to the important sheep and 
hog industry of the district, the pre- 
miums._have been largely increased. 
The poultry department also promises 
to be representative of the growth of 
this industry in the south. For lovers 
of horsemanship the trials of speed 
will far exceed in interest those of pre- 
vious years. The prizes in this de- 
partment alone aggregate $4300, and 
many noted horses will compete upon 
the famed race track. Hundreds of 
special prizes are offered in the various 
departments. 

Satisfactory arrangements 
made with the 


have been 
various transportation 
companies for both exhibitors and ex- 
cursionists and patrons will find all 
necessary adjuncts for the holding of 
a fair installed upon the ‘grounds 
which are readily reached by trolley 
cars from the railway station. Full 
particulars are contained in the pre- 
mium list which may be secured by 
addressing the secretary, Louis A. 
Scholz, Roanoke, Va. 


This | 
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Dietz Lanterns 


We have learned something in 65 years 
lantern making. The best 
evidence of it is the 


Clear White Light of the 


DIETZ. 


Get the lantern tliat is the standard of 
the world—the Dictz Cold Blast Lan- 
tern. It costs no more than the ordi- 
nary lantern. Most convenient, abso- 
lute'y safe, cannot blow out, Many 
styles, as plain or as rich as you want. 
Ask for free catalog to select. Then if 
your dealer will not supply you, we'll 
do it direct. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


70 Laight St. NEW YORK CITY. 
Established 1840, 








PANY HANDY — 
can lay Arrow 


Brand Asphalt 

Ready yon 

Very durable 

and sightly, and in Lt mea 
les free. 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. 
SO Pine Street, New York Ci 
Beware of cheap imitations made from 


MANUAL OF 
CORN JUDGING 


ow By... 
ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 


This is the second edition of the Manual first pub- 
lished by Mr Shamel, when in charge of the corn 
judging and field work at the university of —— 
t has been thoroughly revised and brought up & 
date, The advanced methods of corn judging have 
been noted and all the available information on corn 
judging incorporated. The first edition was quickly 
exhausted and the demand for a second edition be- 
came imperative. It is especially helpful for farm- 
ers interested in improvement of corn, for com 
schools, farmers’ institutes, etc. The book is pro- 
fusely ‘iNustrated with photographs of ears of the 
leading varieties of corn, desirable ears contrasted to 
undesirable, desirable and undesirable kernels, 80 
that with this book and a little experience th 
farmer or student can pick out the best ears for 
or showing. In addition the score cards used in the 
corn states are given, with directions for using them, 
Cloth. 5x7 inches, Price, postpaid, 50 cents, 























ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ih 


SOIL PHYSICS 
LABORATORY GUIDE 


By Professor W. H. Stevenson and 
I. O. Schaub of the Iowa State College. 1 


Up to the present time no comprehen- 
sive text book has been prepared on 
teaching Soil Physics in the Agricultural 
Colleges and High Schools, although 
there is a widespread demand for a: text 
book which covers the various phases of 
the subject. In this work the aim of 
the authors hasbeen to present to the 
instructor and student a carefully oute- 
lined series of experiments in soil phys- 
ics. A portion of the experiments out- 
lined in this guide has been used quite 
generally in recent years. Many of them 
are now presented for class work for 
the first time. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 
About 100 pages, Cloth ...cccccccccccesssG 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Ternessee, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
your own words. It is the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Make this your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 


TENNESSEE 


West Tennessee’s Coming Fair. 





During the last four days of Septem- 
ber the West Tennessee fair associa- 
tion. will hold 

its second an- 

nual 

tion at Union 

City. Every- 

thing prom- 

ises improve- 

ment and in- 

creased inter- 

est over the 

initial show of 

last year and 

the manage- 

ment is leav- 

ing no stones 

unturned to 

make every- 

J. W. WOOSLEY. thing as prof- 
itable as possible to exhibitors and 
visitors alike. All officers will supply 
premium lists and other information 
and entry blanks will be furnished by 
rae secretary, J. W. Woosley of Union 

y. 

If these be procured and filled out 
early, the exhibitor may save himself 
loss of time waiting for entry tags. 
Entries will be received on or before 
10 o’clock, September 27. Stockmen 
will find 200 stalls with excellent roofs 
and good shade for their animals. The 
grounds will be open to the public at 
8 a m and closed at 6 p m each day. 
Numerous trials of speed in the horse 
ring will be made. Liberal prizes are 
offered in all departments, such as live 
stock, horses, poultry, farm and or- 
chard products, etc. 


Humboldt Farmers’ Institute—A 


farmers’ institute, under the auspices 
of the dept of agri, was held at Hum- 
boldt, Aug 22-23. There was a good 
attendance and the meetings were in- 
teresting and instructive. W. W. Ogil- 
vie, commissioner of agri, opened the 
meeting detailing the object and ad- 
vantage of the institute work. He was 
followed by R. H. Kittreel, state live 
stock commissioner, in an able and in- 
structive talk on the live stock indus- 
try and quarantine. Other subjects of 
great importance to the farming and 
trucking people were discussed at 
length, throwing considerable light 
upon the subjects in question. 


GEORGIA. 


Gleanings from Georgia. 


It is cotton picking time in Georgia. 
The cotton fields have lost their coat 
of green and are now clad in robes of 
snowy: whiteness. From early dawn 
till late at night the songs of the pick- 
ers are heard everywhere and _ the 
rumble and rattle of the farm wagons 
is almost incessant. The estimate 
of the cotton ginners is for a big 
decrease in the yield of cotton and 
they have almost universally advanced 
the rates for ginning 25 cents per bale, 
which would mean approximately 
$500,000 more for ginning a crop of 
last year’s size, in Georgia alone, and 
means about $300,000 more than usual 
for this year’s crop. The reason as- 
signed is that they must figure on idle 
time, occasioned by the short crop, 
and they must always be in readiness 
to serve and keep machinery in shape. 
The Columbia county cotton growers 
met at Appling, August 19, and sent 

1 


exhibi-’ 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


R. E. Ramsey and W. W. Hamilton 
as delegates to the state convention, 
which met in Atlanta, August 22. The 
Greene county cotton growers at a 
recent meeting declared in favor of 
cotton sacks for their fertilizers and 
adopted resolutions looking to this 
end. 

Late corn, cotton, peas and truck 
doing well. Sugar cane continues to 
make good growth. Sweet potatoes 
are doing well and the new crop is 
on the market at big prices, ranging 
from $1 to $1.25 per bushel. New 
sorghum syrup also on the market aft 
35 to 50 cents per gallon with a limit- 
ed supply. Poultry still continues 
firm, local trade taking all offerings. 
The August agricultural fair is now 
assured. It will be held October 2-7, 
under the auspices of the tri-state fair 
association, and will be an important 
event to the farmers of the Savannah 
valley. The season is at hand for pur- 
chasing land and great interest is be- 
ing manifested. Many farms are 
changing hands at prices far in ad- 
vance of last season. ‘The range of 
prices is great, owing to locality and 
conveniences. Good farms in fine sec- 
tions can be had at $5 to $10 per acre 
and some can be had for less money. 
Labor is fairly plentiful at a nominal 
price, owing to short crop of cotton. 


Cotton Men at Atlanta—The Ga di- 


vision of the southern cotton assn 
gathered at Atlanta, Aug 22, with a 
fair attendance, representing practi- 
cally all of the cotton growing coun- 
ties of the state. Pres M. L. Johnson 
outlined in his opening address plans 
for marketing the new crop and for 
arranging for concerted action in the 
future. Each delegate gave to the 
sec a sealed report of the condition 
of the growing crop in his section. 
These reports will not be published. 
There were interesting addresses at 
this meeting and at the one on the 
following day. 

Cobb Co—Cotton is dropping badly, 
owing to rain, but grass is growing 
rapidly. Corn is ready to be cut and 
cured. Sweet potatoes doing well. 
Watermelons not much good; they 
had too much rain during growing 
season. Not much fruit in this neigh- 
borhood. 


Colquitt Co—The largest timber deal 
that has ever been reported in this 
section has just been closed by W. C. 
Vereen of Moultrie. Mr Vereen has 
associated with him in the transac- 
tion W. H. Barber and Col John H. 
Smithwick and Col J. R. Saunders, 
and H. L. and C. M. Covington, of Pen- 
sacola. The deal represents $600,000. 
Half of the investment is held by Mr 
Vereen and the other half by his asso- 
ciates. The purchase consists of 75,000 
acres of round timber lands in Fla in 
the vicinity of Pensacola.. This is said 
to be one of the finest belts of timber 
in the south and is entirely in virgin 
forest, having never been invaded by 
the turpentine worker nor the sawmill 
man. The company will begin at once 
the developing of these timber lands, 
working first the naval stores and later 
opening them to the sawmills. 


Dairy and Live Stock Convention— 
The next annual meeting of the com- 
bined dairymen’s and live stock breed- 
ers’ assn, under the new name of Ga 
dairy and live stock assn, will be held 
at Macon, Oct 26-27, under the aus- 
pices of the Macon fair assn, The day 
session and stock demonstration will 
be held each morning in the Hippo- 
drome building on the fair grounds at 
Central City park, and the evening ses- 
sion at a convention hall in the city 
of Macon, to be selected later. The 
Ga farmers’ fair and live stock ex- 
position will be in progress at this 
time, and the reduced railroad rates 
usual to large fairs will be available. 
By special arrangement with the fair 
management, .all bona fide members 
of the assn will be issued tickets good 
as passes during these two days, at 
reduced rates, and the entire afternoon 
of each day will be free for sightsee- 
ing, inspection of stock exhibits, etc. 
The program will be such as to com- 
mand the attention of every one in- 
terested in live stock matters, and 
many others in addition. At this 
meeting, the question of union of two 
organizations will be definitely ‘ar- 
ranged, a constitution adopted and 
permanent officers elected. The Ma- 


con fair assn has generously offered 
every facility to the new assn, includ- 
ing reasonable rates and _ sufficient 
financial bonus to aid in securing 
speakers from other states. It is con- 
fidently hoped that the farmers and 
stock owners will respond in such 
way as to make this the best meeting 
of the kind ever held in the state, and 
a beginning of more lively interest in 
diversified farming and live stock hus- 
bandry in the south. 


KENTUCKY. 


Trimble Co—A severe rain storm 
passed over this section Aug 23 doing 
much damage. The streams were ful- 
ler than known for years, running over 
the bottom lands and doing great dam- 
age to the crops. The rain was so 
heavy that it broke the leaves from 
the tobacco stalks in the fields. 


Hardin Co—There has been much 
rain lately. All of the wheat is not 
yet out of the shock and has been 
badly damaged. Corn crop immense. 
Grass fine, but too watery. Much 
land broken for wheat. Large acreage 
will be sown. Fruit rotting badly. 
Mule market now open; prices high. 
Cattle very low. Hogs high since 
cholera. 

Crittenden Co—Late rains have 
greatly improved late corn prospects. 
Corn on uplands promises an extra 
crop; on lowlands it is a failure. Very 
little plowing done for wheat so far. 

he fruit crop is almost an entire 
failure. Pastures fine. Hay crop a 
big one. Hogs very scarce and high. 
Cattle low. Horses and mules com- 
mand fancy prices. Hired help more 


plentiful and wages not as high as a 
while ago. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Swain Co—This has been an unusu- 
ally rainy season. The weather has 
been beneficial to nothing but grasses, 
as most of the crops and vegetables 
now growing need sunshine. Roads 
as muddy now as in winter. 

Buncombe Co—The most successful 
sale of imported stock ever held on the 
Biltmore estate of George W. Vander- 
bilt was held Aug 22, a total of over 
$12,000 being realized. In all 58 head 
of Jersey cattle were sold, at an aver- 
age of $207 each. There were 500 buy- 
ers present. 


Davie Co—The crop. which is 


watched most closely here now is cot- 
ton. The whole season up to this time 
has not been very favorable to it and 
it is shedding badly. Rust, too, has 
done the plant much injury, but it still 
continues to bloom freely. As shed- 
ding is so bad, however, fruiting is 
light. It has generally taken on too 
much weed. Much depends upon 
weather conditions during Sept, but at 
best, not over half a crop can be real- 
ized here, as it looks now. Pea vines 
are very fine generally and cutting 
and curing will soon begin. The vines 
have failed to pod out and the yield 
in peas will be short. They are getting 
to be very valuable as a land improver 
and at the prices they have been 
bringing they are very profitable. They 
make one.of the finest hays to feed to 
mileh cows. Fodder pulling is now on. 
Corn crop as a whole will not be more 
than a half one, having eared out 
badly. All late corn is far better than 
the early planted. The recent farm- 
ers’ institute at Macksville was large- 
ly attended. 

Iredell Co—The weather for the last 
month has been very unfavorable for 
crops of all kinds except peas. Corn 
is good, the best it has been for several 
years, except on low bottoms where 
the water has been over it so much 
that it has injured it. Harvesting 
fodder has begun on early plant- 
ed corn. Cotton has fine stalk and 
is fruiting very well; some squares 
falling off on account of so much rain. 
Sweet potatoes good and of fine flavor; 
they are selling at 60c p bu. Irish 
potatoes very good, but not much sale. 
Clover is fine and a large crop of hay 
will be harvested. Nearly all farm- 
ers are through breaking land for 
wheat and a larger crop will be sown 
than there was last year. Sugar cane 
fine; some early planted being made 


into sorghum. Fall beans not extra 
good, on account of so much rain, 
which caused the blossoms to fall off, 


FLORIDA. 


Pasco Co—Growers have about fin- 
ished shipping out tobacco. crop to 
Quincy. The crop is a fine one. We 
finished gathering our crop of 20 acres 
on July 25 and all but about 1500 Ibs 
of the tip leaves have been boxed and 
shipped. We grow it under contract 
at 40c p lb if it runs 75% wrapper.— 
(W. E. E. 

Washington Co—Continued =-rains 
have injured the cotton crop. very 
much. The corn and sweet potato 
crops are better than for many years. 
Farmers are complaining about rust 
injuring the cotton crop to such an 
extent that there will be a probable 
cut off of one-half in the yield. 


Lake Co—Orange trees look better 
than they have for several years past. 
Hay makers find it almost impossible 
to cure their hay, on account of so 
much rain. Some are cutting down 
their crop of beggarweed, permitting 
it to decay on the ground, expecting 
to be able to harvest the second crop. 


Alachua Co—The farmers of this 
section are busy gathering their corn 
and cotton crops now. The _ roads 
around here have been almost impas- 
sable, as there have been so many 
heavy rains lately. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Rankin Co—Crops fine on the up- 
wherever fair cultivation was 
given, but there has been too much 
rain for cotton in some localities. 
Weather fine for the turnip planting. 
Fruit crop very poor. Some fine pears 
but trees are ruined with blight. 


TEXAS, 


lands, 


Swisher Co—Crops on the south 
plains are exceptionally fine. Wheat 
made 15 to 25 bus p acre, oats 35 to 
50. The cotton acreage is largely de- 
creased, but the condition is better 
than last year. Maize, kafir corn and 
sorghum are particularly good this 
year. The fields of Indian corn will 
compare favorably with the black 
land. 

em 


A Big Year in Cotton. 


The new commercial cotton crop 
year is now being ushered in. Few 
seasons in recent years have witnessed 
heavier operations in the cotton mar- 
ket than the one just closed. In the 
first place the yield of 1904 was plhe- 
nomenal. The last report of the de- 
partment of agriculture shows that thy 
quantity of cotton ginned during 1904- 
5 aggregated 13,698,000 bales, count- 
ing round as half bales. This is by 
far the banner yield the country has 
ever witnessed. 

All eyes are now centered on outlook 
for the present season. According to 
government figures the acreage for 
1905 shows a decrease of nearly 15% 
from that of the preceding year, ag- 
gregating this season 26,999,000 acres. 
The attitude of southern growers in 
limiting the area devoted to cotton 
this year was mainly responsible in 
bringing prices out of the low rut into 
which they had fallen last winter, 
From quotations then ranging 6@7 
cents per pound, the market steadily 
hardened until 11 cents was reached 
at New York. For the past few weeks 
the market has vacillated between 
10% and 11 cents. Spinners complain 
that current prices look dangerously 
high, as a starting basis for the new 
crop. 

ALL RECORDS BROKEN. 

As expected after the enormous 
yield of last season, the movement of 
cotton during the past six to eight 
months has been without parallel. Of- 
ficial figures are as yet not available, 
yet close approximates can be safely 
given. Receipts at United States ports 
since September 1, 1904, approximate 
10,200,000 — bales. An inerease of 
around 3,000,000 bales over 1905-4. Ex- 





ports show an extraordinary total ex- 
ceding 8,700,000 bales, an increase of 
2 500,000 bales, compared with the 
preceding season. Of the purchasers 
by foreign countries, Great Britain 
took more than 4,000,000 bales, and 
the continent upward of 4,500,000 
hales. In the following table are given 
exports of cotton from’ the United 
s for various years. As previous- 
figures for the past year are 


stat 
iy stated, 
estimated. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM THE UV 8. 


Year Bales Year Bales 
1904-5. . 8,700,000 1899-0. . 6,055,000 
1903-4. .6,109,000 1898-9. .7,452,000 
1902-3. .6,765,000 1897-8. . 7,674,000 
1901-2. .6,715,000 1896-7 . .6,088,000 
1900-1. .6,639,000 1895-6. .4,751,000 
While the last crop has been ab- 
sorbed in a wonderfully rapid man- 
: must be borne in mind that 
stocks at present are larger than a 


year ago. However, at this time last 
ison cotton spinners throughout the 


world were running very low on sup- 
plies and stocks in various ports were 


exceedingly light. The rapacious pur- 
hasing by world’s spinners the past 
few months indicates that they were 
nxious to fill up depleted reserves. 
The world’s visible supply may seem 
heavy in comparison with recent sea- 

ns, yet its unwieldiness will not be 
lly determined until definite returns 
ome in regarding the size of the new 
Should the latter prove lighter 
anticipated, there is no doubt but 









bale of the old crop will be 
called into requisition. On the other 
hand, should the new crop be more 
generous than expected, the large vis- 


might exert an unfavorable effect 
It will take time and more 
definite assurances regarding the 1905 
cott yield to tell what the future 
bring forth. 


yrices 





Tobacco Prospects and Markets. 





It is claimed the Va tobacco crop of 
“01 may turn out better than expected 
2 few weeks ago, but in many districts 
leaf lacks body. Cutting and cur- 





progressed rapidly in the mid- 

tates the past week or so. Re- 

ts from N C say tobacco is curing 

fairly well; in many sections of S C 

it is finished. Some shed burn is re- 

ported in Ky. In some burley dis- 

tricts much tobacco is reported dam- 
iged owing to excessive moisture. 

The new season has opened in ear- 

t in parts of the southeastern 
he v leaf belt. Dealers in the Green- 
ville district of N C say the condition 
of the crop, owing to losses in the field, 
i uch that there will be little if any 
more tobacco sold than last year. At 
sol S C breaks competition for best 
offerings is reported to be encouraging 
nd the keenest since ‘02. Those 
grades selling below ‘Sec appear espe- 
ri v firm. 

The Louisville burley market exhib- 
ited activity and showed a tendency 
fc better prices. Offerings fairly 
F except with regard to colory 

which were eagerly sought after; 
dark tobacco rather slow. The Italian 
g is evinecing interest in samples. 
F the year to date sales of all to- 
hacco at Louisville aggregate 103,500 
hhd, against 120,900 the same period 
i 4 Good burley leaf quoted at 
$11.50@15.50 p 100 Ibs, dark 7.50@8.50. 
Stocks of leaf tobacco at leading U S 
markets on Aug 1, ’O5, estimated at 


77,000 hhd against 56,000 a year ago. 
oS > 
Tobacco Notes. 


TENNESSEE. 

Buyers SuED—An interesting contest 
may develop at Clarksville, Tenn. The 
Dark tobacco growers’ protective assn 
has instituted legal proceedings 
against the American Snuff Co and 
several buyers, the latter mostly rep- 
resentatives of foreign houses. or 
regies, The assn alleges boycott of its 


tobacco and asks damages in the sum 
of $250,000. Among the attorneys for 


the plaintiffs are several prominent 
men who were instrumental in help- 
ing organize the assn. 

VIRGINIA. 


MECKLENBURG CO—We have passed 
through a wet spell, of 9 days, raining 


from once to twice every day. It 
caused tobacco to red speck, as the 
leaf reached the age to ripen and to 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


burn at the bottom of plant. Excep- 
tions noted on high and well-drained 
fields unless the leaves were pulled 
and cured. There has been about 30% 
of our tobacco lost. A very large ma- 
jority of growers topped low this sea- 
son in order to make wrappers and 
not filled and cured leaves, therefore 
the shrinkage in the crop in this coun- 
ty will be 20 to 25%. So far the crop 


has cured brighter than usual, though 
of poor quality. Some new tobacco 
has been sold at prices slightly bet- 


ter than last year at this time. Pros- 
pects are good for a co-operative leaf 
buying and manufacturing plant, to 
be established at Chase City. In this 
the tobacco farmers will have a very, 
large amount of stock and a majority 
of the directors. This project has 
grown out of the tobacco growers’ pro- 
tective assn. 
FLORIDA. 

GADSDEN Co—The tobacco crop of 

this section and Decatur Co, Ga, has 


turned out a heavy yield this year. 
Growers estimate the crop to average 
about 30c p lb, taking sun-grown and 


The leaf grades excep- 
tionally well in quality. As the out- 
look now appears almost the entire 
crop will be in the hands of packers 
by Sept 15. On Aug 16 a total of 300 
wagon loads of tobacco were delivered 
at warehcuses in Quincy.—[C. B. 
Whiddon. 


tent together. 


ee 
Farmers’ National Congress—The 
25th annual session of the farmers’ 
national congress of the U S will be 
held at Richmond, Va, Sept 12-22. 
After the annual address of the pres, 
Hon Harvie Jordan of Ga, has been 
listened to, the meetings will be de- 
voted to speeches by prominent agri 
authorities on subjects of interest to 
farmers. Exch topic spoken upon will 
be immediately discussed by congress. 
Some of the papers to be read are: 
The field and functions of the farmers 
national congress, by Hon George M. 
Whitaker, Boston, Mass; The tariff, 
as it affects agriculture, Hon L. F. Liv- 
ingston, M C, Atlanta, Ga, Federal govt 
and the farmers, Hon H. C. Adams, 
M C, Madison, Wis; Agri resources of 
the south, Hon J. B. Grimes, Raleigh, 
N C; Govt expenditure in relation 
to agri interests, Hon C. A. Carlisle, 
South Bend, Ind; 
velopment, Hon W. B. Powell, Shade- 
land, Pa; Immigration to the U 8, and 
the agri distribution of* immigrants, 
by representative of the immigration 
restriction league; Postal reforms and 
improvements of special interest to 
farmers, Hon John Laub, M C, Rich- 
mond, Va. An election of officers will 
also be held. Many excursions and 
side trips from Richmond will be 
made, for which special rates may be 
obtained. Information in regard to 
railway and hotel rates to delegates 
may be had by addressing John M. 
Stahl, sec of the farmers’ national 
congress, Quincy, III. 
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Farmers’ 


Climate ,soil and de-. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wich to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part 
advertisement, and each initial or a number 
as one word, Cash must accompany each 
and advertisement must have address on, 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be seceived Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


of the 
counts 
order, 
as we 





LIVE STOCK. 


SHEEP—Rams and 
and of the best breeding, 
Falconer, N Y, 


ram lambs; 
SibD- 


SHROPSHIRE 
all stock recorded 
NEY SPRAGUE, 


AYRSHIRE bull calves from large milkers. Berk- 




















shire pigs, registered, prices moderate. HULL 

FARMS, Eatontown, N J. 

JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for sale, 
9 cows, 8 heifers, 2 buils. 8S. E. NIVIN, Lan- 
denberg, Pa. 

SHORTHORN bull calves, best dairy strains, 
certified pedigrees. GRUVEDALE FARM, Wya- 
lusing, Pa. 

POLAND-CHINAS—April, June, July pigs; sows 
bred for Sept farrow. B. H. ACKLEY, Lacey- 
ville, Pa. 

SHROPSHIRE RAMS for sale, aan ones, 

DAVIS, Chili Station, Monroe Co, 


ARTHUR 58. 
NX. 


REGISTE RED } Holstein cows, Chester White pigs, 
Collie pups. SPRINGDALE F ARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 





PURE-BRED ilaitiaian English, Canadian and 


home bred. JESSE CARRIER, Fulton, N Y. 
REGISTERED Chester White and O I C pigs 
cheap, E. P. ROGERS, W ayville, a Z, 
Collie 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, 
pups, ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y, 











REGISTERED Duroc-Jersey pigs, 


13 weeks old, 
$7 each, L. O. HALL, Atwater, N Y. 











CHESTHERS, Collies, Leghorns, Plymouths. 

PAINE, South Randolph, Vi. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

AFTER YEARS of experience as druggist, and by 
careful comparison of various semnenietiaaes of phy 
siciaus and formulas of large manufacturing drug 
gists, we have at last Jacksou’s Little Liver Pills, 
A perfect remedy for biliousness, constipation, head- 
ache, dizziness, liver complaint and disorders of 
stomach, Price 2e¢ by mail. TIT. C, JACKSON, 


Hadley, Pa. 





| grain, 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


GOLD COIN seed wheat, $1.10 ba f o b, dag® 
extra; yield 35 bus this year. Also O I C pigs, 
registered. IDLEWILD FARM, Ludlowville, N Y, 

FOR SALE- White Starr ‘seed | rye, $1 per ‘bushel, 
bags free. LEVI MORRISON, Greenville, Pa. 


SEED WHEAT— Send for samples and low down 
prices, OHARLES BUC HAN, Stanley, N ¥. 














_MAMMOTH white rye for sale, $1 per bushel 





Wiltsie, South Bethlehem, N 
FOR SALE—Delaware grown crimson ever feed, 
$5 bushel. J. E, HOLLAND, Milford, Del, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


5-HORSE POWER gasoline engine, 
A bargain. Also all sizes new engines. 
catalog. PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 


little used, 
Send for 











WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly and _ thor- 
oughly at small cost. Good paying positions se- 
cured for all graduates, Illustrated catalog mailed 
fre. EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 

YOUNG ABLE-BODIED MEN wanted, railway 
train service; baggagemen, brakemen, locomotive 
firemen, electric motormen and conductors; expe 
rience unnecessary; prepare you at home by mail. 
Enclose stamp for application blank and booklet, 
J. P, RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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FEMALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 





WOMAN'S -NATIONAL HOUSEHOLD Al- 
LIANCE, organized under the patronage of many 
leading women to furnish competent servants an@ 
help for city and country homes, also for hotels, 
stores, offices, factories, the trades and profes 
sions. If you want female or male employees for 
any purpose, or if you wish a position, apply for 
particulars with stamp to WOMAN'S NATIONAL 
HOUSEHOLD ALLIANCE, 6 West Thirty-Sixth 
St, New York City. We have a large demand just 
now from homes in and around New York for 
competent help at high wages—cooks, housemaids, 
general housework, second girls, laundresses, govern- 
esses or tutors, seamstresses, housekeepers, coach- 
men, butlers, waiters, gardeners, handy men for ald 
work about city or village homes; also for office 
help, factory workers, employees in the trades, ete, 
Opportunity offered to the inexperienced to learn. 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars an@® 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 





——— - 


MARYLAND FARMS—fine farming lands for 
grass, fruit and vegetables; healthy location, 
J. FRANK TURNER, Easton. Md. 

FRASHDR, Wadeecville, Va , 


FARM for sale. M. 





WANTED-—Sufferers to try “‘Cura Headache’’; ap- 
plied externally; if not relieved we'll cheerfully 
refund your money; 30 cents per bottle by mail. 
DREW MFG CU, 28 Congress Ot, Boston, Mass, 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





THOROUGHLY BROKEN American Forhounds 
that are good hunters and know where and —_ 
to hunt foxes. Also some very £ Beagle 
Rabbit hounds. Stamps for circular, J. HOWARD 
TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 

500 FERRETS, just the size to carry in your 
pocket for hunting rabbits; sure death to rats, 
Send for free circular. RALPH WOOD, New Lon- 


don, O. 








HANDSOME Collie 
broken, prize winners, $10. 





Registered; cattle- 
ct. 


$5 to 


puppies. 
MAY HEW, Bethel, 





CcCOLLIP PU PPIES with genuine pedigrees, 


$l, MRS HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa, 
~FERRETS—2000 for sale. HELD & CROW, New 
London, O. 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 





9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc, Description, colored @-page book, 


10c; list free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 


2000 POU LTRY, ferrets, dogs, pigeons, hares, etc. 
ae free: description, colored 60-page book, 10c, 
J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa 


YEARLING Rose » Comb ows ‘Leghorn hens, ‘1; 
2months-old pullets, Sc. SUTTON, Puriing, 




















NOONAN. breeder of thorough- 


EDWARD G. 
Lancaster County, Pa. 


bred poultry, Marietta, 





FONTAINE shock binder prevents corn shocks. 
being injured in field, saves labor; most highly in- 
dorsed, Sent, express prepaid, for $1.75. Write for 
pamphlet. THE FONTAINE CO, Christie, Va. 





ROY SWING STANOHIONS—Thousands in use; 
comfortable, convenient and cheap; write for book- 
let. Mfd by ROY BROTHHRS, Last Barnet, Vt. 





NEW STEEL WIRE NAILS (mixed sizes), $1.60 
per 100 lbs. Write for prices on regular sizes of 
wire or cut nails. CASE BKOUS, Colchester, Ct. 





GALVANIZED PLAIN WIRE (sizes 8 to 14), at 
$1.80 per 100 Ibs. Write us for special prices on barb 





or twist wire. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct, 
FOX TRAPPING—AIl methods, secrets, scents, 


poisons, etc, stamp. DEAN & CO, Williamsport, 


Pa. 





ROADCART for sale cheap, nearly new; built for 
two. FRED’EK PAGE, Susquehanna, Pa. 


~ RUY Union Lock poy, fence ef of CASE “BROS, 
Colchester, Ct. Price list free. 


COMMISSION 











MERCHANTS. 





SHIP YOUR BUTTER, 


eggs. poultry, apples, 
hay, potatoes, pork, dressed calves, etc, to the 
oldest commission house in New York. Established 


1838. E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich 8t, New 


York. 





straw 


BUTTER, and all prod. 
GIBBS & BRO, 


uce; daily returns. 
Philadelphia. 


eggs, poultry, hay, 
Est'd 1844. 





GRANT PARISH 
14°99 New York Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


American Agriculturist, 


New York City. 


I have neglected from time to time to A ae | 
you of one of my largest real estate 

have made; it is due you and J feel that you 
will be interested to hear of a success in> which 
American Agriculturist has been the most fm- 
portant factor. I sold recently the famous 
“Woodlawn Mansion" property; originally «a 
part of Mcunt Vernon, the home of George 
Washington in Virginia. The price paid was 
$25,000 cash, and the sale came direct from @ 
3c advertisement in the real estate column = 
the American Agriculturist. The purchaser w 

a Miss , of Princeton, N. J. 1 wish te 
report that Western and Northern farmers are 
coming thick and fast into the Southern zone; 
the land, the adorable climate and ma 

are ideal. I am 





Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Grant Parish, 


(I am not permitted to use her name.) 

















Excellent Results. 


We think a great deal of the Farm 
ers’ Exchange department of Amer 
ean Agriculturist, and believe it to te 
an excellent advertising medium. We 
have received very gratifying results 
from what advertising we have done ia 
that paper.—[Glen Mary Farm, west 
Chester, Pa. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
WITH COMPARISONS. 


LATEST 
STANDARD GRADES, 





Corn | Oats 


Cash or Spot 1905 | 1904 | 


1905 | 1904 
Chicago.....| .83 {1.09 53} 


26 | .32 
88 [1.11 | 61g | .59 | .30 | .38 


_Wheat _ 
1905 | 1904 


85 1.075 f . 
St Louis..... 82 |1.06 | .5 y? 
Min’p’lis... | .88 |1.05 
Livefpool... [1.01 |1.06 











At Chicago, speculative interests 
were notably active. Owing to prog- 
ress made in harvesting the crop in 
the far norihwest, more attention was 
given various trade estimates of the 
yield, and these exerted some momen- 
tary effect on the market. Reports 
from Russia continue rather gloomy, 
and at times the market showed 
strength under the influence of these 
foreign advices. Sept at times dis- 
played weakness, selling —, SvV@ 
Sle p bu. Dec ranged 814%@8 

It is of great interest to note se at- 
tention given the American wheat 
crop by European houses this season. 
The feeling abroad appears to be that 
the U S will have a substantial ex- 
portable surplus of wheat during the 
coming fall and winter and if prices 
prove aitractive to foreign buyers, the 
outlook is for a better movement 
abroad than noted during the past 
fiscal year. 

Generally advices from the corn belt, 
where this great cereal crop is rap- 
idly maturing, showed good growing 
weather. This had some. influence 
upon the market, yet, as previously 
noted, the cash demand for old cora 
ruled fairly satisfactory. Moreover, 
the export situation in corn is encour- 
aging. Recently N Y has experienced 
a good trade in forwarding U S corn 
to Europe. Sept sold at a range of 
53@54%e p bu, Dec 48% @44\c. 

Oats showed a little weakness. It is 
notable that prices of this grain have 
recently been on the down grade. Yet 
this fact has tended to encourage buy- 
ing, and there are those who believe 
continued heavy purchasing will result 
in helping out the situation from the 
seller’s standpoint. Sept oats sold 
around 25@26c p bu, Dec in the neigh- 
borhood of 27c. 

Some barley that is coming arrives 
in poor condition, owing to heating. 
Generally the market shows little 
change from the conditions last out- 
lined. Some new fancy Minn barley 
sold to arrive at 50c p bu. Good feed- 
ing barley quoted at 37@39'%c, good 
malting 483@44c. 

“There was notable strength in tim- 
othy seed. Some reports indicated 
that heavy rains have damaged the 
quality of the new crop in certain sec- 
tions. This tended to: improve the 
demand for bright seed. Quotations 
of new timothy ranged at $2 to 38.60 
p 100 Ibs. Clover unsettled at a range 
of 8.50 to 12 

At New York, great interest mani- 
fested in prospective export trade in 
wheat, corn and oats. Cornmeal has 
rule very firm here for yellow grades, 
while white was dull and weak; kiln 
dried quoted at $3.10@3.20 p bbl, No 
2 corn. quoted at 61%c p bu in ele- 
vators. No 2 new red wheat 87@87 4c, 
No 1 northern to arrive 88%c. New 
mixed oats quoted at 29@2914c, white 
clipped 83% @35t4c, rye 61c, feeding 
barley Abe, malt 65¢. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your advin 
the old reliable . A A 


~——--- 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Vacation Trips—If you are going 
away this summer be sure to send for 
“Mountain and Lake Resorts,” a beau- 
tifully illustrated publication of 128 
pages just issued by the Lackawanna 
railroad. The Jersey hills, the Pocono 
mountains, Delaware Water Gap, 
Richfield Springs, Lake Hopatcong and 
other delightful summer resorts are 
described in a way that will tell you 
how you can go, where you can stay, 
what you can see and how much it will 
cost. It is a book that will help you 
in making your plans. It will be sent 
for ten cents in stamps addressed 
to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, New York City. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, improvement was the 
rule on fat stock ranging good -to 
choice in quality. The demand for 
handy weight cattle proved the best 
noted in the past few weeks. The ex- 
port trade exhibited more life, due to 
an advance at British markets. This; 
of course, was reflected here. There 
is a danger of shippers attaching too 
much’ importance in the slight 
brightening in the situation and send- 
ing in heavier supplies than can be 
handled to advantage. If such proves 
the case a reaction might be expected; 
otherwise conditions would justify a 
maintenance of the betterment. Re- 
vised quotations for cattle are: 
Fancy native steers 
Inferior to medium 
Good to choice fed heifers 
Fair to good butcher cows 2.5 
Cutters and canners 
Com’n to ex butcher bulls 
Feeders, good to choice... 
Plain to choice stockers. . 
Veal calves ‘ 
Milch cows, p head .......2 20.00G 18 00 

The strength of the hog market, 
which has proved a happy feature of 
the situation during recent weeks, re- 
sulted in country shippers operating 
freely. This tended to cause some 
weakness in prices. It is noted that 
swine are now coming to market in 
pretty good shape as regards flesh. For 
the third week of Aug offerings at this 
point averaged 235 Ibs, the heaviest of 
the year, but a little below that of the 
same time in ’04 and ’03. Packers say 
they look for swine to weigh heavier 
during the coming few weeks. Re- 
ports from such heavy feeding states 
as Mo, Neb, Ia and Kan tell of pros- 
pects for plenty of corn this fall. 

The sheep trade exhibits no marked 
changes, although receipts loomed up 
heavier. Muttons showed a weak ten- 
dency, but killers bought freely when- 
ever they could secure concessions. 
A satisfactory demand prevailed for 
lambs; both fat and feeding grades. 
Choice westerns and native command 
ed $6.50 to 7.60 p 100 Ibs, culls and 
feeders 4.75@5.75, fat wethers 5.25@ 
5.60. 
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GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE: 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consigneecs must_ pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
fold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers. an a :e is usually secured. 

Apples. 

Apples promise about 25% of last 
year’s crop. Choice fruit should sell 
high; cider stock above 10c p gal.— 
[Correspondent, Columbia Co, N Y. 

Apple prospects rather uneven; 
Baldwins small and wormy; other 
grades show up better.—[P. J. H., 
Albany Co, N Y. 

We have promise of a 50% apple 
crop. Prices should be higher than 
last year. Cider stock may sell at 
10@12c p bu.—[V. M. Coleman, Rock- 
ingham Co, N H. 

A correspondent in Wayne Co, Pa, 
says: “Light crop of apples and qual- 
ity not as good as usual.” One in 
Center Co, says: “About 25% of a 
crop; sale at 60c p bu.” 

Baldwins less than 25% of last year; 
other and early varieties more prom- 
ising; quality poor to good.—[A. C. H., 
Orleans Co, N 

Estimate total ‘apple crop 35 to 40% 
of ’04; winter fruit 30 to 35%. Quality 
good on sprayed orchards.—[B. J. C., 
Wayne Co, N Y. 

Apples small, promising not over 
30% of winter fruit, compared with 
’*0O1.—-[L. G., Steuben Co, N Y. 

About the same quantity of apples 
in southern O as last year; quality 
generally poor. Growers ask $3@3.50 
p bbl for choice fruit; buyers 2.50.— 
[U. T. C., Lawrence Co, O. 

Winter apples not over 50% of a 
normal crop. Fruit of good size. Buy- 
ers are talking $1@2 for fruit on trees. 
(Pp. W., Franklin Co, Me. 

At New York, situation continues in 
favor of sellers. A particularly good 
demand for fine fruit. Alexanders 


$2.50@4 p bbl, 
Duchess 2. 75@4, Wealthy 
trachan do. ~ 

At Boston, the market is in good 
condition. Offerings rather moder- 
ate. Well developed, _choice fruit, na- 
tive, fetches 7 79c@$1.25 p bu. Me Sweet 
Bough 2.50@4 p bbl, Duchess 2.50@ 
3.00. 


Gravensteins 2.50@3.50, 
2.25@3, As- 


Beans. 

Rust has injured the bean crop in 
this section. A number of fields not 
planted on account of heavy rains and 
many acres drowned out. Buyers are 
still holding some old beans in this 
section.—[C. H. P., Orleans Co, N Y. 

According to official state reports, 
the Mich bean crop is somewhat un- 
even and harvest returns will depend 
largely upon the weather from now 
on. The average conditicn of the crop 
for Aug was estimated at S54. 

At New York, trade lacks activity 
and pea beans rule quiet, yet holders 
appear to manifest confidence in the 
outlook. Marrows unchanged at $3.60 
r bu for choice. Choice pea beans 
1.89, red kidneys firm at 3.10@3.20. 

At Boston, receipts since last Sept 
aggregate 94,650 bbls, a gain of 15,000 
bbls over the same period the previous. 
year. Market is steady with choice 
pea beans bringing $1.80@1.85 p bu, 
yellow eyes 2@2.20. 

At Chicago, the market for beans 
rules rather tame. Supplies not heavy 
and buyers apparently intersted more 
in progress of new crop than in old 
stocks. Choice pea beans quoted at 
$1.60 p bu, red kidneys 3, limas 6.40 
p 100 lbs. 


Dressed Meats. 


At New York, receipts no larger 
than the trade can well stand and 
this helped to sustain the improvement 
previously noted in these columns. 
Prime handy veals fetch 11@11%c p 
lb, heavy 8@10c. 

Eggs. 

The consumption of eggs at 
ing centers continues fairly. compre- 
hensive. 


being made on cooler supplies. Ac- 
cording to Chicago authorities hold- 
ings of eggs the first of last month 


throughout leading states of the U S | 


aggregated 3.271,000 cs as compared 
with 2,774,000 cs a year ago. 

At New York, no new features sur- 
round the egg trade. General supplies 
ample but fresh eggs readily absorbed. 
State and Pa selected white eggs 26@ 
28c p doz, western extras 22@2%« 
southerns 16@17%ce, dirties 13@ 1G%e. 
checks 11@14c. 

At Boston, a good demand; western 
extras 20@21c p doz, nearby eggs 26@ 
28c, northern 21@24c. Receipts fairly 
large, but the proportion of fine stock 
was limited. 

At Chicago, extras up to 22c p doz, 
and firsts ready sale at 18@20c. 


Iresh Fruits. 


At the recent annual convention of 
the Cape Cod cranberry growers’ assn 
the organization presented a prelim- 
inary estimate of the ’05 crop in that 
district. It claimed the output would 
run about 178,000 bbls, compared with 
a total commercial yield of 256,000 bbls 
in 04, 

In the Medford district cranberry 
outlook is very poor. Some tracts that 
have made 13,000 bus in good seasons 
will not go 1000.—[J. R. H., Burling- 
ton Co, N J. 

Cranberries promise a little larger 
yield than: iast season, but not up to 
a full yield.—[J. D. H., Ocean Co, 
N J. 

Report of cranberry crop conditions 
will be found on an earlier vage. 

At New York, peaches coming from 
Ind and Mich selling at $1.25@1.50 p 
bu bskt, N Y peaches 30@G0c p 20-Ib 
bskt, plums 20@25c p 8-Ib bskt, Kieffer 
pears 1@3 p bbl, Partlett 3@4.50, Clapp 
3.05@5, grapes 1@1.25 p case, black- 
berries 10@18c p qt, cantaloups 50c@ 

2 p cra, watermelons 6@20c ea. 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, after much show of 
strength the market has weakened. 
The prospective advent of new has 
had its effect upon the market. Some 
new hay sells at 77%@80c p 100-Ib 
bale. Choice old timothy 85c, clover 
mixed 70@75c, packing £ 55@60c, long 


manufacture 





| been 
| absolutely powerless against it. 


lead- | 


Receipts of choice fresh eggs | 
are none too heavy, and inroads are | 





, come with 





NoMoreLeaky Roots 


saa, 3 


Leaky roofs 
spoil thousands 92f 
dollars worth of 

products annually, and are a 
constant source of worriment 
and annoyance. There is 
little cause for this if a good 
roofing is used—one that is 
really proof against all kinds 
of weather. This is what the 
manufacturers of AMATITE 
Roofing claim for their 
product. 
This Roofing is not onty 
“Ready to Lay,” but is 
coated and mineral surfaced at the time of 
so that after being nailed in 
place on the roof it requires no further 
attention in the way of painting, coating or 
repairs, for many years. 

Ever since the day of Noah, Pitch has 
used to resist water. Water is 
Thus, an 
which consists of two 


AMATITE Roof, 


| layers of Pitch between sheets of tough felt, 


with a mineral surface on top, is absolutely 


wate. proof, and most : attractive in appear- 
ance. Not only is it water, wind and weather 
proof, but it is also a fire retardant and will 
not take fire from sparks or embers falling 
on its surface. 

No skilled labor is required to lay 
AMATITE; any man can do the work 
by simply following the instructions which 
each roll. Enough nails and 
cement are supplied free to complete the a 

Of importance to buyers—AMATITE i 
also the Jowest-priced mineral surfaced Ready 
Roofing made. 

Readers of this magazine who are in- 
terested in a good Roofing will do well to 
write to the manufacturers of AMATITE 
for a Free Sample, 

‘ The Sample is not large, but i 
will give a very good idea of what 
you may expect, before investing 

| your money. 

The manufacturers are 
one of the largest and most 
reputable concerns in the 

country and any 
claim of theirs can 
berelied upon. 
We suggest writ- 
ing to-day for the 
Sample to the near- 
est office. Address, 
Barrett Manufac- 
turing Company,at 
any of the follow 
fing Cities : 
New York, Chicago, 
Allegheny, Kansas 
City, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans or 56 











straw 65@70c, oat and wheat 45 


ryé 
@50e. 


.t Boston, choice hay none too plen- 
tiful and market generally in healthy 
condit Fine timothy brings $16.50 
@17.0 p ton, clover mixed 12@13, 
9@10.50, rye straw 15. 
‘ago, timothy none too plen- 
market firm under a good 
\ Prairie hay somewhat quiet. 
Choice timothy fetches $13@13.50 p 
prairie 10@11, rye straw 
at and oats 5.50@6. 
Potatoes. 
Potatoes bes] yeak 60% 
Vv d, due to drouth. 
7 rematurely.~[P. 
Me. 
potato crop late; some blight 
d ects; average yield p a not over 
2-3 that of ‘U4+.—[H. H. Lar- 
j ¢ Co, Col. 


ion. 


hic 
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whe 


Cy 


of an aver- 
Tubers ripen- 
H. R., Aroos- 


G., 


potatoes, 
J. 


traces of blight in 

p is looking fairly well.—T[S. 
itario Co, N Y. 

Potatoes late and some blight. Pros- 

{ nt to hardly as large a yield 

W. cC., Bradford 


vear.—[E. 


s doing some damage to po- 
outlook is for a light yield, 
ff last year.—[L. Bros, Min- 


it 
] S D. 


Co, 
toes hardl lV 
much r: 
year. 


as promising as in 
in; crop may be 1-8 
—[F. T., Kent Co, 


114 too 
wrt of last 


A le early to figure definitely, but 

potato outlook is for an average crop. 
Monroe Co, N Y 

later than normal: some 

early stock. Too much mois- 

d conditions favor smaller yield 

st year.—[P. A. B., Windsor 


Pp tones 


are later than usual. A 
] e blight appearing. A bigger acre- 
‘ the. prospect is for a lighter 
ge output p a.—[B. A. C., Coos 


otatoes 


York, 
ipts 
weakened. 
bring $1.75 p bbl. 
from the far west. 
just a fair demand, noth- 
extr N E k arriving in good 
‘inging $1.75@1.85 p bbl. 
less weakness 
ytato prices. Receipts fully 
demand, although not 
Home-grown stock 
p 1%-bu sks. Min- 
Ohios 44@48c p bu. 
Mill Feeds. 
New York, comparatively little 
t shown in the market right at 
nt. Trade rules rather slow, but 
prices around ady. Bran 18@19 p 
1 , red 


after a period of bet- 
enlarged and the 
Fancy Long 
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large. 
ful at TO@S0e 

Early 


STé 
dog 24. 
Onions. 
growers are shipping white 
‘ to N Y¥ and receiving $3 p 
bbl for best stock. Yellows bring 75 
( p bu in local markets. Onions 
quality but small size.—[A. P. 
airfield Co, Ct. 
will have small sized onions, 
about 60% of a normal yield, 
age is 10% larger.—[H. 
Wis. 
promise smaller yield here; 
idow land being taken up 
with celery and lettuce. Look for 40% 
of a crop. Harvesting is on. No on- 
being shipped.—[R. W. C., Or- 
N Y. 
increase 
lity and size 


: ymme 
hs 


good 
W., F 
We 
I cing 
but the 
Brown Co, 


acre 
Onions 


much me 


ze Co, 


Large 


in onion acreage; 
‘ of crop very good. 
Dealers offering 35@45c p bu.—[C. B. 
Z., Benton Ta. 


The onion crop of Lake county, O, 


Co, 


is for the most part rather poor, writes 
a correspondent. Growers estimate 
that the actual number of bushels har- 
vested will be about 2-3 of ’04. A few 
Onions sold at 50c p bu. 

Onion acreage in this county is he- 
low that of last year. Crop will fall 
much short of ’04. Maggots and wet 
weather quite destructive. Some buy- 


ers are talking $1 p bu, but it remains 


to be seen whether this price will pre- 


vail.—[Correspondent, Muskegon Co, 
Mich. 

At New York, choice stock holding 
firm and quick sale; inferior grades 


dull. Southern yellows 60@75c p bskt, 


Co reds and yellows 1.25@2 p bag. 

At Chicago onions holding steady to 
firm. Demand fairly good. Ia and 
Ill stock 65@7T5e p T0-lb sks; 
pickling onions $1@1.10 p bu. 


Poultry. 

At New York, a slight improvement 
featured the market and supplies last 
week cleaned up nicely. Springs 
fetched 14% @1ic p Ib 1 w, fowls 1313¢, 
roosters turkeys Ise, ducks 50@ 
80e p pr, geese $1@1.25, pigeons 20c. 
Dressed spring turkeys 15@35c p Ib, 


9c, 


spring chickens 14@20c, fowls 11@ 
1214c, spring ducks 16@17c, squabs 


1.75@2.75 p doz. 

At Boston, western fowls fetch 12@ 
13%c p ba w, turkeys 18@19c, broil- 
ers 18@15%c, cocks 10%@1I1c. 
fowls 13@13%c, roosters 8@9c, spring 
chickens 14@15c, ducks do. 
on western stock well 
prices generally favored buyers. 
Choice N E fowls quoted steady at 14 
@1Ge p lb 4 w, fey broilers 16@18c, 
pigeons $1@1.75 p doz, squabs 2@2.50. 

At Chicago, generally a good de- 
mand prevails for fowls and spring 
chickens. Dressers prove quite active 
in going after supplies of choice stock 
to put in, the coolers; chickens in fair 
supply. Spring turkeys weighing 4 ls 
and over 20c p lb 1 w, fowls 11@11'%c 
roosters 7@7%c, spring chickens * dead 
at l4e, ducks 10% @1l1c. 


Vegetables. 

At New York, string beans offered 
freely, bringing 50@S8&5c p bu, toma- 
toes about steady at 50c@$1 p bx, tur- 
nips $1@1.25 p bbl, squash 50c@$1.25, 
Peas scarce at 50c@$2 p bskt. Peppers 
plentiful and low at 35@75c p bbl. 
Okra dull at 50c@$1 p bskt. Lima 
beans weaker, bringing 40c@$1 p bskt. 
Lettuce generally steady at 50@T75c p 
doz. Egg plants sluggish at 60c@$1 
p bbl, cauliflower $1.50@2.50 p bbl. 
Corn in full supply at 40@75e p 100, 
cuke pickles $1.75@2.50 p 1000, cukes 
S2@4 p bbl, celery 20@We p doz, cab- 


bage $2.50@5 p 100, beets 75c@$1 p 
100 behs, carrots do, sweet potatoes 
$1.75@2.25 p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CIIOICE CREA MEBIES. 


New York Boston Chicage 

05... 22 22% 21 
”04..18% @1)) 19 @1%% 18 @18% 
03..20 @2l 21 G@ 21% 19 @19% 
It has been seen right along that 


liberal supplies of new butter are go- 
ing into the storage this season. A 
reliable trade journal estimates that 
holdings in U S coolers, Aug 1, aggre- 
gated 1,648,000 tubs, an increase of 
less than 20% over the same time last 
year. The consumption of butter is 
still running large and reports from 
ihe U K show the situation there fa- 
vors sellers. Germany has been draw- 
ing freely on Siberia, leaving English 
markets less heavily supplied from the 
last named source. 


At New York, the demand confined 


the most part for fine cmy, yet all 
grades of butter found sale. Extra 
creamery quotable up to 22c, western 


factory 17@18c. 

At Boston, recipts tended to show a 
restriction yet are comparatively large. 
Choice ecmy brings 22%.c p Ib, dairy 
18@20c. 

At Chicago, for the most part prices 
continue firm with the situation favor- 
ing sellers. Large lines of fine cmy 
are takengfreely by spec ulators. Extra 
creamery quotable at 21c p lb, ladles 


16% @l17c; renovated 18@18%c, extra 
dairy 1814 @19e. 
The Cheese Market. 
At New York, after a period of 


weakness buyers changed tactics and 
the market assumed a healthy condi- 


tion. The late slump in prices about 
all regained. Best fc brings 11@11\%c 
p lb 


At Boston, a firmer feeling prevails, 


due mainly to strong country advices. 
t 


Fey N Y twins fetch llc p Ib. 


At Chicago, prices more stable here 


than further east. Receipts liberal 
yet supplies fairly well absorbed. 
Cheese twins fancy 11@11%ec, daisies 
11%¢c. 


Live | 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Long Islands $1.75@2.50 p bbl, Orange 


white | 


hh 
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OF COST 


This is really the fact in the purchase of a DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR. Any reputable person may buy 
a DE LAVAL machine on such liberal terms that the 
machine actually pays for itself. 

And it not only does this the first few months, in whick it 
saves its cost, but goes on doing it for fully twenty years to 
In the face of these facts buying trashy “ cash-in- 
advance” separators, or any other than the best, is penny 
wise, dollar foolish, Such machines quickly lose their cost 
instead of saving it, and then go on losing instead of 
saving. 

There is no possible reason why any buyer of a Cream 
Separator should be content with less than the DE LAVAL, 
and there never was a more promising time to make this 
most profitable of all farm investments. 

Send at once for new v catalogue and full particulars 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
cuicaco. General Offices : 20 Youvnne Squane, 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


6218 Fusert Street, 75 & 77 Yor« Srreer, 
NEW YORK. 





come, 


PHILADELPHIA. TORONTO, 
8 & tt Drumm &r., 243 McDermorT Avenug, 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. 























BIG BARGAINS! WHILE THEY LAST! 


OUR ENORNOTA We bought entire stock and mashtncey of the “ South American” Asphalt Works, the‘* U. 8.” 








ire% Fence Factory, andthe * Illinois” Steel Tank Plant, aud to reduce our surplus stock, we 
CASH PURCHASE \ offer prices actually regardless of cost. . 
Special | Ueval 
COMPARE OUR PRICES WITH OTHERS AND NOTE SAVING az” Cash Sale ey 
Price "rice ¢ 
120,000 Rolle of “ Star" Asphalt Roofing, guaranteed for 10 
years, 108 i ft.in each rol!, with capnails and cement, weight 2 
65 Lbs. to lay. Price complete, per roll 61.75 & 5.00 
30,000 Holls of “Kosten” genuine *“Kubber-ON” Roofing 
Absolutely best rubber roo fing, in rolls of 108 eq. ft., with ca; 
nails and cement, weight & *riee per roll, co ele £1.80 $400 
12,000 Squares No. 28 ao € C orrug ~~? Painted, full weight, 
Steel Koofing, 70 lbs. per 10) aq. ft. Pn £1.95 ¢ 3.00 
We make all styles of Steel Roofing ‘and Siding, Eave Trough, eter 
450,000 Rods of **U. 8." Spring Steel Fenee, Square Mesh, thoroughly 
gelvanised, extra heavy wires, (see weight below )—Best and strongest 
made ow 
inch high, 6 line wires, wt. 64 Ib. per rod, at £0.20 $ ber 4 
26inch high, 7 line wires, wt. 74 1b per rod, at 22 "8 
328 inch hich, & line wires, wt. && Ib. per rod, at a4 ‘” 
39inch high, 9 line wires, wt. 94s lb. per rod, at 37 “3 
7 inch hich, Wiinew rex, wt. wt, Ib per rod, at 80 “0 
56 inch high, 11 Jine wir s, wt. 1) Ib. per rod, at 38 ‘™“ 
58 inch hich, 12 line wires. wt. 12', Ib. per rod, at 36 300 
250,000 Lbs. Galvanized Barbed Wire, price per reer Yhe, #2.30 
We make Ornamental and Poultry Fenee equally low. ‘ 
“UPON HONOR” Full Weight, Galvanized Steel Tanks, Made Heavy, 

Lasting, Substantial, thoroughly brac: d, and best material. jaa 
Our6é bbl. Round Tank, o%. < x 2 ft high, at £4.10 | eo i] 
Our 9 bbl. Round Tank, . dia. x 2 ft. high, at $5.10 $ 7.25 
Our 14 pbl. Round Tank, 6 i dia, x2 ft. high, at £7.10 $10.00 
Our 6 bbl. Oblong Round End Tank, 2x 2x 6 ft_ long. at £4.10 § 6.30 
Our ig bbl. Oblong Round End Tank,2x 2x8 ft. long, at £4.90 $ 8.00 


Equa ally low prices On other etyles and sizes. 


Brand New, Full Weight, Best Quality Wrought Irena Pipe, for Water, Steam or Gas in 
38 to 20 ft. lengths, threaded with couplings: 
Diameter Black Galvanized 
84 inch Se. per *t. 4c. per ft. Retails for double 
7 inch de. per ft. Ge. per ft. Retails fordouble | 
14 inch 6\c. per ec. per ft. Retails for doub!, | 


Other Sizes, alco Pipe Fittings, at strictly wholesale pricey 
Pumps, Windmills, Harness, Buggies, Surreys, ete. We ave @ ware-house full of bargains of these goods, and if you 
will vrite us what you want, we can make a big saving on best quality of Jods 
Ou G Wecheerfully refund your money, if above goods are not found satisfactory in every respect and 
r Guarantee absolutely best quality, and if you wish an estimate or any further particulars write for our catalog, 
hoia good, while surplus stock lasta 


. J. CARROLL’S WORKS i Statin D,” Chicago, Mi 


Order Now! Don't delay, as above prices only 
Address 
orders to 











Manure Spreader 


eTaam and avoid allmistakes. The 
AS first cost of such a machine 
ol 





is considerable and you owe 
it to yourself to get the 
right one in the start. We 
have been making Manure 
Spreaders for 26 years and 
know that the Success is right. 
Another proof is that there are 
So» more of our machines in use 
*than of all other makes com- 
bined. Spreads any kind of ma- 
nure, in any ae. lime. salt. ashes, plaster and fertilizer, broadcast or in drills. Stmptent, oyengasts 
'. 0 load, and most durable, Full guarantee. Send for our book on Farm fF tity. 

It fells ‘the compiete story of the Success Manure Spreader. We mail it dress 


Kemp & Burpee Manufacturing Co., Box 32, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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“It was easy enough to break her 
of kicking. I tied her hind legs to- 
gether and of course when she tried 
to kick she threw herself. After that 
had happened a few times she became 
pretty careful about flinging her feet 
around, and all I have to do now is 
to wind a piece of rope loosely about 
her ankles. Sometimes I just lay a 
piece of stick across her hoofs and 
she won’t move until I’m through 
milking."”” Roy glanced over his shoul- 
der at his father and mother who 
were watching the two white streams 
steadily filing the milk pail. 

“IT don’t believe she’ll get milked 
many times after you leave, Roy,” 
said Mr Street, half laughing. “I never 
could get up much of any affection 
for a kicking cow. I'll have to let 
some of the stock go and of course 
she'll be the first.’’ 

“Don't sell her, father; she’s going 
to be the best milker we have. Look 
at that!’ . Roy rose from the milking 
stool and held up a pail of milk with 
the froth quivering about the brim. 
*“*Now, little Jersey, I'll take that rope 
off. You might have kicked any time, 
it was on so loosely.” 

He pulled the rope away and the 
Jersey kicked spitefully two or three 
times. 

“Ah—h! 
of practice, 
laughed. 

“Come, now, breakfast is all ready 
to set upon the table,” said Mrs Street, 
pitying Roy’s discomfiture. “I came 
out only to witness the ceremony of 
milking the heifer. Don’t worry about 
her, Roy, I'll milk her after you go 
away.” 

Roy threw his arm about his 
mother’s shoulders, as they walked to 
the house. He suddenly noticed how 
bowed those shoulders had grown, 
how gray her hnir, and how full of 
wrinkles her sweet, patient face. 

“No, no, mother,” he cried, warm- 
ly, “let the heiler pe sold. I don’t 
Want you to milk her.” 

“Oh, you’ll forget the Jersey heifer 
and everything else about the old 
farm after you've been in the city a 
few weeks,” said Mr Street. 

“Never!”” Rey protested, vehement- 
ly, “This farm will always be the 
dearest place in the world, but you 
know I can’t tie myself down to this 
narrow life any more than the other 
boys could.” 

“Well, we've argued that matter 
over and over again, and your mother 
and I have agreed with you that it’s 
best for you to go, so there’s no use of 
talking about it any more after your 
trunk is packed and there’s barely 
time to eat,breakfast and catch the 
train.”’ 

Roy looked at his 
eyes had filled with tears. . How old 
and frail she looked. A doubt came 
to his mind—was it right for him to 
leave her? And while the train was 
bearing Roy far from home _ his 
mother’s careworn face looked at him 
through the fleeting landscape, and 
her voice with its parting ‘“‘God-speed” 
rang in his ears above the din of the 
train. 

“IT hope father will keep the wood- 
box and water pails filled,” he 
thought, remembering all he had been 
accustomed to do for his mother. 
Winter was coming soon, and he won- 
dered if his father would hang the 
clothes upon the line during the freez- 
ing weather. The little, homely duties 
that he had disliked seemed dear now 
that his back was turned to them. 
He thought tenderly of the kicking 
heifer. He had grown fond of her, 
proud of being able to subdue her 
without being cruel. Yet he did not 
want his mother to go out in the cold 
twice a day to milk her. - 

“Old Mr Merrick died yesterday.” 
Across the aisle from Roy an elderly 
woman was talking to a gloomy-look- 


Doesn't intend to get out 
does she,” Mr _ Street 


mother, whose 


long-whiskered man in the seat 


her. 


ing; 
behind 

“At” The gloomy man _ leaned 
forward looking slightly interested. 

“An’ when I heard it I was that up- 
set I couldn’t speak for more’n a min- 
ute. In the forenoon he went to town 
with a load of wood, an’ when he 
came back he stepped in, an’ I says to 
him: ‘Why, Mr Merrick, you're actual- 
ly growing young!’ ‘I guess I am,’ he 
says, ‘I feel limber as a birch withe 
an’ spry as a woodchuck.’ Then he 
went home, an’ when he was putting 
up his horses he dropped dead—heart 
disease.”’ ; 

“Heart disease takes ’em off awful 
quick sometimes,” the gloomy man 
said above the roaring of the train. 

“Yes, an’ the hardest part of it was 
that none of his children were at 
home. All had gone off to the city an’ 
left the old folks.’’ 

Roy moved from the window to the 
end of the seat where he could hear 
better. The woman interested him. 
She looked toil-worn, poor, and shab- 
bily dressed, but her face had the 


AT HOME 


and that’s all the parental love I ever 
knew.” 

“You have children of your own?” 
Roy hazarded. : 

The man _ sniffed. “No, thank 
heaven! ‘I am a bachelor. All I 
know about children is what I see and 
hear, and that’s enough for me. I’m 
a pretty good judge of human nature, 
though, and can generally size a 
young man up in a few minutes.” 

“Yes?” said Roy encouragingly. 

“Now you, I take it, are from the 
country.” 

Roy nodded and his dislike of the 
man increased. If only he could have 
contradicted him! 

“About the youngest of the family, 
I reckon. Parents well-to-do farmers. 
You being the youngest have been 
babied more than is good for you.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Your looks and the way you swing 
yourself.” 

“I didn’t know I swung myself.” 
Roy was chafing under the gloomy 
man’s scrutiny. He was looking Roy 
over from head to foot—new hat, 
new suit of clothes, new shoes. “Id 
be willing to bet most any money that 
you're leaving home to go to the city.” 

“Yes, leaving your old father an’ 
mother all alone,”’ broke in the woman 
who had been listening intently, ‘an’ 
the chances are that the next time you 
zo home ‘twill be to find one of ’em 
like old Mr Merrick. That’s the way 
the world over—young folks don’t 
think of anybody but their own selves. 
They're all selfish.” 

“Clear to the core,” corroborated 
the gloomy man, triumphantly. 


SHE STOPPED AND CAUGHT HER BREATH SHARPLY WHEN SHE SAW ROY 


same patient expression of his 
mother’s. 

“That's the way it goes in this 
world,” she continued mournfully, ‘‘we 
work hard to bring up a family an’ 
then it’s a chance if one of ’em ever 
sticks to us in our old age. I tell my 
children that as soon as they get so 
they amount to something - they’ll 
probably leave without a ‘thank 
you.’ ”’ 

“Probably they will,” the gloomy 
man agreed, and Roy felt a strong dis- 
like for him. 

“It seems pretty hard to work early 
an’ late for children, an’ then not 
have one nigh when we die.” The 
woman wiped her eyes. 

“Oh, well, that’s what is to be ex- 
pected. Children are always ungrate- 
fui.”’ 

“Were you’an ungrateful boy?” The 
train had come to a standstill. Roy 
had unconsciously spoken his thought 
aloud and his words rang through the 
car. “I—I beg your pardon,” he stam- 
mered as the gloomy man looked at 
him in surprise, “you said that all 
boys were ungrateful and I thought 
perhaps you were thinking of your- 
self when you were a boy.” 

The man motioned to Roy to sit 
beside him. “No,” he said, as Roy 
slipped into one side of the seat, “per- 
haps my parents were the ungrateful 
ones. I was left upon the steps of a 
foundling asylum when I was a baby, 


How Roy wished that he might tell 
who was not going to leave his pare 
him that he knew one farmer's boy 
ents alone. Then the thought came: 
“Why can’t I?” 

“I tell my boys that, take it all in 
all, a young man stands a _ better 
chance on the farm than he does in 
the city.””. The woman directed her 
conversation to Roy, but he hardly 
heard her, his mind was so completely 
filled with the new thought—of return. 

“It takes lots of brains an’ lots of 
hard work to make a good doctor, or 
lawyer, or business man,” she con- 
tinued, “an’ the same brains an’ hard 
work will make a prosperous farmer. 
An’ who’s better off than a well-fixed 
farmer?” 

“Nobody!” the man answered bring- 
ing his hand down heavily upon Roy’s 
knee, “and you'll find it out after 
you’ve knocked about, and _ been 
knocked about, a few years in the city. 
What do you think you're going to be, 
anyhow, young man?” 

“A farmer.” Roy laughed, partly at 
the surprise upon the man’s face, 
partly at the thought of returning 
home. “You took it for granted that 
I was leaving home for good. The 
fact is I shall return on the 11.20 to- 
night. That will get me home in time 
to milk the kicking Jersey.” 

“This is my _ station,” said the 
gloomy man abruptly. “Good-bye,.Mrs 
Bolton; good-bye, young man. You'll 


leave home any time you find it any 
advantage to yourself to do so.” With 
this parting shot he was gone. 

Roy reached home a little after 
daybreak. There was no sign of life 
about the house, and he thought orf 
“old Mr Merrick” who “had died 
without one of his children near him.” 
Suppose his own mother or father— 
Then he shrugged his shoulders at his 
own foolishness. After all, he had 
been away less than twenty-four 
hours, though it seemed more like a 
month, such a change had been made 
in his plans in that short time. The 
blue overalls he always wore while 
milking hung in the woodshed. Roy 
slipped them on, took a milk pail 
from the shelf and went to the cow- 
stable. The kicking Jersey was lying 
down peacefully chewing her cud. 
She turned her head and looked at 
Roy. 

“Come, Jersey, get up. Oh, your 
gentle eyes, how they do give the lie 
to those kicking hoofs!" Roy laughed 
and patted her as she slowly rose. He 
put the piece of rope about her ankles 
and had nearly finished milking when 
his mother walked into the stable, 
with a milk pail upon her arm. She 
stopped and caught her breath sharply 
when she saw Roy. 

“Roy,” she breathed, softly, 
what has happened? Why have 
come back?” 

“To milk the Jersey, mother. I knew 
you’d be out here every morning and 
night if I didn’t come back.” 

*“But—you don’t mean—” 

“But I do mean. I mean to do what 
you and father have wanted me to 
do—take a course at the experiment 
station, and make a first-class farmer 
of myself. There now, little Jersey! 
Off the rope comes and up your toes 
go! She likes to exercise a little, but 
no matter, she'll get over that before 
long. Come, mother, let’s go to the 
house and have our breakfast. Some 
of your nice griddle-cakes will taste 
better this morning than those did 
yesterday.” 


“Roy! 
you 


<> 





September. 


S. TIELEN LEWIS. 


first mellow autumn days, 
See how the ripening leaves 
Gleam softiy throush the filmy 
The cunning spider weaves! 
Wild brambles trail along the 
Bearing their precious load 
Of luscious berries, ripened when 
The August sunshine glowed. 


In these 
web 


hedg. 


The air is full of farewell songs 
And whir of partridge wings; 
’Mid fields of stubble, crisp and brown, 
The quail's clear whistle rings; 
And floating throug’ the quiet air 
A withered leaf may fall 
As, lightly now, September 
Its wondrous spell o’er all. 
ae ‘ 


casts 


Corporat Punishment in School—Is 
corporal punishment necessary? As 2 
teacher of several years’ experience, I[ 
answer, “yes and no.” The first two 
schools I taught in I only found it 
necessary to punish once or twice dur- 
ing two or three years of teaching. 
But there is a great difference in 
schools. In the one I have taught for 
the past few years I have found it 
necessary to resort to corporal punish- 
ment quite often. In all my years of 
teaching I do not ever remember of 
punishing (more than making them 
lose a recess) for any “cutting up” 
they may have done. But a boy that 
is saucy and naturally disobedient an I 
sometimes ugly will often need pun- 
ishing rather severely; at least th«t 
has been my experience. The boy wh» 
minds his mother will usually not b* 
Cisobedient in school, which only 
proves that “government begins at 
home.”*—[ Alegretta. 

When Work Appears Vulgar—Many, 
who through lack of stfength or 
through illness are unable to do the 
work required of them, are yet, for 
various reasons compelled to do it. 
In such cases they cannot do it easily 
and they therefore will not do it be- 
comingly. It may then, I suppose, be 
termed vulgar.—[S. M. 

Some people pride themselves upon 
how much work they can do. We need 
play, too.—[Prof Tyler. 





AROUND THE TABLE 








Prosperity in Domestic Finance. 


B. LA ROSCH. 
“IEW 
KF 


MRS 58. 


people fail to earn money, but 


ny utterly fail to expend it 
wisely. To buy so as to have 
most satisfactory returns for. the 
1ount invested is a fine art. Those 
10 are best informed as to quality of 
have the surest basis upon 

ich to proceed. How frequently 


do we hear the regretful “Oh! If I had 
better I'd never have invested 





can we best get the knowledge 
needed? The domestic science move- 
ts lectures, its schools, books 
odicals, is doing very much to 
te the’ truth. Advertise- 
carefully perused, add much 
{ stock. Dealers in goods will 
frequently point out merits or the lack 
of 1iem in their respective depart- 
ments if questioned. A most excellent 
] ter having made a purchase is 
t uire of the clerk the prices and 
certain goods in his depart- 
h you may need in the near 
have never failed to elicit 
I expected to learn. 
is even permissible to cling to 
old method of asking neighbors 
i friends the prices of certain goods 
value you are ignorant, but 
be sure that it is as unob- 
as possible, always prefacing 
by “Excuse me for asking 
of that article, but I should 
make a similar purchase.” I 
safe in saying that no one 
information can be com- 
pared with the mail order house cat- 
alog, where prices, quality, use and 
i illustration combine to present 
icles of which we never hear from 
others. This knowledge is valuable. 
BETWEEN NEEDS AND WANTS. 
need to distinguish carefully be- 
een needs and wants. Many things 
nt we do not need, and these are 
the cause of the frequent heavy drafts 


a 


J , if 


} re than 


of whose 
if you do 
trusively 
juiries 
t price 
like to 
Teel quite 
ree of 


DIFFERENCE 


TY 


upon the family exchequer. The lack 

discretion in expending the family 
‘ ings is what keeps the poor man 
poor and the discreet buyer grows 
richer as the years go by. A famous 
teacher of domestic science employed 
to lecture for six months daily said: 
“My food was very plain, consisting 
largely off corn products, fruits and 
scalded, not boiled, coffee. Had I 
eaten what many others deem neces- 
sary; I, like them, had suffered the 
consequences of an expensive diet, and 
could not have kept myself in the con- 
dition for that length of time and 

ila have forfeited some of my 
S000 salary.’ 


There are those who cannot see that 
it is better’ to buy a dress which can 


be worn all the year than to buy @ 
grenadine for a short season only. 
They buy elaborate furniture for the 
parlor and suffer physical and mental 
deprivation as a eonsequence. Care- 
fully decide what-we need. You secon 

ill be able to purchase what you 
want. Skill in buying will often in- 


crease the buying capacity of $1 to 


that of two in the hands of the un- 
skilled. There are no wage earners 
so well paid as the Americans, yet 


none clamor so loudly for higher rates, 
because they spend unwisely. 

It is said of a millionaire that when 
asked what methods he used to amass 
such a fortune, he replied: “By buy- 
ing my summer hat in winter and my 
winter hat in summer.” In. other 
words he took the opportunities as 
they came. We ought to Know our 
needs for the near future and then 
often at the end of a season bargains 


can be picked up. This pertains es- 
pecially to people living near large 
cities where special sales are held. 


Having been isolated. from any such 
opportunities for many years, I found 


y= 
friends in the cities, to whom I wrote 
telling what articles I needed, nam- 
ing the maximum price I could pay, 
and they gladly made my purchases 
for me and the goods invariably gave 
satisfaction. I repaid them by fresh 
products from the farm. 

DELAY A MISTAKE. 

It is rarely advisable to delay pur- 
chasing until the most pressing need 
is upon us, for then we must take at 
any price. There is a vast difference 
between cheap goods and low priced 


ones. Most excellent goods are fre- 
quentiy sold at low prices to close 
them out. To those unacquainted 


with the kind of goods the low price 
may make them suspicious of the 


change any goods not satisfactory. 
Many of the unsatisfactory purchases 
through the mail occur because the 
buyers were not quite sure of what 
they ordered. A decided advantage of 
buying groceries by mail is, that they 
are usually fresh since the mail order 
business has assumed such immense 
proportions that new stock is con- 
stantly coming to meet the demand. 


a 


All Things Are from Within. 


AUNT JERUSHA. 








To you, dear Tablers, who are estab- 
lishing new homes, I would say right 
in the beginning dedicate your whole 
house to God. Make your home a 
benediction, not only to your own 
family, but to all who come to see you. 
Have it be aehouse of peace, a haven 
of rest. 

One’s own house may be a joy, 
whether in the city or in the country 
if we but strive to idealize the rgal. 


The reason why we are so often @ 
burden to ourselves and our house- 
keeping is a burden is because we 


spend so much time and strength. on 
superficial things that are not neces- 
sary. We hear so much these days of 
the trials of housekeeping and it often 
seems that the more servants people 
have the more difficult becomes. the 
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quality, but 
goods are 
sale price. 
Buying has been much facilitated 
by the mail order stores in large cities, 
some of which advertise in these col- 
umns. The ease with which one can 
select goods while sitting in one’s own 
room, and thus avoiding the heat or 
cold of travel, the jostling of the 
crowd, the aggravation caused by in- 
different clerks, is a factor to be con- 
sidered. The risk of getting inferior 
goods has been reduced to a mini- 
mum, since reliable stores invariably 
offer to correct any mistake, to ex- 


many 
many 
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A Nation’s Hope 










T. W. B. 





Who are the men of the 
morrow ? 
Seek ye the boys to-day. 
Follow the plow and harrow ; 
Look where they rake 
the hay. 


Walk with the cows from 
pasture ; 
Search mid the tasseled 
corn ; 
Try where you hear the 
thresher 





Humming in early morn. 


Who are the men of the 
morrow ? 
Look at yon sturdy arm ! 
A nation’s hope for the 
future 
Lives in the boy on the 


farm. 
problem. The tired woman whose 
nerves are strained with complicated 


housekeeping cannot always speak in 
a pleasant tone and have a smile to 
give even to those nearest and dearest 
to her. We need to lead simpler lives, 
to consider the things that are really 
worth while and to drop out the things 
that are not worth while. The homes 
of our nation are like fountains that 
send out waters—if the fountain is not 
right the streams will not be right. 


- 
7- 





“No man is a failure who tries to 
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We have been a Mail Order 
House for 90 Years. 
———— 

Our Catalogue Saves Your Money. 
20,000 Money Saving Bargains. 





DEALERS IN RELIABLE 
MERCHANDISE ONLY. 





We are located in the com- 
mercial center of America, 
where we can buy and sell to 
better advantage, and where 
freight and express rates arg 
lower than any other city in 
the country. 








Wade & Butcher’s famous make, 
Hollow ground, best steel, etched 
blade, black rubber handle. Fully 
warranted. Postage paid 


You know the value of it is $1.50. 
Buy it of us by mail any time within 
a month for this test price. Examine 
it carefully, and if not worth more 
than double what we charge return, 
and we will refund the money and 
pay charges both ways. Have you 
our catalog of bargains? It describes 
and shows pictures of 20,000 articles 
for home, shop or farm use ; costs us 
75 cents, but we send it free on re. 
quest. Buy in New York City. 


White, Van Glahn & Co., 


Dept. F, Chatham Sq., N. Y. 
Established 1816. Oldest Mail Order 
House in America, 


OLDEST MAIL ORDER 
VLE LLALLUE 














succeed.”’ 


$100,000 offered for one in- 
, vention; $8.5 ‘or another, 
Book “How to Obtain a Patent’ and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. e advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 
Chandiee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 

977 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 








HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and_beautifies 
Promotes luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
nd $1.00 at Dru 








FARM TELEPHONE YW: r‘eent 


FREE absolutely free a fine Telephone. Try it®® 


daye—if not the best telephone made you don't pay us one 
cent. Cost very little—almost nothing te maintain. Great 
help, convenience and money -saver. Send at once. Standard 
Telephone & Electric Co., 354 Jefferson &t., Bilwaukee, Win 


PATENTS iiifestreteronce 
e Zz & CO., Dept. Z, 


« EITZ. ashington, D. C. 


Absolntely cured, Never toretarn, 
A Boon to sufferers, Acis like magia, 
Trial box MAILED FREER. Address, 
a OF -£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me, 
ROYAL E. BURNHAR, Batent 
Attorney, 824 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C. Patents rromply 
Secured. on Patents sent 


When You Write to 
An Advertiser 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
«I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” You will find it will 
bring you aprompt reply and very coure 
teous treatment. 
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THOUGHTS 


IN SEASON 





TIMELY 
URAL BOOK 


CATALOG FREE TO ALL. Our Brief Descriptive Cat- 
alog (16 pages) will be sent free of charge to all apply- 
ing forthesame. Our NEW LARGE DESCRIPTIVE IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOG, 116 pages, 6 by 9 inches, fully 
illustrated, thoroughly indexed by titles and authors, 
and containing detailed descriptions of allthe best books 
on Ruraland Home Topics, sent for four cents in stamps 
—which only pays the postage. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill, 


VALUABLE BOOKS ON 
FIELD AND GARDEN-VEGETABLES 


Asparagus Hexamer $0.50 
Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied 
Vegetables 50 
Mushrooms and How to 
Them Falconer 1.60 
New Onion Culture Greiner 50 
The New Rhubarb Culture........Morse & Fiske .50 


ORANGR JUDD COMPANY, 


Marquette Building, 52 Lafayette Place, 
Chicago, II, New York City, N ¥. 


BOOKS 
FOR THE FRUIT GROWER 


hy Harvesting, 

















Grow 





Storing, Seteting, 


Plums and Plum Culture.. “winek 1.50 
Systematic Pomology Waugh 100 
Successful Fruit Culture..................Maynard 1.00 
Nut Culturist Fuller 1.50 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Marquette Building, 52 Lafayette 
Chicago, Lil. New York City, 


FORESTRY BOOKS 


Place, 
me ¢ 





Works on the Planting, Cultivation and | 


-ropagation of Trees 
Pratticd] Vorestsy ..cccccccessccecccccscese Fuller $1.50 
NENG DEMONS cnrecce vccccevsocesesesensce Jarchow 1.50 
Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live 
Fence 
The Nut Culturist 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


Marquette Building, 52 Lafayette Place, 
Chicago, Ul. New York City, N Y. 


SHEEP AND SWINE BOOKS 


Which Should Be in Every Farm Library 


Home Pork Making $0.50 
Swine Husbandry 1.50 
Harris on the Pig 1.00 
Shepherd’s Manual ..........ceeeeeeee Stewart 1,00 
The American Merino ........ qteovecs Powers 1,50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Marquette Building, 52 Lafayette Place, 
Chicago, IL New York City, N Y. 


STANDARD FLOWER BOOKS 


For Those Who Would be Successful 
Florists on a Large or Small Scale 
Parsons 
Allen 


150 





Fulton 
Coburn 





Parsons on the Rose 

Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Piants.. 
Home Floriculture 

Practical Floriculture Henderson 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


Marquette Building, 52 Lafayette Place, 
Chicago, Ill. New York City, N Y. 


LOUISE‘LEWIN. MATTHEWS 








Pansies, O yellow pansies! 
Elooming with perfect grace, 

Bringing a hope and gladness 
Within each golden face; 

Breathing in unknown language 
In pleading utterance low, 

A sweet and tender meaning— 
A thought the poets Know. 


A Unique Guest on Golden Glow 


ALBERTA FIELD. 


One 
vine for 
some abnormal 


day while searching a moist ra- 
floral treasures, I discovered 
protuberances that 
weighting to the ground the deli- 
flower heads of the wild golden 
known to scientists as Rudbeckia 
a plant which lights up the 
by its insistent yel- 
Upon investigation 
I found that many of the stout stalks 
were bent to the ground with their 
burden of strange fruit to which, here 
and there, a few disconsolate petals 
still clung. Having made quite a study 
of vegetable galls for several years, it 
occurred to me that I had run across 
a new addition to my list of acquaint- 
ances, and I hastened to gather a 
number to take home for future ref- 
erence and experiment. 

Some of the galls were the size of a 
hickory nut, while others were quite 
large as apples. These unique 
growths, globular in form, were lumps 


were 
cate 
rlow, 
laciniata, 
sloomy pathways 
low inflorescence. 


as 
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Books for Home Builders 


Modern Honse Plans for Everybody....Keed $1.00 
Cottage Houses ...- Reed 1,00 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings ‘P vowel 1.00 
Homes for Home Builders 1,00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Marquette Building, 52 Lafayette Place, 
Chicago, UL New York City, N Y. 





DAALS SA 8 88 88 8 Ae Ae ee 


When You Own a Book 


You don’t have to hurry through it, barely 
skimming whole pages, because you feel you 
must return it “awe aed if borrowed from a 
friend or the library, But you can read it 
leisurely, a little at a time, digesting what 
you’ve read,and then enjoy that rare pleasure 
—rereading a favorite book. You can get 
books “right” of us. Standard fiction, his. 
tory, travel, poetry, and all kinds of rural 
books. Write us fora catalog. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, New York 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago Springfield,Mass. 








New Poultry Books 


hitecture. G. B. Fisk 
pen Ft: saree Hiandicraft. G.B. Fiske. Es 
© ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Laf tte Place, New York, N.Y. 
$ eas Marquette Bui ilding, Chicago, IlL 


“tomato. 





GALL OF GNAT ON GOLDEN GLOW 

of solid, juicy flesh not unlike a green 
They were*smooth and glossy 
and showed scattered 
remains of the aborted flower. Inside 
were numerous round cells in which 
reposed minute, yellowish-white larvie. 
With the aid of a microscope, I was 
able to classify the small chaps by a 
funny horned process beneath the 
skin: of the third segment. This 
‘breast bone,”’ as it is called, is a wee, 
arrow-shaped affair, exerted at will, 
and used to lacerate the surrounding 
walls from which nourishment is ob- 
tained, and is found only upon the 
larve of the gall gnats. 

In a few days my little captives 
retired into small, golden-brown pupa 
cases covered with infinitesimal 
thorns or projections, only to be seen 
with a strong glass. The head, how- 
ever, was decorated with two quite 
formidable horns which I found were 
used by the very active pupa to fret a 
passageway to the surface of the gall. 
In this instance it was the pupa who 
prepared the exit. When it had 
reached the surface it rested in its 
cuse until ready to come forth a 
roung-winged, long-legged gnat, leav- 
ing behind the silvery case from which 
it had emerged. 

I found as well that these luscious 


on the outside, 





Pansies, O royal pansies! 
Bedeck my garden fair. 

Pour out your balm of healing 
In silent peace so rare. 

Breathe forth your sweetest incense;, 
Fill some ad: irk nook with light, 

And whisper, “for remembrance,” 
To make some heart grow bright. 


galls were a sort of vegetable lodging 
or boarding house for other insect 
guests in the shape of gall flies and 
gall moths. The flies belonged to the 
same order as those who cause all of 
those queer*little excrescences upon oak 
leaves, and their larve were all firm- 
ly established in private cells. They, 
too, passed through the various stages 
of development and pupated in the 
larval chamber. Their small antennwe 
were incased in a separate sheath like 
a stocking, while the rest of the body 
was tucked away in a transparent case 
which was dexterously kicked off when 
the perfect insect was ready to emerge. 

It is not unusual to find various 
parasitic gall guests who enjoy the 
hospitality of another’s building. Even 
the lepidoptera in the form of a small 
moth, seeks this shelter for its wee 
larva. I have, however, satisfactorily 
determined that the gall is unmistak- 
ably of cecidomyous origin, an order 
of gall gnats that is unusually inter- 
esting to both botanists and entomolo- 
gists, whose work, at many points, is 
So closely associated. 


=_ 


All in Beginning Right. 


AUNT MOLLIE. 





To a young couple just starting out 
in life I would say ‘“‘bear and forbear.”’ 
Be patient. After marriage comes the 
real care, to many the first real care 
of life. Perhaps under the pressure 
of business the young husband hurries 
away °without the notice he was wont 
to bestow on his bride-elect. To many 
a wife the ,insidious thought comes 
that he is beginning to tire of her. 
His every action is jealously scanned 
until some time when some trivial 
thing leads to bitter words for the 
husband from the wife he so dearly 
loves and who sv dearly loves him. 

It is also true that the wife some- 
times fails to cater to her’ lord and 
then comes coldness and harsh words. 
The husband’s taste has been educated 
in one home and his wife’s in another. 
Is it any wonder that they are very 
unlike? Here is a place where for- 
bearance is needed. 

I do not think that husbands, young 
or old, understand the delicate mech- 
anism of women. Men are born for 
one kind of work, women for an- 
other. It should not be expected that 
one could always entirely sympathize 
with the other’s ways. In the first 
place in married life there should be 
love, confidence in and respect for 
each other, and both husband and 
wife should try to keep the respect of 
the other, for without respect, love 
flles away. In married life it is nec- 
essary there be a yielding disposition. 
There is nothing fair when one party 
always has the way and say, but each 
should listen to the other kindly and 
usually a satisfactory conclusion is 
reached. If young people did not ex- 
pect married life to be a continuation 
of courting days there would be fewer 
divorces and fewer disappointed ben- 
edicts and matrons. 


The Village Gossip. 


GRACE G,. BOSTWICK, 


Ye all know her when ye see her an’ 
sorter take a brace, 

An’ stand a little straighter 
up ye’re face 

‘Ith a kinder conscious grin because 
*fraid she'll say ye’r down 

Upon ye’r luck an’ ever’ one thet knows 
ye in th’ town 

’"Ll be askin’ what’s th’ matter, 
know she’s boun’ to tell 

*“*At Jeremiah Johnson; he 
doin’ well.” 


ye 


an’ wrinkle 


yer 


fer ye 


ain't noways 


Sometimes she's learn an’ 
head of bobbin’ curls, 
sometimes she’s plump an’ 
‘ith complexion like a girl's; 

But she’s allus got th’ brightest eyes ‘a 
bore ye through an’ through, 
A-lookin’ where ye'r goin’ to an’ knowin’ 

what ye do; 
An’ when ye'r doin’ somethin’ 
want folks to know, 
She’s sure to find it out an’ 
I told ye so! 


lanky ‘ith a 


An’ round-like 


"at ye don't 


nod “Ah, ha, 


She sits right by her winder as she sews 
a-watchin’ out, 
they ain't a single 
Way at all ‘ithout 
sees ‘em an’ knows where they go a 
what they’re goin’ for. 

An’ ye can't git by ‘ith any girl 
knowin’ what's in store, 

th’ nex’ day she'll be tellin’ 
where, as like's not, 
Jeremiah Johnson's 
Relia Pott. 


An’ soul kin pass no 


She 
*thout 


Fer ever'- 


"At goin’ t’ marry 


Ye can't noways 
*thout givin’ 
no matter 
turn an’ stretch an’ 
tack a bit on here 
it behind, 
manage someway in 
turr’ble thing to find. 
She'll peddle it all over town—tell 
single soul 
"At she kin meet, an’ 
straightest truth 


*way f'om her 
tip, 
say, 
rip 
an’ there 


git 
her a 
Fer what ye why she }l 


An’ an’ bias 


An’ th’ deal, 


ever’ 
swear ‘at it’s th’ 
an’ whole. 
She marries people off no matter what 
they do or say. 
brings "em babies, 
most any time of day. 
has ‘em dead an’ buries 
day when she meets 
She knew ‘at they’d come out all right 
an’ tells "em when she greets ‘em, 
"At she wonders why they don’t come in 
an’ set ’ith her awhile— 
"At she’s allus glad to cheer 
a-talkin’ till they smile. 


She sometimes twins, 


"em an’ nex’ 


‘em 


She 


folks up 


Well, I s’pose 
life—ain't 


they got their place in 
no town run ‘ithout ’em, 
must be someway useful or have 
somethin’ good about ‘'em. 
But they’re all th’ time a-visitin’ an’ 
round about 
A-pryin’ an ’a-listenin’ an’ findin’ 
things out; 
as for me give 
end of town, 
So I kin hike away 
they’re a-comin’ 


They 

goin’ 
queer 
An’ 


me a home th’ other 


fom them when 


‘roun’. 





—If a woman thinks of 
home as I do, I think she has a right 
to marry for nothing else... Home isn’t 
merely a house, a place to stay. Should 
she marry for that? Should she 
marry for money, without the home? 
Should she marry for spite, notoriety, 
for title or any other unworthy mo- 
tive? Marry for love, for love implies 
someone to love and a safe retreat in 
a home. Love is the foundation of 
home, and the mainspring of all its 
works and pleasures.—[ Elmer. 


Love Only- 


A Trout with Two Mouths—tThis ex- 
traordinary fish was caught at Dayton, 
Nev, and exhibits an extraordinary 
freak of nature, in as much as it pos- 
distinct mouths. The bait 


sesses two 














TWO MOUTHS FOR ONE STOMACH. 


wa3, curiously enough, taken by the 
lower one. Both mouths have a pas- 
sage leading to the stomach, and the 
fish could partake of food with one 
or both mouths at the same time.— 
[Dr Grace M. Norris. 


We all have fits of the blues but if 
we will look around we can almost al- 

ways find someone less fortunate than 
ourselves.—[ Farmer's Wife. 


A good intention clothes itself with 
sudden power.—[Emerson. 





DOMESTIC CHAT 





Some Excellent Relishes for Winter. 





ELOISE MARTIN. 

Artichoke Pickle: Scrape and soak 
artichokes two hours in brine made of 
1 t ip salt and 1 gal cold water. 
c, th cloves, mustard seed, cori- 
ande1 mace, allspice and black 
pepper and enough apple vinegar to 
cover artichokes. Place artichokes in 
jarc, and pour over them the vinegar, 
cold It will be ready to use in one 
mo b 

Tomato Soy: Slice 4+ qts green 
tor without paring, and chop 6 
‘ very fine Put the whole into 
a preserving kettle with 1 qt vinegar, 
1 Ib r. 1 tablespoon each of salt, 
gI i ustard and black pepper, and 
1, oon ground cloves and all- 
spice \dd 2 tablespoons celery seed, 
stir thoroughly and place over a slow 
fi Bring slowly to the boil and stew 
gently until the tomatoes are abso- 
lutelv t der and soft. Taste, and if 
: ry add a little more salt or 
then pack into jars while 
still hot Close tightly and store in a 
cool, dark place and let stand six 
weeks before serving. 

Chil Colorow: This is a most ap- 
petizing pickle. Peel, slice and put 
over the fire in a preserving kettle 
the folowing good things: Four 
quarts tomatoes, 1 pt fresh peppers or 
1-3 pt dried ones, without seeds, and 
1 pt onions; add® brown sugar, 1% 


pts vinegar, % oz each ground cloves 


i cinnamon, % oz each ground gin- 
ger and mace, and 2 oz salt. Boil 
gently for three hours, stirring often 
enough to prevent burning, just as 
catchup would be boiled. When the 
fauce is done coot it and put it up 
like other pickles. 

Chow-Chow: This chow-chow is de- 
licious. To make a moderate quan- 
tits, allow 1 qt large cucumbers, 2 
qts small gherkins, 2 qts small button 






onions and 6 green peppers. Slice the 


large cucumbers and chop the green 
peppers and soak all the ingredients 
together in salt water for 24 hours. 
Then wash well in fresh water and let 
stand for a few hours to drain. Tol 
gal vinegar add 24 tablespoons English 
mustard, mixed to a paste with a lit- 
tle cold vinegar. 2 cups sugar, 1 oz 
turmeric and 1 cup flour mixed to a 


smooth paste with a little cold, water. 


Place the vinegar over the fire and stir 
continually until it has boiled for five 
minutes Throw in the pickles, let 
scald up thoroughly, then remove 
from the fire and stand over night. 
In the morning drain off the vinegar, 
add 1 teaspoon curry powder, again 
bring to a scalding point and pour 
over the pickles. Let stand until cold, 


pack in small jars and seal tight. 


MORE DELICACIES, 

Stuffed Peppers: To make thorough- 
ly delicious stuffed peppers after a 
famous southern recipe, choose green 
peppers of an equal size, and to each 
dozen allow 1 small cabbage, 6 onions, 

oz mustard seed, % oz ground 
mace, 1 oz turmeric, 1 gal vin- 
egar, to which has been added 2 ta- 

espoons salt and 1 each of ground 
Cloves and allspice. Cut the cabbage 
and onions into quarters, pour boil- 
ing brine over them and let stand fof 
two days,,and then drain and dry in 
the sun Core the peppers and put 
them in brine for 24 hours. When the 
cabbage and onions are quite dry, chop 
them very fine and add all the other 
ingredients with the exception of the 
vinegar. Heat the vinegar until boil- 
ing hot, pour over the mixture until 


it is well covered and stir thoroughly 
and let stand for a few minutes. Wipe 


the peppers free of moisture, inside 
and out, then fill them with the hot 
mixture and tie on the covers or tops, 


which must be saved when the peppers 
are cut and cored. Pack the peppers 
in a stone jar and cover with cold 


vinegar. 

ing in a 
proved by 
will, keep 


They will be ready for eat- 
month’s time, but are im- 
standing still longer, and 
through the winter. 

Pickled Gherkins: Select small, 
firm gherkins, put them in a stone 
jar, and cover with a strong brine, 
placing a plate on top to keep them 
from floating, and stir them up well 
from the bottom every two days until 
the expiration of two weeks. At the 
end of that time drain off the brine. 
throw away any of the gherkins that 
may have become soft, and cover the 
remainder with fresh water. Let stand 
for 24 hours, change the water, and 
let stand again for another day. 
Gather fresh, green grape leaves and 
with them line the preserving kettle. 
Drain the gherkins free of water and 
place them in the kettle, sprinkling 
each layer with a tiny bit of alum. 
Cover the gherkins with cold water, 
spread two layers of grape leaves over 
the top and place them over a moder- 
ate fire. Let them heat slowly an‘ 
simmer gently for five hours. Then 
throw them into very cold water and 
let stand while the vinegar is in prep- 
aration. Measure vinegar enough to 
cover the gherkins, and put it into a 
porcelain lined kettle. Fill a muslin 
bag with a large cupful of mixed 
spices—whole cloves, allspice, pep- 
percorns, stick cinnamon, mustard 
seeds and a few blades of mace. Drop 
the bag into the vinegar and let it 
boil for two minutes. Drain all the 
water off the gherkins, pack them in 
jars, and pour over them the hot vin- 
egar. Cover and store in a cool, dark 
place. They shouid not be disturbed 
for six months. 


a> 
——_ 


A Mother’s Treasures, 
ELLA MARTIN. 








Ah, it contains most wondrous treas- 
ures, 
This oaken chest, so plain and old. 
It has no key or lock upon it, 
E’en though it holds far more than 
gold. 
For in it are a mother’s treasures— 
Some tiny garments and a shoe. 
A little dress, all rent and faded, 
And one that’s bright and almost 
new. 


A lock of hair, so bright and golden, 
A pictured face, and that is all. 
But on those little half-worn 
ments 
A mother’s burning tears oft fall! 
And yet, her treasure is in heaven, 
Her greatest treasure, so she feels. 


gar- 


And so she prays: “Thy will, oh 
Father! 

Not mine,” as by the chest she 
kneels. 


-— 


A Simple Stain Remover—This rec- 
ipe for removing stains from table 
linen comes down from old Puritan 
times. Hold the linen up to the light 
to make .sure that every stain is lo- 
cated. With a needle draw a colored 
tnread through each spot ,if there are 
many, to make sure that none are 
missed, or place a pin in the spot. Rub 
eacn stain in sweet milk, removing the 
colored thread before wetting. The 
smaller and paler stains will disappear 
quickly. Coffee, tea and cocea, when 
a whole cup has been spilled, are the 
most stubborn, but keep dipping, 
squeezing and rubbing, until the ar- 
ticle is perfectly white. Change the 
milk as it becomes discolored. Fruit, 
vegetable, meat or drink stains can be 
completely eradicated by this course. 
Nor will it injure colored embroidery 


—{G 
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Simpson-Eddystone 


Black & Whites 


stand for the best calicoes— | 
best designs in fadeless color ; 

best fabrics of utmost durability. 
Make beautiful dresses. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Black & Whites. 


Lt 
7 _= 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 


EDDYSTONE 


PRINTS te 



















No More Wash ay Backaches. 
gets your clothes clean without 

Ghe Sabbing them to pieces. Scien- 
tific construction enables the O.K. 

to do your work quicker and bet- 

ter than any other-machine on the market. Being the only 
Washer with revolvingtsteel ball gearing, it operates 

go easy that 


An Eight Year Old Child Can Run it 


while you're banging gy ineck clothes. There is noescape of 
steam from the O asher, therefore, no resulting sick- 
ness. Thousandsin use, We urge that you see the O. K. at 
your local dealer's store. If he does not have it send us his 
Dame and we will see that you are supplied with one. 


H. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., 
1446 Rockingham Road, Davenport, Icwa. 


.95 for this large $9.95 for, this 


handsome 
just as illustrated. Burns 


5= steel range 
hard or soft coal or wood, 


without high closet or reservoir, With 

high warming closet and reservoir, just as 

shown in cut, $13.96. Reservoir is| Has drawn center grate. 
corrugated fire pot, cold 
rolled sheet steel body, 


porcelain lined. Heavy cast top with ¢ ful 
heavy cast base, large cast 


size cooking holes. Large oven, reg lar 
818 size. The bedy is made of cold 

feed door, ash pit door and 
ash pan, swing top, screw 


golled steel, top and all castings of best 

pig iron. Crate; we use im- 

proved duplex grate, burns draft-regrulator. Polished 
My wood or coal. Nickel band] urn, nickel top ring, name 
on front of main top; brack- plate, foot rails, etc. 

ets and tea shelves on closet; have heating 

band and ornament on reser-| stoves of kind. 
voir; oven door, etc. Highly! Hot »last,air ights, the 
polished, making the range) kj: | thatretails for $3.00, 
@n ornament in any hom tor £0c. Base burners 


ular price. 
= 


most liberal ever 
range or stove, guarantee tin construction and ma- 
— al, we guarantee it to Se into reach you ‘in perfect condition. You can 
Baas Pay for it after you receive it. You can take It inte your own home 
’ and use it 30 full days. If you do not tind it exactly as represent- 
ed and perfectly atin every way, the biggest bargain in a stove you ever saw or heard of, equal to stoves that retail for 
double our price, you can return it to us ‘and we will pay freight both ways, so you won't be out one single cent. 


CUT THIS AD OUT send it to us and oe taninaiben bees Catalog. Shows == sty mocmren ane 
5 


ranges; explains our terms ou how to order. Don't buy 


tt you get our large Stove efision for 190G end 100 MARVIN GMITH CQ, | CHICAGO. 


aad see our liberal terms and lowest prices ever made. 
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A$IO KITCHEN CABINET FREE 
py THE LARKIN IDEA SAVES MONEY (7 


The double cost of buying from your retailer is convincingly demonstrated by a 
single Larkin Factory-to-Family purchase. The middlemen’s expenses and profits 
are saved and given you in a $10.00 Premium free with each $10.00 purchase of 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder 
and many other daily needs. The purity and high quality of Larkin Products is appreci- 
ated by over three million regular, 
satisfied customers. 


HOMES FURNISHED 


WITHOUT COST 

The average family uses $10.00 
worth of various Larkin Products 
every month. You can furnish your 
home conveniently and comfortably 
without cost. Larkin Premiums are 
excellent in design and finish. 
Products and Premiums are shipped 
on THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL—satisfac- 


MADE OF HARD WHITE MAPLE—ONE tion guaranteed or money refunded, 


OF THE 150 $10.00 PREMIUMS, 


Write for New Premium List No. 58 and Larkin Product Booklet. 
every housewife. 


Qe Established, 1875. Littkin Clo 


They interest 








Buffalo, N. Y. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial dn 








Get it 
from your 
Druggist, 


sxe STRENGTH-GIVER, sa ann, 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


er Ee 
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Take an old rubber boot, and cut it to pieces. If it is one of the 


Buckskin Brand 


Rubber Boots and Shoes 


You will find an extra thick sole, and extra rein- 
forcements where the ordinary boot breaks first. See 
the cut. You will find, too, that the rubber in it has 
elasticity—it stretches. That’s because it is real rub- 
ber, and not a cheap substitute such as is used now- 
a-days in ordinary rubber boots and shoes, 

That explains why the Buckskin Brand outwear 
all others of the ordinary kind—and why they are 
the only kind you can afford to buy. Guaranteed and 
sold on Ten Days Trial. Ask your dealer for 
Buckskin Brand. Take ro other. If he won’t supply 

you we will. Send to us for book and learn 
thedifference between last-long Buckskin 
Rubber wear and the wear-out-quick, ordi- 
§ mary kind, 


BANNER RUBBER COMPANY, 
270 Bittmer St., St. Louis, Mo. 


(AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
at St. Louis Exposition.) 


A shoe for 
the farmer 
that wears 
like iron. 
Has solid 
double 
soles and strong pliable 
Kangaroo Kaf 


uppers. Sent anywhere 
in the United 


States upon receipt 














Grand Prize 
ST. LOUIS FAIR 


and 25c. to pay delivery charges. 


But first ASK YOUR DEALER 


We have seven factories and make 
all kinds of shoes for men, women, 
and children, and for all 
purposes, 


RICE © HUTCHINS 


8 High Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 

















Sond us your address 

a a ure and we will show you 

how to make$3a day 

absolutely sure; wo 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the busi fully, ber wo ¢ tee aclear profit 
of 83 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at onoe, 
BOYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Boz 1334 Detrok, Mich, 


NEW BOOKS — 


Which Every Farmer Should Have 


SUCCESSFUL FRUIT CULTURE 


By Samuel T, Maynard. A practical guide to the 
cultivation and propagation of fruits, written from 
the standpoint of the practical fruit grower. It is 
up-to-date and covers the entire practice of fruit 
culture, harvesting, marketing, storing, forcing, best 
varieties, etc, etc. Illustrated, 205 pages. 5x7 inches. 
Cloth, Price ....... pocseseoceeese eceveescccoves ooeeeeGl.00 


FARM GRASSES OF THE UNITED STATES 


By W. J. Spillman. A practical treatise on the 
grass crop, seeding, and management of meadows 
and pastures, Every phase of the subject is viewed 
from the farmers’ standpoint, Ilustrated, 248 pages. 
Se SOTO, SOUR, FUCD cccccccccccccccccccscesces $1.00 


THE CEREALS IN AMERICA 


By Thomas F. Hunt. If you ratse five acres of 
any kind of grain you cannot affcrd to be without 
this bock. It is in every way the best book on 
the subject. Wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, rice, 
sorghum (kafir corn), and buckwheat are fully 
treated. If you have this book you have the latest 
and best that has been written on the subject. Ilus- 
trated. 450 pages. 5 1-2x3 inches, Cloth, Price $1.75 


THE POTATO 


By Samue! Fraser. A reliable guide on the culti- 
vation of the potato, its development, manuring and 
fertilizing, planting, tillage, sprays and spraying, 
brecding, new varieties, harvesting, storing, mar- 
keting, etc, etc. The most complete, reliable and 
authoritative werk on the potato ever published. 
Illustrated. 200 pages, 5x7 inches, Cloth. Price Tho 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Marquette Building, 52 Lafayette Place, 
Chicago, Il. New York City, N Y. 


Buy your clothing di- 
rect from the mill. Cut 
out the dealer’s profits. 
Get two suits for the 
price of one. All wool 
suits and overcoats 
made to order, hand- 
somely trimmed and 
guaranteed to give satis- 
faction. Many patterns 
to choose from 


Save Half 
Men’s w--: Suits 


and Overcoats 
Made to Order 


$7:-5° to $12:5° 
Ladies’ Women’s dress goods 


direct from the mill to 
Fall 


Clothing 
Made 
to Order 
at the 
Mill 











the wearer at wholesale 

prices. All the newest 

Dress styles and colors, Che- 
viots, Broadcloths, Bril- 

Patterns liantines, Kerseys, 
Silkdowns. Every yard 

in all guaranteed. Express 

Shad Ss charges paid. Write for 

e samples and catalogue. 

CLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
00 Main St., Somerville, N. J. 

AND ASTHMA 

CLIMATES WEAR JUT. Smokes, Sprays, and “Speeifics” 
oly relievesymptoms; they cannotcure. Ourconstitutional 
treatment removes the CAUSE of = Fever and Axthme from 
the blood and nervoussystem. Pollen, heat, dust, exertion, 
amoke ov odors cannot bring back attacks. Our patients 
enjoy life without the slightest return of symptoms. Ap- 
petite improved, blood enriched, nerves reconstructed, gene 
eral health restored. BOOK J, FREE, explaining our method, 


with reports of many interestingcases. Address 
P. HAROLD AYES. Buffaio, New York, 











See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Queer Foster Children. 


DR. O. J. STEVENSEN. 


The interesting photographs accom- 
panying this article are of a baby coon 
in Ontario, Canada. It is owned by 
a coon hunter, who has had some odd 
experiences with these queer little an- 
imais. While out hunting his dog 
found a young raccoon a few days old 
on the ground under a tree, out of 
Which it had evidently fallen. The 
hunter took it home and tried to feed 
it by hand, but without success. The 
old cat, which had recently lost her 
kittens, was then brought in. She at 
first looked askance at the new arri- 
val, but finally went over and licked 
it and in a few moments the adoption 
was complete. The young raccoon 
grew rapidly, and in about a month 
was almost as large as its foster moth- 
er. It was of course very fond of 
sweets of all kinds, and much to the 
amusement of the children, took read- 
ily to the baby’s bottle. It grew up 
exceedingly tame and became the spe 
cial pet of all the children in th@q 
neighborhood. 

The one thing that it objected to 
more than others was the process of 
being photographer. Sit still for a 
second it would not, and it persisted 
in sticking its nose into the camera 
instead of remaining in position at the 
proper distance. 

Last summer, strange to say, the 
same coon hunter had a similar expe- 


= ¥ 


FAMILY. 


rience. Another young 
found and the cat was called in to do 
duty a second time. In both cases 


the foster mother remained on perfect- 


SITALL I COME DOWN? 


who seems to care nothing at all for 
any punishment I can devise. Is it 
best to use the rod in a case like this? 
(Mrs H. A. B., Ill. 

Why’ do I so often city girls 
stronger appearing and apparently in 
more vigorous health than country 
girls? It seems to me the advantage 
lies with the latter. Who can explain 
it?—[Miss Lovering, N. Y 

oe — 


Wee Annie and the Mouse. 


IOMA PHILLIPS. 


see 


Wee Annie lived in a city and one 
summer visited grandpa and grandma 
fn the country. A high baby chair, 
which had not been used since Uncle 
Carl had grown too big to sit in it, 
was brought out for Annie at meal 
time. 

One day, the kitten followed Annie 
into the dining room. Before grand- 
ma was through serving the soup the 
old cat came in in search of the kitten, 
for she had a live mouse in her mouth. 





raccoon was 


ly good terms with the adopted child & 


after it grew up. ~On a farm near 
Ridgetown, a bulldog who had been 
deprived of her pups, is said to-have 
brought up a raccoon with similar ree 
sults a few years ago. A neighbor of 
the writer, however, at one time had 
a pet fox which had been reared by a 
eat. The cat remained on good terms 
with the fox until it was old enough to 
shift for itself, when she suddenly and 
without any apparent cause, gave evi- 
dence of the most violent animosity 
toward her foster child. 


-— 
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Perplexities. 





Muggins will find “The New Church 
Organ” in Farm Ballads by Will 
Carleton. I wish someone would 
send me the poem “The Engineer’s 
Story.’’—[ Bess. 

If Muggins will send stamp and ad- 
dress to Table Talk Fiditor a copy of 
“The New Church Organ” will be 
forwarded.—[ Editor. 

I am a farmer’s son and propose to 
make farming my life work. How far 
should I carry my schooling? Hew 











A COON’S FOSTER MOTIIER. 


much education does a farmer’s son 
need ?—[E. C. T 

I am opposed to corporal punish- 
ment but am _ beginning to have 
doubts. I have a small boy of six 


GOOD MORNING. 


This she turned loose under the table 
for the kitten to catch. 

The kitten began playing with the 
mouse, turning it loose, then catching 
it again before it had time to get 
away. Grandma arose, shook her apron 
at the kitten and mouse and criel, 
“Get out! Get out!” Then grandpa 
said: “Do sit down and eat your din- 
ner! The mouse and the kitten won't 
hurt anything. Let ’em alone!” 

At this, wee Annie, who had been 
leaning, looking under the table, saw 
the mouse run toward her chair and 
exclaimed: “Yes, dey will hurt, dran- 
pa! Don’t let ’em ‘lone! Dey will 
hurt!” And the small maiden scram- 
bled up into her chair and quickly 
stepped onto the table, grabbing at her 
short skirts. One tiny foot, shoe and 
all, went—where do you think? Why, 
right down in the soup tureen. For- 
tunately, the soup was not hot enough 
to scald. 

Love to Read the Paper—My pap: 
takes American Agriculturist. It is a 
welcome paper and we all love to read 
it and look at the pictures. I live on a 
farm about three and a half miles from 
Swedesboro. I am ten years old. I 
have a brother a little older than my- 
self, and a baby sister four years old. 
Brother ‘and I go to school. We have 
two horses, two mules and four cows 
and a baby calf. Mamma raises geese, 
chickens and ducks. We have two 
dogs. One will go after the mail with 
us and bring home the paper.—[Leroy, 
New Jersey. 





One can take everything in this 
world as a responsibility for an op- 
portunity.—[Prof Tyler. 








Tony Greaser’s Fortune. 


By Richarde Stillman Powell 


In Two Parts 


o) 4 HE Utah express, 
a stretching its 
length beside 
the platform at 
Copper Dip, 
puffed and 
panted after its 
long, heavy 
pull over the 
2 mountains. The 
yardmen, their waving torches throw- 
ing weird glares of yellow light over 
sounding the flanges 





the scene, were 

and axles with their hammers, and 
thrusting the long nose of the oil can 
into the hot-smelling waste of the 
poxes. Up by the big tank “10S 
chug-chugged softly, as the water 
streamed into her tender, the steam 


sobbing in little jets from her eylin- 
ders, her brasswork shining fitfully 
here and there in the light. 
Tonight Number $3 was on time, @ 
fact worthy of more’ than passing 
since Of late traffic on the DN 


10 c, 

i I’ had been, sadly demoralized, 
owing to land-slides, wash-outs and 
sand-covered rails. And every one, 
from engineer to train butcher, was 
proud that the little bulletin board 
peside the waiting room door an- 
nounced “Number 3, westbound, 
Oo TT.” Even “108 seemed to take 


credit for the fact, and when present- 
ly the dripping pipe creaked up, and 
she rolle@ back down the track, she 


coupled up to the mail car with a 
smart crash that spoke as well as 
words could have done of restored 
prestige, 

’ Farther down the platform four 
wide open easements, through which 
streamed floods of light, and the loud 
clatter of hurrying knives and forks, 
indicated the location of the dining 
room, wherein the passengers were 


making the most of their brief supper 


time. 

Then, when the last piece of ice 
had reached the water tanks in the 
Pullmans, the engineer appeared with 
a quill between his teeth and a flimsy 
order in his hand, the passengers 
scuttled wildly through the doors, the 
conductor’ cried, “All righi!” and 
waved his lantern, and Number 3, 


still “O T,’’ rolled out of Copper Dip, 


past the dimly seen bulk of the tank, 
over the switches, across the little 
bridge, and straight away into the 


darkness and the west. 

Unknown to the conductor, Num- 
ber 3 carried a passenger who paid 10 
fare. Curled up into” a dim® black 
bundle of humanity, and grasping the 
brake rod as though for dear life, 
Tony Greaser lay Huddled on the 
front platform of the mail car, in the 
shadow of the great Swaying tender, 
and prayed fervently, over and over, 
that not until the train reached Salt 
Lake City might his presence be dis- 
covered. 

Tony was running away. Not from 
his parents, for he had none. Some 
people doubted whether he ever had 
any Not from home, for that, too, 
Was among the many, many blessings 
which Tony Greaser had never 
known, But simply from Copper Dip. 

Tony had wearied of Copper Dip 
after ten years of its hospitality, dur- 
ing which time he had managed @ 
precarious livelihood in its streets by 
blacking an oceasional pair of boots, 
running errands, and making himsclf 
useful in such manner as was possible 
for a waif whose capabilities were 
limited and whose education was only 
Such as is learned in hotel lobbies and 


livery stables. 
Tony's last name was not really 
Greaser; but Tony was a Mexican, 


and a Mexican is a Greaser, as every 
one knows, and Tony had, to have a 
Surname. So Copper Dip came to the 
rescue, and Tony became Tony Greas- 
er 

Every one in Copper Dip liked 
Tony; he had become a well-known 
feature of its dusty streets, and nick- 


els and dimes, for many years,— 
in fact, ever since a small, brown- 
skinned and smiling baby had been 


discovered reposing on the town hall 
Steps one summer  morning,—had 
flowed with comforting regularity in- 
to Tony’s one sound pocket. But of 


late, since hard times had come upon 
Copper Dip, Tony had. been going to 





WORTH 


bed hungry on his bundle of hay in 
a corner of Green’s corral So when, 
a week before. a drummer, tilted in 
his chair in front of the hotel, had 
told wonderful stories of the prosper- 
ity of Salt Lake City, Tony had re- 
Solved to shake the dust of Copper 
Dip from his shoes,—or rather from 
his bare feet,—and seek his fortune 
where the panic had not buttoned up 
people’s pockets. And now he was 
headed for Salt Lake under very un- 
comfortable circumstances, and with 
all his earthty belonging stowed away 
in his one practical pocket. 

Ahead the engine swayed and 
thundered on the rails, dashing with 
hollow roars over culverts, shrieking 
at unseen crossings, and sending a 
hail of hot cinders upon the boy. 
Every few minutes the furnace door 
was thrown open and a glare of crim- 
son light shot out, bathing in ruddy 
glow the darkness round, while the 
fireman fed the hungry engine. 

Once the fireman climbed to the 


back of the tender searching for 
something, and Tony, peering cau- 
tiously upward, his heart in his 


mouth, saw his great form silhouetted 
against the weak light from the cab 
lamp. But the fireman never thought 
of looking down to the platfarm of 


the car behind, and Tony remained 
unseen. 
Presently the train slowed down 


and took a siding with much rattling 
of switches, while an eastbound train 
thundered down with a wild swir] of 
intense white light and rushed by 
with a hair-raising shri+k. Then on 
again went Number 3, and Tony grew 
chilly and sleepy, and longed for the 
morning and Utah, 

Whether he really slept Tony never 
knew, but of a sudden he found him- 
self sitting up. braced against the 
brake rod, while the train jerked 
awkwardly to a stop. Tony could 
hear the shoes grinding against the 
Smooth wheeis. The darkness was il- 
lumined only by the lamp in the en- 
gine cab, and above the noise of the 
steam he could hear shouting voices, 
Then near at hand a pisto] shot 
sounded sharp and terrifying, and a 


form sprang to the platform and 
jerked open the coupling. 

“All right!” it shouted. “Go 
ahead!" 

The engine and tender started 


away, the form leaped to the ground, 
and Tony, very much startled and 
scared, slipped quickly and noiseless- 
ly from his place into the darkness 
on the other side of the track. 
Here was a gully, and into it Tony 
scrambled, holding his breath for 
fear that he had been seen or heard. 
From his place of concealment he 
raised his head above the level of the 
tracks, The mail car loomed big and 
dark, and under it, on the farther 
side, were moving objects which 
quickly resolved themselves into the 
legs of moving men. From  some- 
where near at hand a horSe pounded 
with his hoof. At a little distance be- 
hind him a cabin stood dark and 
formless against a clump of cotton- 


woods. Already the engine was a 
mere speck of dim light in the dis- 
tance. 


“Open the door, or we'll blow you 
out of there!" cried a veice, 

For answer a second shot sounded. 
Instantly a fusillade was directed to- 
ward the door of the cuir, and a voice 
from within moaned, ‘I'm hit, Tom.” 

Then Tony guessed the truth. It 
was a hold-up! He had heard of hold- 
ups often enough, for they were not 
uncommon on the D. N. & U. He won- 
dered what the people in the passen- 
ger cars were doing. Why didn’t they 
come up and help? He looked down 
the track and understood. 

The train had been cut, and the pas- 
senger coaches were not in sight. The 
mail car, which was also the express 
car, Was alone; and in it two men 
were attempting to repell—how 
many? He could not be certain, but 
that there was at least half a dozen in 
the party was evident from the num- 
ber of shots fired. Tony's love of jus- 
tice—rather well developed for a 
Greaser—was outraged, but there was 
nothing for him save to crouch there 
out of sight and out of range of stray- 
ing bits of lead. 

They were holding a parley through 
the closed doors. 

“We won't touch you if you'll come 
out!” asserted a voice. 


READING 


“What do you want?” asked a sec- 
ond voice from within. 

“Money, you fool!’’ 

“There isn’t a cent here.” 

“You lie! Come out; we'll look for 


ourselves.” 

A moment of silence followed. 
Then: 

“We're coming!” called the voice 
inside. 


“Well, be quick!” 

Tony heard the bolts withdrawn. 
Suddenly, right in front of him a form 
crept from under the car and stopped 
within a yard of Tony's head, kneeling 
on the ground. It was a boy, scarcely 
older than Tony himself, and in his 
hand he held a glowing splinter of 
wood which he kept alive by blowing. 
Tony knew then that under the car 
were explosives, and that the boy was 
only waiting the word to touch a fuse 
with his torch. 

With a feeling of exultation, Tony 
realized that he had but to stretch 
out his hand to put the other past the 
possibility of any further mischief. 
Already he was fingering the knife 
in his pocket when two shots were 
fired, a yell of rage and pain rose, the 
ear door slammed, and a shower of 
leaden hail dug its way through the 
car and kicked up the gravel near 
where he lay. At the same moment 
the boy in front of him gave a little 
gasp and toppled backward almost 
into his arms, struck by a wild shot. 

“You hit?” he whispered, a feeling 
of pity coming over him. 

There was no answer. Releasing his 
hold, Tony heard the body slip softly 
to the bottom of the gully. The firing 
had ceased, and some one shouted 
with a string of oaths: 

“Once more, will you come out?” 

“Yes,” came the reply; the door 
was rolled open again, and a man 
dropped to the ground. 

“Where’s the other?” asked 
voice of the spokesman. 

“Dead!” was the answer. 

“Serves him right. Now, boys, get 
the chest and the bags out. Never 
mind him; I'll look after him!’ 

Then a light appeared from some- 
where and disappeared in the Car, 
and the sound of tramping feet was 
heard. A heavy chest was lowered to 
the ground and a number of mail 
bags were thrown on top of it. The 
robbers followed the last bag, the lid 
of the chest was beaten and pried 
open, and the treasure was hurriedly 
gone over. A bag held open by one of 
the party was quickly filled to half its 
capacity, the lantern again disap- 
peared, and Tony heard footsteps ap- 
proaching his place of concealment, 
round the end of the car. 

Undecided whether to lie close or 
to make a run for it, Tony stood a 
moment erect, his head showing in- 
@istinctly above the bank. 

“Billy!” 

Down dropped Tony, but too late, 
since the man came on quickly. 

“Why didn’t you answer, you dirty 
little coyote?’ he whispered crossly. 
“Here, take it!” He thrust a great awk- 
ward bundle into Tony’s arms, “Now 
be off! Don’t stop till you get across 
the river. Make straight for Lost 
Canyon; turn the horse loose, and 
keep in hiding until Wednesday; that’s 
day after tomorrow. If none of wus 
show up by then, hide the stuff,—you 
know where,—and light out for home. 
Understand? Now git!” 

With a shove he sent Tony rolling 
backward down the side of the gully, 
the bundle tightly clasped in his 
arms. But he was quickly on his feet 
again. He stood erect and listened, 
his heart beating so loudly that at 
first he could hear naught else. Then 
from the north came the rapidly less- 
ening sound of hoofs on the baked 
ground. Near at hand there was noth- 
ing to break the intense stillness of 
the night unti?, with a suddenness that 
brought Tony's heart leaping into his 
mouth, a horse whinnied behind him. 

At the same moment, as though to 
accentuate his sudden realization of 
peril, a faint humming from far up 
the track to the westward reached his 
ears. He scrambled to the top of the 
embankment and laid his head to the 
rail. The thumping sound was plainly 
to be heard, and from the hammering 
character of it Tony knew that the 
approaching train, whatever it was, 
Was coming onward at a terrific speed. 

(To be Continued.) ‘ 
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Trust. 


0’ DON NELL. 


A. H. 





Hold on, little master dear, 
It’s pretty stony here! 

If you'd slower go 

And not hurry so— 
But still if you must, you 
Know that I trust you, 

Dear little master—Oh! 


Only one leg, when you’re used to four 
Is so very few! Oh, I implore 
Take care indeed! 
Don’t put on speed. 
But still if you must, you 
Know that I trust you, 
Oh, little master, heed! 
———————————— 

I am trying to be an artist. I am 
13 years old and live on a little farm. 
We have two horses, one cow and 
nearly a hundred chickens and I like 
to feed them and gather the eggs. 
Some time I will draw a picture of 
my home and send it to you.—[LeRoy 
Hoffman, New Jersey. 








NO DIFFERENCE 


Old People Just as Happy as Young 


Age cannot wither nor custom stale 
the infinite variety of life. 

When the right food makes one new 
each day there seems as much simple 
happiness when one is old as when 
young, but bounding health is the req- 
uisite and right food produces that 

A happy woman of 77 tells her exe 
perience: 

“For three years,” she says, “I was 
greatly troubled with a nervous affec- 
tion of the stomach, which at last 
brought me to such a condition that I 
could neither eat nor sleep with any 
sort of comfort. I grew very despond- 
ent and felt that my hold on life was 
very uncertain. It was difficult for me 
to find food that I could digest. My 
doctor kept me on a diet of rice for 
a long time, but it did not seem to 
give me any strength. 

“I am gjad that at last I decided to 
try Grape-Nuts food, for it has done a 
wonderful work for me. Before I used 
up the first package I began to take a 
new interest in life, and I rapidly in- 
creased in health and strength. My 
stomach has regained its normal tone 
and in the two years that Grape-Nuts 
has been my only food, I have not had 
a sick day. I am 7i years old and 
Grape-Nuts has restored to me the 
pleasure of living. I am sorry I did not 
begin sooner to use it. I cannot praise 
it too highly.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 


A 10 days trial is sufficient. 


BUSTER <“ 
ow 


Wewilllsend fora T WO-C 
POSTAGE STAMP to any 
address in the United States « 
sample of Buster Brown Scarf 
Pin or Ladies’ Stick Pin, gold 

and enameled. Pin is 
over two inches long. Sample by 
mail TWO CENTS. Address 
& CO., 48 Bond St., New Yort. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 


THE SEWING ROOM 


TO OUR READERS ON APPROVAL 
Farmer’s Cyclopedia 
of Agriculture 











A Compendium of Agricultural Science and Practice on Farm, Orchard and 
Garden Crops, and the Feeding and Diseases of Farm Animals 
By EARLEY VERNON WILCOX, Ph. D., and 
CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITH, 4M. S. 


Assistant Editors in the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Dept. of Agriculture 


This is a new, practical and com- 
= plete presentation of the whole 
subject of agriculture in its broad- 
est sense. It is designed for the 
use of agriculturists who desire 
up-to-date, reliable information on 
all matters pertaining to crops and 
stock, but more particularly for 
the actual farmer. The volume 
contains 


Detailed Directions for the Culture 
of Every Important Field,Orchard 
and Garden Crop 


grown in America, together with 
descriptions of their chief insect 
pests and fungous diseases, and 
remedies for their control, It con- 
tains an account of modern meth- 
ods in feeding and handling all 
farm stock, including poultry. 
The diseases which affect different 
farm animals and poultry are 
described and the most recent 
remedies suggested for controlling 
Other farm subjects, such 
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as 


Harvesting and Marketing Fruits and All Other Important Farm Crops, 


Manures, Fertilizers, Principles of Feeding, Feeding Value of Grops 
and Feeds, Dairy Farming, 


agricultural bulletins, college ex»veriment stations, and reading courses, 
poisonous plants, sterility of plan.s and animals, spraying, soils, drainage, 
irrigation, veterinary medicines, etc., are all clearly and concisely discussed. 

The book is based on the worx of the past twenty years in experi- 
mental agriculture in this and foreign countries. The work of the experi- 
ment stations, the state and governmen® departments of agriculture, the 
agricultural colleges, and the experiments of practical men have resulted 
in the gradual development of a nw agriculture in this country, The 
enormous mass of evidence and facts which these agencies have been ac- 
cumulating on farm practice has been summarized and carefully digested, 
and for the first time in the history of American agriculture an agricultural 
book based on experimental evidence and not rule of thumb is presented 
to the agricultural public in a popular and readable form. 


A New Method and Its Advantages 
Systematic courses in study and reading are the latest method for 
using a cyclopedia. We have just completed at considerable expense an 
elaborate compendium which classifies, outlines and embraces COURSES 
OF STUDY AND READING covering every phase of agricultural work. 


These Reading Courses 

contain topics on elementary, advanced and practical agriculture, and 
cover courses of reading and study planned to meet every need. They are 
particularly adapted for use of SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, TEACHERS, 
STUDENTS AND FARMERS, and will prove not only useful but enjoyable. 
Not a single subject concerning farm matters can be mentioned that does 
not receive attention in this phenomenal work. The knowledge of the 
most eminent agricultural authorities of the world is summed up and 
placed at one’s elbow. 


Over 6000 Topics Indexed—A Wealth of Illustrations 

An important part of the Farmer's Cyclopedia of Agriculture is its very 
complete and elabogate index, with cross-references under both scientific 
and common names, so that any information wanted can be found at once, 
There are between 6000 and 7000 topics covered in these references, making 
the-most perfect index of agriculture ever attempted. It contains about 
700 royal octavo pages (9 1-2 x 7 inches), and nearly 500 superb half-tone 
and other original illustrations. Type, paper, printing and hinding are all 
in the highest style of the bookmakers’ art, worthy alike of the well quali- 
fied authors, the enterprising publishers, and the industry of agriculture. 


SPECIAL OFFER fei oche PBB Eo AcOH 


PLETE COURSE IN AGRICULTURE is 

$1.00; for a limited time, however, we 
have decided to present, on request, a copy of this GUIDE to each pur- 
chaser* of a copy of the Farmer's Cyclopedia of Agriculture on receipt of 
the regular price, $3.50 in cloth, $1.50 in half morocco bindings. 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL to any reader of this paper who copies or cuts out and 
sends this order to the sole publishers 


To ORANGE JUDD CO., Book Dept., 52 Lafayette Place, New York: 

As per your liberal offer, please send me, on approval, express prepaid, 
one Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, elegantly bound in rich red half 
morocco leather, and include the Guide to a Complete Course in Agri- 
culture which you offer to supply gratis with each book purchased. If 
satisfactory I agree to pay you 50c within 5 days of receipt of book and $1 
per month thereafter until $4.59 has been paid, that being the introduc- 
tory price. In case of default, the whole amount becomes due. If not sat- 
isfactory I will return book within said 5 days. Title to book to remain 
with Orange Judd Company until fully paid for. 


coccccccccccee O8% Express Office 


Subscribers have the privilege of paving up in full at any time. 
cloth binding is preferred, instead of half morocco, state so, and change 
price to $3.50. 














Our Pattern Offer. 


What fascinating littl men and 
maids inhabit the realm of childhood 
in the present mode of their gowning. 
There is no ostentation or over-adorn- 
ment to detract from childish charms 
and there is pienty of room for romp- 
ing boys and twisting girls and alto- 


_ No 4678—Lad’s Russian Suit, 2, 3, 4, 
» and 6 years. 


gether common sense has come ‘o the 
front. The Russian suit has long been 
a favorite with the lad and his mother 
and the one shown in No 4678 is no 
exception to the rule. It is a style 
made at home with little trouble as 
there is no fitting save for the shoul- 
der seam, and it fastens trim'y down 
the side along the plait. A narrow 
stitched belt girdles the blouse and 
laps at the side of the front. The 
trousers are chosen from an excellent 
pattern which has been appreciated 
by many mothers. 

One does not always want to change 
her frock to get dinner or to do a little 
dusting and the apron which covers 
one from top to toe is a “friend in 
need.” Every housekeeper values it 
as her best friend and is not content to 


No 6329—Work Apron, 32, 34, 36, 
88 and 40-inch bust. 


possess one, but several must be 
counted among her belongings. The 
best of these aprons cover one com- 
pletely and here is one filling just this 
requirement. The neck is low enough 
to be easy and not interfere with the 
collar; the sleeves are generous enough 


to take in any kind of a dress Sleeve 
and a large pocket offers its environs 
for handkerchief, keys or the odds 
picked up about the house. The gar- 
ment reaches nearly to the bottom of 
the dress and is full enough to allow 
for the fullness of the skirt. It is 
very easy to make and any of the ging- 
hams or percales are appropriate. 

No 4660—This small dress is devel. 
oped in pink chambray with insertion 
and edging of the embroidered mate. 
rial. The blouse opens over a full 
front and is finished with a broad 
shaped collar. This may be made of 
the plain material or laid in tiny 
horizontal tucks. The neck is low 
and without the usual standing col- 
lar. he full front is finished at the 
neck with tucks and a band of inser- 
tion and edging. A plain finished belt 
of the material or the insertion joins 
the waist and skirt in long-waisted 
effect. 

HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 


No 4668—Pretty Lingerie Frock, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 years. 
Patterns are seit postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 





Fireproof DPraperies—Alum 
cheap and effective means of making 
various things fireproof. By soaking 
the light window draperies in a solu- 
tion of alum, tHey are rendered non- 
inflammable, and it reduces the 
chances of taking fire, even should 
the wind blow them directly against a 
tlame. The little light dresses of the 
children should also be rinsed in alum 
water, especially in the winter, when 
open fireplaces offer a special danger 
of catching fire. ULessen the chances 
of death in this hideous form by teach- 
ing the children to lie down and roll 
on the nearest rug, just as soon 2s 
they are afire, and always see that 
the hearth rug is a thick heavy affair 
that would soon smother the sparks. 
Dip all the little dresses and petti- 
coats in alum water when they are 
laundered. It is a simple matter to 
make a strong solution of alum, keep 
it tightly corked in a bottle, and then 
add some of it to the last rinsing 
water, just as one adds bluing or 
ammonia to a tub of water. It is no 
more trouble than adding bluing.— 
[Mary Taylor-Ross. 


is a 


Koumiss—A quart of milk is heated 
until lukewarm. To this is added 1% 
tablespoons sugar and 1-3 yeast cake 
dissolved in 1 tablespoon lukewarm 
water. Beer bottles are good to put 
this in. Fill to within 1% inches of 
the top, tie corks down firmly and in- 
vert bottles. Let stand for six hours 
at a temperature* of 80 degrees, then 
chill and serve the following day. 


The onion should never be added to 
the soup till the last thing. Cut fine 
and boil the soup only a few minutes 
after the onion is in, as long boiling 
kills the flavor.—[{J. M. Carter. 


“Only live fish swim up stream.” 











THE CEREALS 
IN AMERICA 


By THOMAS F. HUNT,M. S., D. Agr. 


Professor of Agronomy in College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University. 


rimarily a text book on agronomy, but 




















Bg: : 1s useful to the farmer as .to the 
tea or student. It is written by an author 
than 1 is better qualified. The subject 
n inclu accurate, comprehensive and 
yon t treatise heat, maize, oats, barley, rye, 
oie ghum (kafir corn) and buckwheat, as related 
part y to American conditions, Where germane 
to subject, however, results of foreign ex- 
periet are stated. 

The author has made a comprehensive study of 
the topics treated, drawing freely from the publica- 
ti the United States department of agricul- 
tur An an experiment stations and recognized 
; related to agriculture, First-hand knowl- 
ed however, has been the policy of the author 
in his work, and every crop treated is presented in 
the t of individual study of the plant. Collateral 
read ; for each crop are also included. Cross- 
refer freely used, where thought advisable, 
and Ter cellent opportunity for comparative 
stud rops. The book is liberally illustrated 
with irely new and original drawings by 
c. W. FE g and A. K. Dawson. 

Handsomely printed frem new type, with copious 
foot and indices. About 500 pages, large size, 
§ 1-2x8 ine} Substantially bound in cloth. Price 
$1.75 postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Hl. 


ALFALFA 


Luverne, Spanish Trefofl, Chilian 
Clover, Brazilian Clover, French 
Clover, Medic, Ete. Practical infor- 
mation on their production, quali- 
ties, worth and uses, especially in 
the U.S. and Canada. 








By F. D. COBURN, Sec. Kanans Dept. of Agri. Mus. 

tr l » 5 x 8 inches, 106 pp., cloth, price poste 

50c, 

One of the most remarkable, valuable and produetive 

of cro Thrives i. almost any soil. Fields two to 

five cuttings annually for many years. Either green or 

cured is f the most nutritious of forage crops. 

Alfalfa is! ng a great boom in the West. ‘his new 

pcan be grown almost anywhere. In this treatise 

st practical autherity on the subject presenta all 

tis known on growth, uves and feeding 
1e of Alfalfa, in language so plain as to be clearl 
letstood and put in practice. A remarkable boo 

on a remarkable crop by a remarkable mun, and sold at 

a remarkable price, only We postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 
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NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


SUCCESSFUL 
FRUIT CULTURE 


By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, B. Sc. 


A practical guide to the cultivation and propaga- 
tion of fruits, written from the standpoint of the 
Practical fruit grower who is striving to make his 
business profitable by growing the best fruit pos- 
sible and at the least cost. It is up-to-date in 
every particular, and covers the entire practice of 
fruit culture, harvesting, storing, marketing, forcing, 
best varieties, etc, etc. It deals with principles 
first and with the practice afterwards, as the 
foundation principles of plant growth and nourish- 
Ment must always remain the same, while practice 
will vary according to the fruit grower’s immediate 
conditions and environments. Illustrated. 26 pages, 
5x7 inches, Cloth. Price $1. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
New York, 


Chicago 





NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


THE POTATO 


By SAMUEL FRASER, Assistant Agronomist, Cor- 
nell University. 


__A reliable guide on the cultivation of the potato, 
its development, manuring and fertilizing, planting, 
tillage, sprays and spraying, breeding new varieties, 
harvesting, storing, marketing, etc, etc. Taken all 
m all it is the most complete, reliable and author- 
itative work on the potatoe ever published in 
America. Tlustrated. 200 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth. 
Tice 7/5ce, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
New York. 


"hi 
Chicago. 











Importance of Farm Literature. 





Farmers are reading more good lit- 
erature now than ever before. There 
never was a time when there was such 
a demand for live, up-to-date papers 
and books. The most progressive and 
successful farmers are those who are 
in touch with their fellow workers 
through the agricultural press. It is 
not uncommon, indeed, it is becoming 
quite the exception, to ind a farm home 
where there is not more than one farm 
paper. The people in the rural dis- 
tricts have awakened to the fact that 


they can make their farms more 
profitable by keeping in close touch 
with markets and what others are 
doing along the same lines. Every 


reader of this paper realizes the truth 
of this statement. 

Another index that the farmer is 
keeping apace with the times, is the 
increasing C@emand for good rural 
hooks. In h home, siandard works 
pertaining to his specialty are kept 
tor ready rcference. In no profession, 
and farming is a profession, is there 
daily need of so much general infor- 
mation. As a class, American farm- 
ers are head and shoulders above those 
found in any other profession in this 
respect. They must keep abreast with 
the times. The farm paper and good 
books, coupled with sound judgment 
end practical experfence, are the keys 
to success. 

In an address last winter before the 
l’ennsylwania farmers’ institute nor- 
mol, Prof W. G. Johnson of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, said that no one 
ould dispute that nature and experi- 
ence are the best teachers. He said, 
fér years he had been conscious of 
the fact that the best training comes 
from an immediate acquaintance with 
the myriad forms of life. Books, 
though not the original seurces of ed- 
ucation or information, are indispen- 


sable. Some of.us consider them arti- 
ficial; yes, even second-hand, but 
where would we land without them. 


In them experience must be preserved; 
history recorded: great problems in 
social, ecanomic and political life must 
be preserved. Yet in the face of all 
this, do we not tell our children too 
much; do they net rely more upon @ 
faint and scanty knowledge of re- 
corded facts and the experiences of 
others rather than tncidents in their 
own lives? This principle is not con- 
fined to the children aloné; but many 
of us older ones are apt to think that 
grandfather’s methods, usually pre- 
served in an unwritten book, are good 
enough fer us. The records of prac- 
tical, evervday experiences are far 
more important. The man who ob- 
serves that he can produce five bushels 
more wheat on an acre, by using a new 
variety equally as good, would be un- 
wise, indeed, to stick to the old seed, 
used for generations on the same farm. 
We should be on the lookout for some- 
thing better. Nothing is so good that 
improvement of some sort is not pos- 
sible. Let us build up our libraries 
with standard works for reference. 


ll 


New Book. 








Sor. PHyYSsIcs AND LABORATORY GUIDE— 
By W. H. Stevenson, A B BS A, 
professor of soils, Iowa state college, 
and I. O. Schaub, B §, assistant pro- 
fessor of soils, lowa state college, is 
out. Profusely illustrated, about 100 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth. Price 
50 cents. Orange Judd company, 
New York. 

Commenc2ble progress has been 
made during the past decade in teach- 
ing seil physics in the agricultural col- 
leges and high schools cf this country. 
Up to the present time no comprehen- 
sive text bock has been prepared on 
soil physics, while there is at present 
a widespread demand for a text book 
which covers the various phases of the 
subject. In this work the aim of the 
authors has been to present to the in- 
structor and the student a carefully 
outlined series of experiments in soil 
physics. A portion of the experiments 
outlined in this guide have been used 
quite generally in recent years. Many 
of them are now presented for class 
work for the first time. 

The exercises (of which there are 
40) are listed in a logical order 


OUR LIBRARY CORNER 





with reference to their relation to each 
other and the skill required on the 
part, of the student. Some of the most 
important of these exercises are: Mi- 
croscopic study of soil particles, Taking 
soil samples, Determination of capillary 
moisture, Influence of evaporation on 


soil temperature, Effect of rolling 
upon soil temperature, Influence of 
color on soil temperature, Influence 


of vegetation on soil temperature, Va- 
riation in soil temperature at different 
depths, The absorption of heat by soils 
The effect of lime upon clay soil, De- 
termiantion of the specific gravity of 
soils, Determination of the weight of 
soil per acre, Effect of humus on the 
water-holding capacity of soils, Rate 
of rise of capillary water in soils, The 
effect of mulches on evaporation of 
water from soils, The effect of organic 
matter on baking of clay soils, Me- 
chanical analysis of soils. 
— <> 
Farm Books for Experiences—F. B. 
E., New York: We make liberal pay- 
ment in books for experiences with 
farm crops. Here are some of the 
recent winners: H. E. Cook of Den- 
mark, N Y, a copy of Farmer’s Cyclo- 





pedia of Agriculture, for his expe- 
riences with cows at calving time. 
Titus O. Backman of Hellertown, Pa, 


a copy of Prof Fraser’s book on Pota- 
toes, for a short story of how he grows 
this crop. Stanley McIntosh of Mid- 
clebury, Ky, one copy Grasses of the 
United States, by Prof W. J. Spillman, 
for item about cowpeas. The same 
chance is open to all our readers. Send 
in your experience. = 





Farmer's Cyclopedia of Agriculture 
—R. D., Nebraska: This great book 
will answer your question about the 
experiment stations. A complete list 
of all the stations and agricultural col- 
leges is printed in it. This is the most 
compact and useful volume ever pub- 
lished. It contains nearly 700 pages 
and over 500 superb illustrations. In 
it are covered over 7000 topies directly 
relating to the farm and its manage- 
ment. This book ought to be on the 
desk of every subordinate grange in 
the country. No farmer can afford 
to be without it. 





The Circulating Library—R. B. F., 
Pennsylvania: Py addressing State 
Librarian Montgomery at Harrisburg, 
Pa, he will send you a circular giving 
list of books and details about getting 


them. The best rural books on all 
topics relating to the farm, are in 
these circulating libraries. They are 


furnished free by the state, but usually 
the club or grange pays the freight 
charges. If you are most interested in 
fruit culture in your section, better 
ask for a library bearing on this sub- 
ject. If dairying predominates, then 
books on this topic should be sent. 





Grange Libraries—C. V. P., New 
York: There are many local granges 
in the state that have splendid libra- 
ries. In such cases a specific sum is 
set aside each year for the purchase 
of new books. This is placed in the 
hands of the library committee, who 
buy the books at the lowest price 
available. Frequently the entire or- 
der is placed with one firm as a big 
publishing house, like Orange 
Judd company. They furnish rural 
books, no matter where they are pub- 
lished, and save you money. 





I wish to express my very greatest 
appreciation of your work on The Cer- 
eals in America, by Prof T. F. Hunt 
of Cornell university. It is unques- 
tionably the best production in the 
book line on American cereals and is 
a credit to its author and the publish- 
ers. It is gratifying to find a book 
combining so much information with 
such superior system of arrangement. 
{Prof Charles 8S. Plumb, Ghio State 
University. 





Mildew on Onicns—R. E. S., New 
York: It is of course too Ilate to do 
effective work with mildew on onions 
This is a fungous disease and the 
spores pass the winter within the tis- 
sues of the host plant. Bordeaux prop- 
erly applied will keep the disease in 
check. All affected onions should be 
destroyed. . 


= New Egg Farm 


POULTRY KEEPING FOR PROFIT 
BY 20th CENTURY METHODS 


A Practical, Reliable Manual Upon Producing 
Eggs and Poultry for Market as a Profitable 
Business Enterprise, Either by Itself or Con- 
wected with Other Branches of Agriculture. 


By H. H. STODDARD, for twenty years editor 
Poultry World; author of An Egg Farm; of books 
upon the Breeds; How to Feed Fowls, etc., etc. 

The author has conducted great poultry farms, 
both East and West, and is familiar with conditions 
in all parts of the country, He compares the best 
locations for the business, Tells how to build the 
houses for layers, breeders, sitters or chicks, adapted 
to the colony system, the yard system, and other 
methode, How to feed and manage. How to breed 
and select. Choice of breeds and crosses, Manage- 
ment for mild or severe climates. How to feed 
fowls, and keep them at exercise without hard work. 
How to manage hundreds of sitters with little labor, 
How to raise brooder chicks, and keep them alive 
and growing. Essentials of duck raising, and how 
to insure growth and fertility. Various styles of 
incubators and brooders are described, and their 
merits compared. Directions for an incubator cel- 
lar. Best methods of heating and ventilating 
brooders 

This is an entirely new work containing the au- 
thor’s ripest experience, 

The remarkable new lIabor-saving devices alone 
render it an epoch-making book, 

Size, 12mo, or 5 1-4x7 1-2 inches; 331 pages; 140 
original illustrations; bound in cloth and boards il- 
luminated with old, Price $1.00, postpaid to any 
part of the world, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


§2 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 








‘ 
NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


SUCCESSFUL 
FRUIT CULTURE 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, 


Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mass 
achusetts Agricultural College. 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
the practical fruit grower; it is up to date 
in every particular, and covers the entire prac 
tice of fruit culture, It gives in plain, prac 
tical language, descriptions of such varieties as 
are most in demand in our markets, and the 
methods practiced by the most successful. cul- 
tivators of many sections of the country. Sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to the apple, pear, 
peach, apricot and nectarine, plum, cherry, 
quince, mulberry, grape, blackberry, raspberry, 
cranberry, strawberry, blueberry, huckleberry, 
subtropical fruits, propagation of fruit trees 
and plants, fruit growing under glass, insect 
pests and fungous diseases. The chapter on 
the apple is particularly comprehensive and 
complete, forming a monegraph in itself. The 
chapter on forcing peaches, grapes, strawberries, 
and other fruits, describes the most successful 
methods of the present day, and is the most 
recent practical treatise on this important in- 
dustry, 

Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 265 pages. Cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 














NEW BOOK 


THE JUST ISSUED 
CEREALS IN AMERICA 


By THOMAS F, HUNT, M. S., D, Agr., Professer 
of momy, Cornell University. _ 

If you raise five acres of any kind of grain you 
cannot afford to be without this book, It is im 
every way the best book on the subject that has 
ever been written. It treats of the cultivation and 
improvement of every grain crop raised in America 
in a thoroughly practical and accurate manner, 
The subject matter includes a comprehens.ve and 
succinct treatise of wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, 
rice, sorghum (kafir corn), and buckwheat, as re 
lated particularly to American conditions. First- 
hand kmowledge has been the policy of the author 
in his work, and every crop treated is presented im 
the light of individual study of the plant. [if you 
have this book you have the latest and best that 
has been written upon the subject, Mlustrated. 40 


pages. 51-2x8 inches. Cloth, Price $1.75. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
Chicago. New York. 





Books on — 
Irrigation and Drainage 


Draining for Profit and Health......... -Waring $1.00 
Land Draining .........0.0+-ss+++- «Miles 1,00 


Irrigation Farmin . eeee 
Irrigation for Farm, Garden and Orchard. .Stewart 1.00 
COMPANY. 


ORANGE JUDD 


Marquette Building, 52 Lafayette Place, 
Chicago, Ul. New York City, N ¥. 
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TRYING TO END THE WAR 





» RELIGIOUS 


LRAEGNES 





How Peace Hung Fire. 


All the worid has anxiously awaited 
‘the final word from the peace con- 
ference. Several times it has looked 
as if it was all off. But with remark- 
able self-control and patience, the 
envoys of Russia and Japan have stood 
in disagreement on a few things, and 
one by one have agreed upon many 
things and have thus made progress 
toward ending the great war in the 
far east. The rub came, as it was sure 
to come, on the payment of indemnity 
by Russia, and cession of the big is- 
land that Japan has recently con- 
quered, Japan all along insisted that 
Russia must pay her expenses in the 
war, because it was all Russia’s fault 
that the war has. been fought and 
that the island she conquered abso- 
lutely she was entitled to keep by all 
the rules of war. Russia was too big 
and too proud to pay tribute or give 
up territory. Everyone else has be- 
lieved that Russia was pretty thor- 
oughly beaten, but Russia says it is 
not so, and that she can and will fight 
until Japan is humbled, if the terms 
insisted on are too severe. 3oth na- 
tions say they want peace if they can 
have it upon just and honorable terms, 

Pres Roosevelt has done more than 
any one outside Russia and Japan to 
secure peace, When the deadlock 
came, the president suggested com- 
promise and Japan agreed to sweep- 
ing concessions. There were secret 
conferences and many communications 


‘vith the home governments and then 
Japan offered her proposition to Rus- 
sia, or more exactly, sitting at thé 
conference table, Baron Komura 
passed to Mr Witte the proposal in 
writing for final action on the articles 
in her original demands. Japan would 
drop the claim for Russia’s dismantled 
war ships and for limiting Russia’s 
sea power in the far east and she 
would not ask for indemnity. This 
she did ask, that Russia give up Sak- 
halin island and then buy back the 
northern half of it for $600,000,000. Mr 
Witte replied that the deal proposed 
was only another way of paying in- 
demnity and refused to accept the 
proposal. Then came another adjourn- 
ment for further cable communicatiort 
with the home governments. The pres- 
ident did not give up and offered 
another suggestion. A protocol has 
been signed covering all that has been 
agreed to and that is so much that 
hope of peace remains, although the 
outlook is very uncertain and the 
strain on those who negotiate and 
those who wait and watch is intense. 
The peace conference came to be 
held under circumstances without a 
parallel in history. Never before has 
the head of a great nation brought 
together and introduced envoys of two 
other great nations while at war with 
each other for the purpose of trying 
to agree on terms for peace. With- 
out causing embarrassment to either 
without showing favor to either, the 
envoys met on the president’s ship, 
the Mayflower, at Oyster Bay, August 


7, and in the cabin the distinguished 
representatives of the czar and the 
mikado were presented each to the 
other by the president of the United 
States. After lunching together, Pres 
Roosevelt said: “Gentlemen, I pro- 
pose a toast to which there will be 
no answer and which I have the honor 
to ask you to drink in silence standing. 
I drink to the welfare and prosperity 
of the sovereigns and peoples of the 
two great nations whose representa- 
tives have met one another on this 
ship. It is my most earnest hope and 
prayer in the interest not only of those 
two great powers, but of all civilized 
mankind, that a just and lasting peace 
may speedily be concluded between 
them.” The conference was begun 
two days later at Portsmouth, N H. 

Sergius Witte is the senior Russian 
envoy. He is the ablest statesman the 
ezar’s empire can boast to-day, but he 
is too liberal to suit his sovereign and 
so is politically shelved when at home. 
Baron Rosen, ambassador to _ the 
United States, is the junior Russian 
envoy. Jutaro Komura, Japanese 
minister of foreign affairs, and a 
shrewd and able man, is senior envoy 
of the mikado. Baron Takahira, min- 
ister to the United States, is his col- 
league. The envoys are accompanied 
by three other commissioners from 
each country, who sit with them dur- 
ing their deliberations. 

The Japanese presented their de- 
mands in the form of 12 articles. They 
were taken up in order and as they 
came to demands that the Russians 
refused to agree to they were simply 
postponed. And so they went through 
the list. Agreement was practically 
made on eight points: Recognition 
of Japan’s “preponderating influence” 
in Korea; mutual obligation to evac- 
uate Manchuria, Russia to turn back 
to China all special privileges: Japan’s 
obligation to restore to China control 
of the government in Manchuria; 
mutual obligations to respect the in- 
tegrity of China and the principle of 
the “open door;”’ the surrender of the 
Russian leases to the Liaotung penin- 
sula, including Port Arthur, Dalny and 
the Blonde and Eliott islands; cession 
by Russia to China of the Chinese- 
Eastern railroad from Harbin south- 
ward; Russia to withdraw military 
police from Siberian railroad in north- 


ern Manchuria; fishing rights to be 
granted Japan off the coast of Siberia 
The other demands included the sur- 
render of the Russian warships dis- 
mantled in neutral ports and the tim- 
itation of Russia‘s naval power in the 
Pacific. The Russians shied at those 
but agreement through compromise, if 
necessary, has seemed probable if the 
remaining demands could be dis- 
posed of. 

Japan has possession by conquest of 
the island of Sakhalin. She has in- 
sisted that it should be hers by reason 
of that fact and for the further reason 
that in the old days she practically 
owned it and was forced to give it up 
by Russia. Russia’s pride is touched 
and she says she will not give up terri- 
tory, that she is not defeated, does not 
expect to be and, moreover, that Japan 
never had any claim to any part of 
the island except the southern part 
and gave that up voluntarily. The 
island is close to the north of the 
Japanese archipeligo and close also to 
the coast of Siberia. Sakhalin is a 
bleak island as big as Belgium and 
Holland together. It has rich unde- 
veloped deposits of coal and oil, has 
valuable big game and extensive fish- 
eries. The final point of disagreement 
is Japan’s demand for Russia to pay 
her expenses in the war. 

It looked to everybody as if the con- 
ference was all over except formal 
adieus, when Pres Roosevelt had 
a talk with Baron Kaneko, the Jap- 
anese financial representative in this 
country. Then he called Baron Rosen 
to talk with him. He had a scheme 
of mutual compromise and perhaps 
arbitration of some matters. Japan 
decided what she would do and then 
word from Russia was awaited. 

ao 


Norway’s Break from Sweden. 
The storthing, or parliament of Nor- 
in session shaping plans for a 
treaty of separation from Sweden. The 
overwhelming majority vote by the 
people in the referendum last month 
leaves no doubt that the Norwegians 
are a unit in desiring dissolution of 
the union and that it is now chiefly a 
question of making friendly terms with 
Sweden for the future. The Swedes 
have suggested, among other things, 


way, is 
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that the fortifications between the two 
countries should be torn down. The 
Norwegians have opposed such action. 
' Norway and Sweden have been un- 
der one king since 1814. Norway was 
first independent and then became a 
province of Denmark. Other Euro- 
nean powers forced the Danish king, 
Frederick VI, to cede Norway to Swe- 
den as a reward for its efforts in the 
combined movement against Napoleon. 
ay declared independence by con- 

resisted Sweden with arms, 
put was in the end sold out by the 
sexx prince of Denmark, Christian 
Frederick, whom Norway had elected 
Christian Frederick entered into 
«ecret negotiations with King Charles 
John of Sweden, which in the end led 





























WIIERE NORWAY AND SWEDEN ARE. 
the former to lay down his crown and 
go back to Denmark, while Sweden 


owledged the constitution of Nor- 
\ and the two countries formed a 
union, each independent but under the 
1 of the same king. There has al- 
ways been jealousy and friction. A 


politi l 


struggle for independence and 
equality has continued through all the 
rs down to June 7 of this year, 


hen the storthing of Norway declared 


the dissolution of the union and that 
King Osear_ had ceased to be ruler of 
Until five years ago the two coun- 
tries had been independent except in 
things They had a common 


g,a common king and common min- 
isters and consuls abread. Then came 
he fi of separation, when Nor- 
y., despite the protests of the king, 


the emblems of Sweden from 

he flag. The final Norwegian com- 
was that the consular service 
Swedish more than it was Nor- 


demand for separate 
not granted after long de- 
name and wishes of Swe- 
en precedence in govern- 


and a 
it the 


de ere @iv 


lent affairs at home and abroad. 
Sweden may be termed aristocratic, 
Norway democratic; Sweden favors 


protection, Norway free trade; Sweden 
is strongest in agriculture, mining and 


manufacturing, Norway in forest 
products, fishing and shipping. Nor- 





way has developed high ethical ideals 
under the stimulus of the dramatist 
Ibsen and the poet Bjornson, butis not 
progressive in business and manufac- 
turing methods. The chief argument 
in favor of union is mutual protection 
against foreign aggression. The great 
Russian empire lies upon. the east and 
it has often been reported that Russia 
} for many years been secretly stir- 
ring up strife between Norway and 
Sweden, with a view to dissolving the 
union, that one or both countries 
might more easily fall under the paw 
of the great bear of the north. 

There is a strong sentiment in Nor- 
Way in favor of a republic and for five 
years at least those who wanted that 
form of government have turned their 











las 


faces toward Bjornstjerne Bjornson, 
the well-known writer, for their first 
president. Fridtjof Nansen, the Arc- 


explorer, is another political leader. 

is doubtful whether a majority of 
the people really favor a republic. It 
eems more likely that a popular vote 
ould be fora monarchy. The throne 


has been offered to Prince Bernadotte, 
econd son of King Oscar of Sweden. 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Meantime, King Edward of England 
and Emperor William of Germany 


have supported Prince Charles of Den- 
mark. Biornson says that if both re- 
fuse, the republic will come. Prince 
Charles is husband of Princess Maud, 
a daughter of King Edward. . King 
Oscar is an old man and troubles of 
state have aggravated failing health so 
that for the second time he has turned 
over his scepter to Crown Prince Gus- 
tave. 

Whatever other turn events in Scan- 
dinavia may take, no one expects war, 
but in connection with the troubles 
that have arisen, a comparison of. the 
military strength of Norway and Swe- 
den is interesting: Norway has 70,000 
soldiers, 186 big guns and 51 warships, 
four of which are armored. Sweden 
has 78,500 soldiers, 240 guns and 65 
warships, 11 of which are armored. A 
wise suggestion is that a defensive al- 
liance be formed by the three Scandi- 
navian countries—Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark. 
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Better Outlook for Panama Canal. 








The latest reports from Panama in- 
dicate that a good start is being made 
by the new chief engineer, John F. 
Stevens, and that at last the govern- 
ment is getting down to business at 
the canal. Mr Stevens has gained 
prestige by the fact that he is an out- 
door man and not an office engineer. 
He is a native of Maine, a trained rail- 
yoad man, and resigned as chief en- 
gineer and second vice-president of 
the Rock Island to go to the isthmus. 
The international board of advisers of 
the isthmian canal commission will be 
in session at Washington early this 
month, to complete plans for the ca- 
nal. They may also visit Panama. 
The exact type of canal to be built 
has not been decided. 

The United States has had no end 
of setbacks and embarrassments since 
it started to dig the canal across the 
isthmus of Panama. Chairman Theo- 
dore P. Shonts of the canal commission 
reports that the government began 
digging too soon after taking posses- 
sion of the strip through which the 
canal is to run, and that lack of com- 
plete preparation for the gigantic en- 
terprise precipitated trouble that could 
have been avoided. Experts said at 
the beginning two years would 


that 





JOHN F. STEVENS, CUIEF ENGINEER. 


be required to get all ready to push 


the construction with full vigor. A 
year and a half has passed and the 
work of getting ready is far from 
completion. The early efforts were 
directed toward “making the dirt 
fly,” according to Chairman Shonts, 


and not enough time was given to ar- 
rangements for the care of the work- 
ers. The cities of Colon and Panama 
were not properly cleaned, nor other- 
wise made healthful. Men were taken 
there to work before provisions and 
working material were on the ground. 
The railroad across the isthmus was 
not properly equipped nor properly 
managed to handle the big traffic sud- 
denly thrown upon it. The biggest 
undertaking in excavation, at the Cul- 
ebra cut, became somewhat disorgan- 
ized through lack of plan. Prices for 
food soared; men were sick, there was 
delay in paying wages, freight piled 
up. Then the old commission was 
dropped and the Shonts regime came 
In. 

Things seem_to be getting straight- 


ened out now, and reports indicate 
that the new chairman has started 
wisely and well on the task before 


him. The retirement of John F. Wal- 
lace as chief engineer upset the plans 
of the government temporarily, but a 
rearrangement of the working system 
leaves Mr Shonts now the directing 
head of all the constructive and ex- 
ecutive work pertaining to the canal 
and the new chief engineer, Mr Stev- 


ens, is under him but in full charge 
of practical operations in his own 
sphere. Mr Shont’s plan is to thor- 


oughly prepare for the health and 
comfort of all employees, to make com- 
plete arrangements for putting in ma- 
chinery and distributing material and 
have the entire enterprise reduced to 
a system before he sets the main forces 
in action. There are 10,000 employees 
now on the isthmus. Of the $10,000,- 
000 appropriated by congress for be- 
ginning work on the canal only enough 
is left to last until congress meets in 
December. An issue of $135,000,000 
in 2% bonds has been authorized, but 
it is desired that congress consider 
the matter further before bonds are 
put on the market. Panama merchants 
are complaining because the commis- 
sion is not buying supplies of them, 
as it was agreed would be done. The 
reply is that their charges are exces- 
sive, and so the United States is put- 
ting in its own supply stations. 

The public have wondered what has 
become of the $60,000 job that Mr 
Wallace referred to when he left the 
isthmus, and no one seems to know. 
It is suggested that the rough treat- 
ment he received at the hands of Sec 
Taft may have injured Mr Wal- 
lace’s standing so that the offer has 
been withdrawn. 


Chinese Dignity Asserted. 

The boycott in China against Amer- 
ican goods is weakening except at 
Shanghai. <A great deal of apprehen- 
sion has been caused in this country 
by the merchants of China who have 
been getting together and agreeing un- 
der penalty to quit buying goods from 
America. The anti-foreign feeling it 
was feared might lead tu not only the 
loss of valuable trade, but to personal 
violence against Americans now in 
China. The excuse for the boycott is 





that Chinamen are not treated as they | 


should be when they come to the 
United States. Certain laboring classes 
are excluded by law, to which China 
agreed by treaty, but the trouble has 
come over Chinamen of high rank and 
students who have been subjected to 
considerable inconvenience by immi- 
gration officials when they tried to get 
into this country. China is waking up 
and getting on her dignity. The world 
respects her for that and can ask only 
fair play. Within a few months a new 
exclusion treaty will have to be drafted 
and the indications are that China will 
insist that it be more liberal than the 
old one. If it is, congress will have to 


revise the stringent laws that it has 
enacted against the Chinese. The 


Chinaman we want to keep out is the 
coolie who works for such small pay 
that American labor cannot compete 
with him. Wong Kai Kah, imperial 
trade commissioner, is in the United 
States apparently on business relating 
to the matters now in controversy. 
Diplomatic measures are being taken 
by the United States to stop the boy- 
cott and make friends with China. 
We are sending to the Flowery 
Kingdom less than 3% of our exports, 
but we are her best customer. Dur- 
ing ten years we have bought of China 
$96,000,000 worth more than she has 
bought of us. If the boycott business 
is taken up on our side China will 
be sorry and it may come to that, al- 
though the present outlook is favor- 
able for renewed friendly relations. It 
is hinted that Germany, who has trade 
differences with us, inspired the boy- 
cott. Whatever turn the present dif- 
ficulties take, American traders wil]! 
soon meet the sharp competition of 
Japan, who has a big commercial fu- 
ture in the orient before her that she 
will enter as soon as the war is over. 


The Ziegler Arctic expedition under 
the command of Anthony Fiala of 
Brooklyn was rescued from Franz Jo- 
sef land by the Champ relief expedi- 
tion last month. As one failure to 
reach the north pole is brought to pub- 
lic attention, Commander Peary with 
high hopes is speeding on his way by 
the ship Roosevelt for the far north 
and inside of two years expects to find 
the pole and be back to tell about it. 
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Jerome Defies the Bosses. 
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William Travers Jerome, district 
attorney of New York county, is the 
most conspicuous figure in New York 
politics to-day. He asks the people to 
re-elect him and proposes to run for 
office independent of conventions, un- 


bossed and without obligation to the 
bosses. He says that public officials 
who have bosses and rings to thank 


for their positions are handicapped, 
however good their intentions. He 
does not believe in bosses, espe- 
cially the kind that are most 
conspicuous in New York. He does 
believe in independent judgment 
of the American people and sees re- 


form in politics and office through in- 
candidacies. He 
officials 


does be- 


directly 


dependent 


lieve that should be 





DISTRICT ATTORNEY JEROME. 
responsible to the people. Predictions 
are freely made that Jerome has 
tolled his own knell and that the 
bosses will go on now and put a man 
in his place who is willing to put up 
with the conventional way of getting 
into office. 

There is another scheme on in New 
York in which Jerome figures, al- 





“OUST THE DEMON 
A Tussie with Coffee. 


There is something fairly demoniacal 
in the way coffee sometimes wreaks 
its fiendish malice on those who use it. 

A lady writing from Calif. 

“My husband and I, both lovers of 
coffee, suffered for some time from a 
very annoying form of nervousness, 
accompanied by most frightful head- 
aches. In my own case there was even- 
tually developed some sort of affection 
of the nerves leading from the spine 
to the head. 

“I was unable to hold my head. up 
straight, the tension of the nerves 
drew it to one side, causing me the 
most intense pain. We got no relief 
from medicine, and were puzzled as te 
what caused the trouble, till a friend 
suggested that possibly the coffee we 
drank had something to do with it, and 
advised that we quitit and try Postum 
Coffee. 

“We followed his advice, and from the 
day that we began to use Postum we 
both began to improve, and in a very 
short time both of us were entirely re- 
lieved. The nerves became steady once 
more, the headaches ceased, the mus- 
cles in the back of my neck relaxed, 
my head straightened up and _ the 
dreadful pain that had so punished me 
while I used the old kind of coffee 
vanished. 

“We have never resumed the use of 
the old coffee, bul relish our Poestum 
every day as well as we did the former 
beverage. And we are delighted to find 
that we can give it freely to our chil- 
dren also, something we never dared 
to do with the old kind of coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Postum Coffee contains absolutely no 
drugs of any kind, but relieves the cof- 
fee drinker from the old drug poison. 

There’s a reason. 


says :— 
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ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
Fits any Stove or Furnace, Price from $2 to 
$12. Write for beoklet on heating homes, 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 
Ts 35 Furnace St., Rechester, N. Y. 
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his own choice. 
Fulton Cutting, president of the citi- 
zens’ union, says that the union, 
which is a fusion organization formed 
a number of*years ago to defeat Tam- 
many, is going to nominate Jerome 
for mayor. He says the only office he 
wants is the one he now holds. George 
B. McClellan, the present democratic 
mayor, is a candidate for re-election. 
Mr Jerome has accomplished a 
great deal toward enforcing the law 
the past four years in a city where 
crime is always a commonplace. He 
has increased the general efficiency of 
the district attorney's office. The 
average time between indictment and 
finai decision has been cut from a 
month to a week. His office collects 
evidence of crime independent of the 
police. He has gone‘before the legis- 
lature to urge better criminal laws. 
He has forced some vigorous gam- 
bling raids. No one questions his hon- 
esty and he is shrewd and alert. 


<-> 
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Broadening Field for La Follette. 


1¢V Robert M. La Follette of Wis- 
consin has practically decided to enter 


the United States senate next winter. 
He has got some more reform work 
to do at home as governor before he 
leaves for Washington, but he hopes 
to have done what he set out to do 
by the time congress meets. When 
the legislature elected Gov La Follette 
to the senate, he said that he would 
not accept the office until he had fin- 





GOV ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE. 


ished the work he had begun in Wis- 
consin. His reform efforts have been 
so successful that he can now begin 
to look out upon the broader field. No 
governor in the country since he en- 
tered office in 1901, has put up so big 
a fight for reform against so heavy 
odds and he is a winner. He has 
overthrown the old republican ma- 
chine in Wisconsin completely and the 
leadership of Senator Spooner is no 
more. The democrats have made him 
some trouble, but the old-liners in his 
own party made him more and even 
in the last national convention he was 
set aside arbitrarily. He seems to 


THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


have conquered Wisconsin at last and 
the people are giving him full support. 

The last legislature enacted the laws 
that he wanted passed, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the senate was 
against him. The pressure was too 
great to resist. La Follette lead a fight 
for the people against the control of 
the legislature by the railroads and 
won. He fought for laws to make the 
railroads pay just taxes and charge 
just rates under state regulation and 
got the laws. He fought for a primary 
election law, that would give the peo- 
ple a fair show and make politics 
more honest and carried the day. Now 
the fight comes on enforcing the laws. 
The governor will see the reforms well 
under way before leaving the execu- 
tive chair and still has some busy 
months ahead of him. 

Throughout the country La Follette 
is regarded as a coming leader in the 
United States senate in support of gov- 
ernment control of railroad freight 
rates. "That is one of the things he 
believes in, and the Wisconsin fight 
upon that line has well primed him 
for the larger issue that will have to 
be met at Washington next winter. 


2 
Kansas Governor Solid. 


Gov E. W. Hoch of Kansas is in 
line for another’ term as governor 
and the politicians do not now intend 
to oppose his renomination in 1906. 
Gov Hoch has made himself solid with 
the people of his state. He caused con- 








HOCH OF KANSAS. 


siderable delight by outwitting the 
naval authorities at the recent 
launching of the battle ship Kansas, 
when his daughter christened it with 
water from the John Brown spring. 
The rule in the navy has always been 
for the use of wine and the officials 
had decreed that even prohibition 
Kansas must have the battle ship 
named after her started on its career 
under a baptism of champagne. The 
Hochs said nothing but brought on 
the water and used it. 

Gov Hoch has had an interesting 
administration, so far, and made many 
friends and not a few enemies. His 
big fight has been against oil monoply 
in Kansas. He put throvgh the legis- 
lature last winter a bill providing for 
the establishment of a‘*state oil refin- 
ery to be operated by convict labor, 
a maximum freight rate law, a law 
declaring that the pipe lines are com- 
mon carriers and must transport all 
oil offered of a certain quality at a 
fixed rate and a state inspector should 
in certain cases determine the grade 
of oil. The state refinery was the gov- 
ernor’s pet scheme and he is dis- 
pleased with the state supreme court 
for deciding this summer that the law 
is unconstitutional. The court holds 
that a state refinery is forbidden by a 
clause in the constitution that says 
the state must not be “a party in 
carrying on works of internal improve- 
ment.” The other reform laws stand 
so far and the interests of the smal] 
oil producers are _ better protected 
than heretofore. 

<——$$_$_$_$_—_—_— 

Cuba has closed her fiscal year with 
a surplus of $22,000,000. The island 
is very prosperous. The Cuban con- 
gress has voted not to cut down the 
duty on rice from the United States, 
much to the displeasure of the south- 
ern states, 


GOV FE. W. 


Briefly Told, 


Gov Folk of Missouri has won another 
victory by stopping (betting at the 
Delmar race track just outside St 
Louis. Under the guise of encourag- 
ing fine stock breeding, the so-called 
“breeders” law legalized bookmaking 
or gambling on the races. The last 
legislature repealed this “law. Gov 
Folk found that the betting continued 
and was unable to get the county au- 
thorities to stop it. Then he sent the 
St Louis police out on raids. The 
Delmar jockey club secured county 
warrants for the arrest of the police- 
men but a judge of the supreme court 
holds for the present, pending final 
decision, that the governor has a right 
to send the police of St Louis to any 
part of the state to stop lawlessness 
and prohibits interference by _ the 
county officials. The state attorney 
general has closed in with proceed- 
ings for the forfeiture of the race 
track property on the ground of per- 
sistent violation of law. These cases 
will be heard in October. 


The British parliament has _ been 
prorogued after a stormy session. The 
feature of it was the defeat of the 
Balfour ministry in the house of com- 
mons by a majority of three, on a mo- 
tion to reduce the Irish land commis- 
sion. On a full vote a majority would 
support the cabinet of Premier Bal- 
four, but it is only a question of time 
when the Irish nationalists and the 
liberals in England will force him to 
resign. It is: expected that Balfour 
will meet the*house of commons early 
in next year and that general elections 
will at once follow. The principal 
measures enacted at the last session of 
parliament were the aliens, unem- 
ployed and Scottish church bills. A 
sharper watch is to be set upon immi- 
gration and a commission will seek an 
equitable distribution of church prop- 
erty, over which the two factions of 
the Scottish church have been at odds. 


J. Edward Addicks, who has been a 
‘powerful, if not worthy, political 
leader in Delaware for 17 years, has 
lost the support of the state union re- 
publican organization. He has been a 
candidate for United States senator 
continuously during those 17 years 
and defeats have left him still in 
the field. There are two republican 
organizations in Delaware, the “regu- 
andthe “unionists.’’ Addicks has 
With the 


lars”’ 
been allied with the latter. 
elimination of Addicks the two fac- 
tions are likely to ‘unite. Upon the 
expiration of Senator Ball’s term last 
March Addicks caused a deadlock in 
the legislature, which still exists. 
Better political conditions in Dela- 
ware are predicted if Addicks has 
really lost his grip. 
e. 


Fires in this country last year re- 
sulted in the death of 6600 people and 
$230,000,000 worth of property went up 
in smoke. The fire losses were equal 
to a tax of $25 a year for every fam- 
ily. Our gold output would only pay 
for a third of the losses and the pro- 
duction of iron barely equaled them. 
We erect about $1,000,000 worth of 
buildings a day and burn up nearly as 
many. The average is about three 
theaters, three public halls, 12 
churches, 10 schools, two hospitals, 
two asylums, two colleges, six apart- 
ment houses, three department stores, 
two jails, 26 hotels, 140 flat houses 
and 1600 homes destroyed by fire 
every week. Not enough care is 
given to fire-proof construction, al- 
though there is a general awakening 
on this important subject, especially 
with reference to public buildings 
since the Iroquois theater fire at Chi- 
cago and the Baltimore fire. 


John Weaver is proposed as an in- 
dependent candidate for governor of 
Pennsylvania. If he keeps on as he 
has begun while mayor of Philadel- 
phia he will prove himself just the 
sort of a man that ought to be gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. He has forced 
the police department of his city to 
show up a far worse case of ballot 
stuffing than ever was dreamed of in 
the south. There were found to be 
over 60,000 illegal names on the vot- 
eing lists. The city councils are hos- 
tile to the mayor and have tried to 
scare him with the threat of investi- 


gating his administration. He urges 
that the investigation be made and 
seizes upon this opening to press a 
showing up of all the city depart- 
ments. “The gang” is sorry that it 
tried to scare the mayor and there 
is more of corruption to be uncoy.- 
ered in Philadelphia. 

The attendance at the Lewis 
Clark exposition in Portland, 
passed the million mark early last 
month. The Pan-American exposi- 
tion at Buffalo drew only a few more 
during the first two months and had 
a much more thickly settled territory 
around it to draw from. The Port- 
land fair is really a great western en- 
terprise and especially as an adver- 
tising scheme for the northwest it 
seems to be a success. On the whole 
the exhibits are praiseworthy, but 
general public interest in world fair; 
is low because we are having toy 
many of them. 
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Venezuela has ordered 22,500,999 
worth of torpedo boats, guns and am- 
munition in Europe. Pres Castro is 
credited with saying he was “going to 
fight the Yankees.’’ The highest court 
of Venezuela has confirmed a lower 
court decision that annulled the con- 
session of the New York and-Bermu- 
dez asphalt company. This is the com- 
pany whose quarrels have involved the 
United *States in an unpleasant disa- 
greement with Venezuela. A suit for 
damages for alleged aid to the reyo- 
lutionist Matos are pending. Agents 
of the Venezuelan president, Castro, 
ure in the United States ‘looking up 
the alleged purchase of a gun boat fo: 
Matos with money furnished by the 
asphalt company. Our government has 
sent Judge Calhoun to Venezuela to 
investigates The French cable 
pany finds itself in a position similar 
to the asphalt company and has pro- 
tested to France. 


com- 


The naval®court of inquiry that has 
investigated *the explosion on‘*the gun- 
boat Bennington at San Diego, Cal, 
July 21, reports that the disaster re- 
sulted from the closing of a valve 
which connected the exploded boiler 
with its steam gauge. No one noticed 
it, the fires were crowded and the 
pressure which could not be recorded 
was raised so high that the explosion 
followed. All considered responsible 
were killed except Ensign Charles T. 
Wade and the court recommends that 
he be brought to trial before a court 
martial. The supposition that the 
gunboat’s boilers were defective is not 
supported by the report. Three score 
lives were lost in the Bennington 
disaster. 


Mrs Mary Mapes Dodge, the author 
and editor of St Nicholas magazine, 
is dead. She was 67 years old and had 
lived in New York practically all 
her life. She wrote some very popu- 
lar @hildren’s stories. Among the best 
of them was “Hans Brinker, or the 
Silver Skates.’’ She wrote some bright, 
cheerful poetry. Mrs Dodge has been 
in poor health the past four years, 
so that she has done very little edi- 
torial work ‘during that time. 


of 


George B. Cortelyou, the postmaster- 
general, is slated to succeed Leslie M. 
Shaw as secretary of the _ treasury 
when the latter retires next Febru- 
ary. If Mr Cortelyou accepts, Harry 
S. New of Indianapolis seems likely to 
get the postmaster-generalship if he 
wishes it. 

squadron of the 
under. Vice-Admiral 
England last: month, 
entering Portsmouth 
harbor. ‘The officers were given @ 
rousing reception and every show ol 
friendship was made on: both sides. 
An unprecedented reception to the 
Frenchmen was held in Westminster 
hall at London, by members of par- 
liament and the British ministry. All 
of which is said to augur well for the 
peace of Europe. France seems to be 
drawing away from Russia. In the 
light of recent events, there may be 
an essential agreement of foreign pol- 
icy by France, Italy, Japan, Great 
Britain and perhaps the United States. 
Russia’ and Germany are regarded less 
cordially and their policy may be more 
independent. 


northern 
French navy, 
Caillard, visited 
by invitation 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


I TWO SAPOLIO-S 
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HE FAME OF 
S\ POLIO has reached far and 
we. Everywhere in millions of 
ho nes there is a regard for it 
w! ch cannot be shaken. Sapolio 
ha. done much for your home, 
bu: now for yourself—h: ive you 


ev r tried th: it “Dainty W oman’s 
Frend’—Hanpb 
to: ct and bath? 


SAPOLIO, for 
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VHY TAKE DAINTY 
C\RE of your mouth and 
n ct your pores, the myriad 
mouths of your skin? Hanpb 
S,\sot1o does not gloss them 


_or chemically dissolve their 
th-giving oils,yet clears them 
oughly by a method of its 





up a proper pride in man, woman or 


Character Building 


HE first step away from self-respect 
is lack of care in personal clean- 
liness; the first move in building 


child is 


can’t be healthy, or pretty, or even good, 
unless you are clean. Use Hanp Sapotto. 


a visit to the Bathtub. 


You 


HAND SAPOLIO neither 
coats over the surface, nor does 
it go down into the pores and 
dissolve their necessary oils, It 
opens the pores, liberates their 
activities, but works no chemical 
change in those delicate juices 
that go to make up the charm 
and bloom of a healthy com- 
plexion, Test it yourself, 























SAPOLIO puts the plain- 
farm-kitchen on a par with 
improved city kitchen, secur- 
that exquisite whiteness and 
ty which is the best feature 
modern house-planning. 

l1anp Sapouio enables the 
ier’s wife to keep herself 
h, rested and pretty without 
r appliances than the little 
ety cakeand a basin of water, 

















ROU GH- 


needlework or 


FINGERS 


lening catch every stain and 
< hopelessly dirty. Hanp 


oLtio will remove not only 
lirt, stains and roughness, but 
» the loosened, injured cuticle, 
restore to the fingers their 


ural softness and beauty, 


















































of it’s 


delightful Turkish bath 
sensation, — 
yes, twenty times the 
saving if you have 


HAN 
SAPO! 


You can get twice the 
value out of your soap 
twice the life and vim out 


use —— in fact, a 


and at ten, 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Besides all this, you will think twice as 
much of the Sapolios if you will add a 
cake of this remarkable toilet soap to 
your outfit. It is safe for a child’s skin, 
a girl’s complexion, or for toilworn 


hands. Keeps all three soft and supple 


YOU CAN’T GUESS AT ITS VALUE. 
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HAND SAPOLIO SAVES 
Doctor’s bills, nursing and lost 
time, because proper care of the 
skin promotes healthy circulation 
and helps every function of the 
body, from the action of the 
muscles to the digestion of the 
food, The safest soap in ex- 
istence, Test it yourself, 








BECAUSE HOUSE- 
WORK, gardening, and steady 
sewing are hard on the hands is 
no reason why a country girl 
should have hard, stained, un- 
Jovely ones, or w hy she should 
be disfigured by roughened fin- 
gers, Hanp Sapotio will gently 
remove the loosened cuticle and 
impart strength and beauty to 
the new skin below, 








A CAKE OF HAND 
SAPOLIO kept in the barn will 
pay large interest in the house. 
Hands clean after farm work, 
and before milking, will go far 
to make the farm life happier. 

Hanp Sapo.io helps the help 
to help off dirt. It helps the 
weekly wash before it begins, 
because, with clean hands and 
clean people the towels, shirts, 
handkerchiefs, etc., will not be 
half so difficult to wash, 











aa BUY A CAKE AND TEST IT. IT’S A WONDER. 
: ciate: aie : == TRY HAND SAPOLIO., 
\NY BRIGHT W OMEN —— a Its steady use will keep the 
asa all their eggs with Sapolio : hands of any busy woman as 
_— gens. igen - —— Have you ever tried white, untanned and pretty as it 
st of oho 10 cts,—One hd 
hind 1 oos, tw -ents that “ Dainty Woman’s Friend,” she was under the constant care 
dred dozen eggs, a otaeies ; of a city manicure. It is truly 
dozen better price, $2,00, Hand Sapolio, the “Dainty Woman’s Friend,” 
Chere is no reason why farm . F 5 ; , in the suburbs or on the farm. 
rk and —- pr wr tor toilet and bath: It is a delicate T hose ugly dark brown streaks 
: skin and harden the hands : - , ; fj 
| Nar: > 2c yre . . on the neck, arising from tig it 
anp Sapouro cleans the hands preparation of the purest ingredients— cay Savane ee. San eked Oe 
Ae the dirt = — ‘te a luxury but also a necessity to ev ery sunburn stops, can be wiped out 
litens stained skin and _ nails, } | 
1 . yy the velvety lather of Hanp 
fens and removes callous spots} | Man, woman and child who desires the ne te ide Ths 
nd renders the joints supple. beautv of perfect cleanliness. tase Waesen's Brand.” 

















Sold by GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, and GENERAL STORES 















eX ay 
“The Pet of the Dairy” ai 








WEST CHESTER — PENN. ig 





